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VOL. XLIII. No. 19 


MODERN AMERICAN 
LIFE SYMBOLIZED 
IN “SKYSCRAPERS” 


Jazz Spirit Invades Metropoli- 
tan Opera House with World 
Premiére of Carpenter Bal- 
let—Lively Novelty Is Ac- 
claimed as in Large Degree 
Accomplishing Its Purpose 
to Refiect Its Era—Work 
and Play Are Contrasting 
Motives of Spectacle Which 
Suggests Broadway Revue, 
but Has Musicianly Score 
OR weal or woe, America has at 
last produced an art work in the 

jazz spirit. John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers,” presented at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, for the first 
time anywhere, the evening of Feb. 
19, was an emphatic success. More 
than that, it gave indication of being 
such a work as will go around the 
world as an authentic American 
achievement, reflecting the rhythmic 
movements and sounds of our modern 
city life, pulsating with the feverish 
energy of the era it epitomizes, 
thumbing its nose at the fogram 
tastes of those to whom the age, its 
dances, its music, its whole outlook on 
life are a sorry descent into noisy, un- 
bridled animalism. 

It has been the opinion of this writer, 
as of others who have written about the 
art possibilities of jazz, that the ballet 
is the art form in which the popular 
idiom may most logically be employed, 
since this idiom is, of itself, a by-product 
of the dance. “Skyscrapers” is called 
by Mr. Carpenter “A Ballet of Modern 
American Life.” It is constructed on the 
thesis that this modern American life 
reduces itself essentially to violent alter- 
nations of Work and Play, “each with its 
own neculiar and distinctive rhythmic 
character.” 

The “work” is as intense as the “play.” 
But when the whistle blows—off for 
Coney Island—dance all night—then 


punch the time clock and back to work 
phantasmagoria of motion, sans 
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FEDERATION TO HOLD 
INTERSTATE CONTEST 


Finals Set for Sesquicentennial in 
Philadelphia 

An Interstate Students’ Contest will 

be held by the National Federation of 


Music Clubs next November in Phila 
delphia as a feature of th2 Sesqui- 
centennial celebration, according to an 


announcement made by Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the Feder- 
ition. 

Preliminary State and district cun- 
ests will be held throughout the coun- 
ry next October. and the winners of 
these will meet in Philadelphia in the 
middle of November for the final events. 
Prizes of $500 each will be awarded to 
students in voice (soprano, contralto, 
tenor and bass), piano, organ, violin and 
cello. The age limit for those partici- 


[Continued on page 37] 
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MARION TALLEY RECEIVES 


Young American Soprano Being Congratulated by Otto H. Kahn, President of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company, (Right) and Mayor Beach of Kansas City, After Her Sensa- 


tional Début in “Rigoletto” Last Week 





‘“Nerone’ and “Turandot’’ for the Colon 





EADING artists from the Metropoli- 

tan of New York, the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, La Scala of Milan, and 
the State operas of Berlin, Vienna and 
Dresden, are announced for the three 
months’ season of opera which Ottavio 
Scotto, impresario, will direct at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, from May 
22 to about Aug. 25. The répertoire will 
be taken from the standard French, 
German and Italian works, with Boitos 
“Nerone” and Puccini's ‘Turandot’”’ 
scheduled as novelties. By special ar- 
rangement with the direction of La 
Scala, the company will have the use of 
scenery, technical equipment, and stage 
personnel of that theater. 

“Nerone” will open the season on May 
22, with Claudia Muzio as Asteria. 
Others in the cast will be Antonino 
Trantoul, Benvenuto Franci, and Ezio 
Pinza. Gino Marinuzzi will conduct 
this as well as the rest of the French 
and Italian répertoire. This will be the 
first performance of the posthumous 
30ito opera outside of Italy. Other 
relative novelties are “Iris.” “Hamlet,” 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “La Wally.” 

Noteworthy as marking the most 
comprehensive season Buenos Aires has 
been privileged to hear is the brilliant 
array of artists engaged and the variety 
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of the works to be presented. The Ger- 
man operas will be sung in German, 
under Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

Mr. Scotto sailed for Italy last Satur- 
day on the Aquitania. Together with 
that portion of the company now in 
Europe he will leave four Buenos Aires 
from Genoa on Apr! 30 on the Giulio 
Cesare. Those artists still in the United 
States will sail from New York on April 
24 and May 8. 

Negotiations with several well known 
singers, among them [I‘anny Heldy, Lotte 
Lehmann, Paul Bender, and Richard 
Mayr, are still under way. The list of 
prominent artists already engaged is as 
follows: 

Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos: Gian- 
nina Arangi-Lombardi, Gabriella Besan- 


zoni, Aurora Buades. Karin Branzell, 
Elsa Gentner-Fischer, Lina Morelli, 
Nina Morgana, Claudia Muzio, Rosetta 
Pampanini, Graziella Pareto and Meta 


Seinemeyer. 

Tenors: Max Bloch. Antonio Cortis, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Lodovico Oliviero, 
Luigi Nardi. Rudolf Ritter, Tito Schipa, 
Richard Schubert and Antonino Tran- 
toul. 

Baritones and basses: Gaetano Azzo- 
lini, Giuseppe de Luca, Cesare Formichi, 


[Continued on page 45] 
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FURORE PROVOKED 
BY OPERA DEBUT 
OF MARION TALLEY 


Riotous Scenes Attend First 
Appearance at Metropolitan 
of 19-Year-Old American 
Girl—Tickets Sell As High 
As $100 Each—Thousands 
Clamor in Vain for Admit- 
tance—Two Hundred Come 
from Kansas City to See 
Local Prodigy Achieve Pop- 
ular Sueecess in World’s 
Foremost Temple of Song 


ARION TALLEY, nineteen-year- 
old girl from Kansas City, Mo., 
made her début at the Metropolitan 
the night of Feb. 17, and in honor 
of the event the cities of New York 





and Kansas City staged, between 
them, an ovation of riotous propor- 
tions, one that would have done 


credit to a Foch or a Dempsey. Kan- 
sas City started it over three years 
ago, when it took upon itself the 
girl’s musical education, made her a 
civic institution. The newspapers 
had first place on New York’s ova- 
tional program, kept their presses 
busy for a week before her appear- 
ance with “Talley” stories, watched her 
every maneuver and reported them all 
to a great lay public that swallowed 
them as eagerly as sportsmen do reports 
on the fitness of their favorite horse or 
welterweight. 

The day before the great event the 
first installment of the Kansas City dele- 
gation arrived. There were some 200 of 
them all told, among them Charles M, 
Talley, Kansas City telegrapher taking 
his first real vacation in eighteen years, 
and Mayor Albert I. Beach of Kansas 
City. New York reporters and camera 
men met them at the train, photographed 
Mr. Talley and the Mayor and all the 
others from Missouri. 

Tickets were the thing. Subscribers 
fortunate enough to be on the Wednes- 
day night list clung to theirs. Two hun- 
dred more went to the Kansas Citians. 
Seats were bid for at the price of $100 


[Continued on page 2] 


BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
MARK TENTH YEAR 


Gala Program Given Under Baton of 
Strube 


3ALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—The program of 
the fourth concert of the current 
son marked the tenth anniversary of the 
Baltimore Symphony. The fact that the 
Lyric, on Feb. 14, held a capacity audi- 
ence, with 800 standing, proved that 
this oceasion held special significance 
for a community interested in the 
municipal organization. The gala pro- 
gram was a repetition of the initial one 
ten years ago. 

The organization was launched un- 
der the support of the civic authorities, 
headed by Mayor James H. Preston, who 
founded the idea of establishing a 
municipally managed symphony orches- 
tra. Since that time the orchestra has 
developed materially. Gustave Strube, 


sea- 
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Baltimore Forms New 
Orchestra 


ALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—To meet 

the call for more public con- 
certs under civic support, a new 
organization of symphonic players 
has been formed, to be known as 
the Baltimore Parks Symphony, 
under the direction of Robert Iula. 
These players will appear nightly 
in the public parks, giving pro- 
grams of symphonic music, which 
will be broadcast from WBAL Sta- 
tion. The season will begin on 
May 30. A special patriotic pro- 
gram will conclude the series on 
Sept. 12. The appointment was 
made by the president of the Park 
Board, William I. Norris, and an- 
nounced by Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 
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SYMPHONY PROJECTED 
BY PITTSBURGH MEN 


Movement on Foot to Revive 
City’s Orchestra Under 
Rodzinski 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 20.—The project 
for forming a permanent symphony or- 
chestra in Pittsburgh has taken impetus 
recently with the proposal to organize 
such a group with Dr. Arthur Rodzinski, 
Polish conductor, at the head. The pro- 
posa! was discussed at a special meeting 
under the sponsorship of Benno Rosen- 
heimer, on Feb. 22. 

It was revealed that Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, is interested in furthering such 
a movement in this city. Dr. Stokowski 
made a special journey to Pittsburgh to 
address the meeting at the William Penn 
Hotel, which actively discussed the ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Rodzinski came to the United 
States this winter to conduct the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Philharmonic 
of that city as guest. He has been 





KANSAS CITY’S DELEGATION ARRIVES 


Photo by International Newsreel 


Photographed with the Large Contingent of Home-folk Who Came to New York in Special Cars for the Metropolitan Opera Début of 
Marion Talley Are the Young Soprano’s Father, Charles M. Talley, and Her Sister, Florence. They Are Shown in the Center of 


Marion Talley Makes Metropolitan Debut 
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the Group 





active in the musical life of Poland. He 
is a personal friend of Dr. Stokowski, 
who is reported to have volunteered his 
personal services in aiding the formation 
and progress of the new orchestra, with 
possibilities of appearing also as guest 
conductor. 

Since the disbanding of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra, which flourished from its 
founding in 1896 for ten or more years 
under Archer, Herbert and Paur, this 
city has been without a major ensemble. 





DETROIT AWAITS NATION’S SUPERVISORS 


Weddin 
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ETROIT, Feb. 20.—Advance plans 

announced for the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, in this city, from 
April 12 to 16 next, indicate that it will 
be on the largest scale of any conference 
thus far held by this body. Noted musi- 
cians from many States, Canada and 
England, and eminent college authorities 
will participate. There will be also be 
musical programs of outstanding inter- 
est, including orchestral, chamber and 
choral works. 

The opening day will be occupied by 
registration ot visitors, a morning gen- 
eral session in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
with an address by the president, Edgar 
B. Gordon of Wisconsin University; a 
luncheon and meeting of the executive 
board, and an afternoon general session 
in Orchestra Hall. Among the speakers 
at the latter event will be Will Earhart 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Thomas B. 
Briggs, Columbia University; and How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Music will be 
furnished by a chorus from the Toronto 
Public Schools, under Duncan Mac- 
kenzie. 


Gabrilowitsch as Toastmaster 


On the same evening an _ informal 
dinner will be given at the Masonic 
Temple, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as 
toastmaster. A _ reception will be held 
by Mayor Smith and Detroit musicians, 
and there will be dancing under the di- 
rection of Henry Ford. Later there will 
be an initiation by Sinfonia Fraternity. 
Each evening at 10.30 there will be sing- 
ing in the lobby of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, under various leaders. 

The second day will include a found- 
ers’ breakfast, presided over by Frances 
Elliott Clark of Camden, N. J. On this 


and several succeeding mornings Father 
W. J. Finn, leader of the Paulist Choris- 
ters, will speak on the conducting of 
choral music. A general session on the 
subject of musical competitions will be 
held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

The afternoon of April 13 will be 


devoted to a meeting of the executive 
board, an educational program by the 
Detroit Symphony in Orchestra Hall, 
with Edith Rhetts in charge; initiations 
and formal banquets of several musical 
fraternities. An evening concert will be 
given in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
Ypsilanti Normal Choir, assisted by the 
Detroit Chamber Music Society. 

On April 14 there will be visits to 
several schools in order to observe the 
work done there, with morning and 
afternoon concerts at the Case Technical 
High School. A general session in- the 
latter hall at 8 o’clock will have as a 
topic “Music in Recreational Programs.” 

In the evening the Detroit Symphony 
will give a concert for members of the 
conference, at Orchestra Hall, under the 
baton of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Admission 
will be had by showing badges. 


Business Session 


On the morning of April 15, the an- 
nual business meeting at the Book- 
Cadillac will include reports of commit- 
tees and nomination of officers. Music 
will be furnished by Detroit glee clubs 
and college organizations. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a concert by the 
Detroit high schools and a general ses- 
sion on instrumental problems. An in- 
teresting musical program will be given 
at this time to demonstrate the work of 
school orchestras and instrumental stu- 
dents. 

In the evening a formal banquet will 
be held in the hotel, with Frank Cody 
as toastmaster. An address will be 
made by Mrs. J. J. Carter, president 
of the Hollywood Bowl Concerts Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles. The Orpheus Club 
of Detroit will sing. 

The closing day of the convention, 
April 16, will bring a series of sectional 
meetings. In the morning, “Musical 
Appreciation” will be the subject of the 
section at the Book-Cadillac; “Voice,” 
at the Statler Hotel; “Junior High 
School Music,” at the Case High School; 
“Administration,” at the Women’s City 
Club, and “Rural Music” at the Hudson 
Company’s Auditorium. 

A concert will be given at 11 o’clock 


[Continued from page 1] 

each. One man paid $25 for the privi- 
lege of going in and standing up—and 
all this was to hear a person who, with 
the exception of the Kansas City dele- 
gates and a half dozen others, no one 
had ever heard sing. “Not since 
Caruso . . .,” Opera House officials 
said. 


Crowds Stampede Opera House 


The crowds which besieged the doors 
of the opera house for standing room 
established something of a record. A 
few were at the Broadway entrance as 
early as noon. One elderly woman 
arrived with a camp chair at about 
eleven o’clock, provided with lunch and 
dinner. The majority of the applicants 
for general admission arrived with the 
closing of offices after five o’clock. By 
six o’clock the line at the front entrance 
stretched around the corner. At 7.30 the 
line from the family circle entrance met 
the other stream, completely encircling 
the opera house. 

The opening of the front doors was 
the signal for a battle for admission. 
A very small proportion gained admis- 
sion. The remainder of the throng aug- 
mented those on the Fortieth Street side. 
For some reason the family circle doors 
were not opened until nearly eight 
o’clock. Ticket-holders then were unable 
to gain admission through the crowds. 
The few police officers stationed there 
were not able to cope with the thousands 
who milled on the pavement. A hurry 
call was sent in and about fifty bluecoats 
arrived. The mounted officers rode up 
to the entrance, but those with tickets 
had to fight desperately for admission. 

The officers warned the crowd to fall 
back, but this had little effect. At last 
the horsemen rode up the pavement, and 
shrieking women were in some cases 
bruised in the panic. Nine arrests were 
made for impeding the clearing of the 
entrances, but only three persons were 





in Orchestra Hall, by the National High 
School Orchestra, led by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and J. E. Maddy of Michigan 
University. 

The afternoon will again be utilized 
for sectional meetings, as follows: “In- 
strumental Problems,” Case High 
School; “Harmony,” Book-Cadillac 
Hotel; “Rvral Music.” Hudson Com- 
pany’s Auditorium, and ‘‘Normal Train- 
ing for Sunervisors,” Statler Hotel. At 
1 o’clock there will be a concert by 
visiting organizations and at 6 o’clock 
an international folk-music program, 
both at the Case High School. Six na- 
tional groups will take part. 


held. The entire line at the family 
circle, including many who had stood for 
hours, failed to gain admission. It was 
estimated that 5000 were turned away. 


The Performance 


Inside the house, there was an air 
of unusual tension, though the first act, 
in which Gilda does not appear, passed 
uneventfully enough; meanwhile, many 
of those refused admission would not 
leave, stood crowded in the lobby, noses 
jammed against the windows that looked 
into the foyer. Every seat was taken, 
every available inch of standing room 
filled, and all the doors were guarded 
as in a state of seige. 

At just 8.50 the great yellow curtain 
lifted on the second act and five minutes 
after that Marion Talley—for the eve- 
ning, Gilda, daughter of Rigoletto, jester 
of the Duke of Mantua—ran on to the 
stage, threw herself into Rigoletto’s 
arms. It was a rather self-conscious, 
nervous little run, rather as if she hoped 
to get on and started with the business 
of the evening without being noticed. But 
to the great audience Marion Talley was 
the business of the evening, not the 
opera. They didn’t wait to hear her 
sing, beat their palms together until, she 
was made to forget she was Gilda and, 
hanging her head, she took a few shy 
little bows. There were a few in the 
audience who remembered that they had 
ecme to hear her sing and the boldest 
of them hissed their palm-beating neigh 
bors into quiet. She sang—‘Mia 
padre and when she came to her 
first pause, the clapping began again. 
It began every time there was a pause 
and every time lasted until Marion 
Talley forgot she was Gilda and remem 
bered she was Marion Talley making 
her Metropolitan début. The audienc« 
liked her and it was an audience keyed 
up to a very high pitch by a persistent 
press that takes such things into its ow 
hands. Clapping was a good outlet ani 
Marion Talley was a very appealing fig 
ure in her trailing turqoise velvet cos 
tume, with her almost childish lack of 
self-consciousness and her very natura 
voice. After she sang “Caro Nome” th¢ 
excited audience would not be quiet unt 
she had taken ten little thank-you bow: 
So it went right through the opera- 
en aria by the singer of the evening an 
then an ovation, never of hysterica 
dimensions—but of the kind that come 
from the entire house—welcoming an 
encouraging her, apparently ver 
sincere manifestations of pleasure 
There was an ovation at the end—wit! 
eighteen calls for the singers, the las 
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Moderns Turn Searchlight from Soul to Passing Show 





OW times have changed! 

The tone poet of the 
present decade no long- 
er looks within his ego 
for inspiration, forging 
soul - dramas, Freud - 
wise, from his disgruntlement over an 
unsatisfactory dinner. He does not 
rage over lost farthings, nor use the 
farewell of a favorite brother as an 
excuse for a Capriccio. Even the 
musty pages of mythology are pretty 
well closed for him, and battles fought 
to the tune of kettle-drums and na- 
tional airs tempt him not at all as 
symphonic subjects. 

His eyes are now on the mundane 
earth. Program music still holds the 
affections of a large part of our com- 
posers, despite the efforts of some mod- 
ernists to produce “pure” music with 
Bach and other polyphonists as models. 
But the song of the skyscrapers, the 
street cries of London, the noise and 
glitter of a carnival in Petrograd or a 
circus in an American back lot are the 
source of Twentieth Century inspira- 
tions. 

Each age has sought to express in its 
music the sights and sounds, feelings, 
beliefs and symbolisms of the time. Pro- 
gram music, the earliest beginnings of 
which are lost to us, has had a known 
development through more than 400 
years. 

The first formal attempts to link mu- 
sic with everyday matters. resulted, 
doubtless, in yar, occupational and 
ritual songs, such as primitive peoples 
sing today. Though the choral music 
of the early Christian church was some- 
what formalized, it expressed warning 
of doom, exhortation to virtue and joy 
in salvation. “Miracle” plays had their 
accompanying music, which was at times 
highly descriptive. 

















Primitive Program Works 


The best examples of early program 
music are found in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The favorite subjects of the mu- 
sie of this period, says Frederick Niecks, 
are war, the chase and imitation of ani- 
mal and bird voices. Battle pieces, just 
as they predominate in literature, are 
the favorite subjects of the early periods. 
The delightful “Coucou” of Daquin, re- 
vived in harpsichord programs by Wanda 
Landowska, illustrates the bird music in 
vogue during several centuries. 

There was also humorous character 
painting in the early operas and music 
to plays, such as the choruses of match- 
sellers and chimney-sweeps which the 
English Singers have recently salvaged 
from the entr’ acte music of old Italian 
dramas. The madrigal writers were ex- 
perts in imitative effects, painting the 
languishing lover, the merry chase and 
natural sights and sounds with skillfully 
varied melodies, rhythms and_ tempi. 
Byrd wrote a famous virginal piece de- 
seribing a battle. 

The clavecinists, Rameau, Couperin, 
Lully and others, pictured bird-song, 
creak of windmills, marching troops, toll- 
ing of bells, the merry pranks of min- 
strels and carnival followers, and the 
pomp and movement of balls and revels. 
One of the most ambitious early works 
in programmatic form was a series of 
six “Biblical” Sonatas for the clavier by 
Kuhnau, Bach’s’. predecessor at the 
Thomaskirche. These works abounded 
in picturesque touches, such as the rapid 
scale passage which describes the flight 
of David’s sling-stone against the fore- 
head of Goliath! 


Vusic Turns to Literature 


The Eighteenth Century definitely 
marks the beginning of a pronounced in- 
fluence of literature upon program mu- 
sic. This was to obtain for 200 years, 
together with the emphasis upon the sub- 
jective states of emotion and introspec- 
tive struggle. The polyphonic style was 
giving way to the classic structures 
reared upon dance forms, with their 
rigid periods. This century drew many 
of its subjects from classic lore—the 
flight of Mercury, Apollo’s descent into 
the lower world and other themes— 
mythological subjects which were 
adorned with the pretty, if insincere, 
figures of the day. The Biblical writers 

including Bach and Handel—delighted 





in imitative effects, such as the latter’s 
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WHEN EVOLUTION’S COURSE DISMAYS 


A Valkyrie from the Wagnerian Gallery Is Pictured by Dick Spencer in Unalloyed Amazement Before the Pedestal Whereon Deems Taylor 


Cracks the Ringmaster’s Whip for His “Circus Day.” 


Own Technic of the Saddle 


vivid plagues of frogs and flies in “Israel 
in Egypt.” 

The age of the classic opera is less 
important in this respect than the some- 
what naive beginnings of the symphony. 
Thus Dittersdorf drew upon Ovid for 
the themes of one of his orchestral com- 
positions. Haydn’s dance periods and 
charming, if antedated, symphonies—the 
“Surprise,” “Toy” and “Clock”’—in a 
sense mark the close of an era of simple 
attempts at representation. Mozart’s 
operas marked a new development in 
characterization in this form, but his or- 
chestral music, of unequalled fecundity 
and melodic inspiration, is definitely of 
the transition period, before music grew 
profoundly self-searching. 


Directing Spotlight Within 


The advent of Beethoven marked the 
final triumph of music as a medium for 
painting the internal life. This master’s 
contributions to the strict genre of pro- 
gram music—such as “The Battle of 
Vittoria,” “Egmont,” ‘“Coriolanus,” the 
“Pastoral” and “Eroica’” symphonies 
are few. But, according to the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, he often 
had poetic images in mind, such as the 


famous “Fate knocking at the door.” 
Scenes from literature are often re- 
sponsible for his inspirations. More- 


ever, he translated these into a musical 
language unexampled for force and ap- 
propriateness. 

The Romantic era brings Weber, 
whose Concertstiick enshrines the rescue 
of a lady by her true knight, and 
whose “Freischiitz’”’ paints demoniac in- 
fluences in a manner still effective today. 
Schubert developed the dramatic por- 
trayal of emotion in the lied to a new 
intensity. His “Trout” swims to a high- 
ly natural and ingenious figure, and his 
horses gallop superbly. The gently mus- 
ing Schumann, an introspective musician 
without a peer, broadened the piano’s 
scope for program connotations to a vast 
degree. That the beloved “Carnaval” 
and “Papillons” exert so great a fasci- 
nation for pianists of all degrees is 
doubtless the result of their apt descrip- 
tive touches and playful, tender humor. 
In the case of Chopin, it is not a little 
suggestive that the most popular studies 
have been named by others, and that the 
B Flat Minor Sonata, with its wind whis- 
tling over graves, is outstandingly pop- 
ular, 


In the golden age of the tone-poem, 
program music became distinctly more 
literal. The impetus was given by Ber- 
lioz, an impulsive composer of little 
spiritual depth, but much “sensibility,” 
who needed the impetus upon him of the 
external world in order to create. The 
pictcrial quality of his work is some- 
times more important than the musical, 
and his “fixed themes” to describe per- 
sons set a model for others. Liszt still 
strives, in his own words, to depict na- 
ture “as it affects the soul.” But Wag- 
ner, despite his avowed antipathy to pro- 
gram music, developed its literal side as 
few men before him. He paints the im- 
mediate world and the supernatural, 
physical phenomena and the most in- 
volved moods and mental processes. The 
final extremes of literalness were reached 
by Strauss, who once expressed his am- 
bition to describe table silver so accu- 
rately that the teaspoons might be dis- 
tinguished from the knives! The grad- 
ual decline of the emotional forces in 
music, together with the growth of the 
orchestra and the means for more com- 
plicated expression, find their climax in 
this composer. 


Renascence of the Dance 


The introspective is predominant in 
Brahms—a figure overtowering his time 
—but in most moderns the external life 
is of major importance. During the latter 
part of the Nineteenth Century, the 
folk-element was resurrected in music. 
This return to the primitive has resulted 
in music stressing the dance-element, 
with a search for the vivid and complex 
in rhythm, The Russian School relies 
much on vivid color and folk-idiom. 
These elements are more tmportant to- 
day than the slavish realism of a for- 
mer day. The ballet has had a rena- 
scence—in itself a form of dance-pro- 
gram to music. 

The pronounced exclusion of emotion 
from much modern music has hardly 
been compensated for by a more vivid 
picturization of externals, with amazing 
technical feats and developments in har- 
mony and instrumentation, as in the 
work of Stravinsky. The present rever- 
sion to “pure” music and old forms may 
presage a sharp revolt from the pictorial 
ideal and a return to the rhythmic pat- 
terns of the dance. 

Yet modern musical idiom is more 
realistic than in the days of the classic 





The Bareback Riders in the Latter Opus Challenge Comparison with Her 


oratorio writers. Compare Honegger’s 
“Roi David,” with its barbaric chants, 
or Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus,” with its 
involved polyphonic use of modes and 
Orientalisms, for example, with “Elijah” 
or “Messiah.” Primitive man beats the 
earth and his breast in the orgy of 
rhythms that is “Sacre du Printemps”— 
a vast journey from the furlana and the 
polonaise of polite yesterday. Sights and 
sounds are vividly reproduced in the 
swirl and harsh complexity of this music. 


{merican Life Paraphrased 


When the American school began to 
try its wings, about fifty years ago, there 
was little of the pictorial in its output. 
The influence was largely that of Ger- 
many. 

Introspective verses were often in this 
period used as mottoes for symphonic 
movements. The classic example of the 
school which found its inspiration in lit- 
erature is Liszt. The insurgent souls 
were girded for battle with trucculent 
melodies and thrumming harps. The 
“Ode” was much in favor. The end of an 
epoch is marked by Whitman’s “barbaric 
yawp.” 

How big a step to the modern era! 
The crudity and force of the national 
life have now found a voice in its music. 
In the realm of humor the comic strip, 
a truly original development, has been 
transplanted to music in Carpenter’s 
“Krazy Kat.” The same composer’s 
ballet, “Skyscrapers,” had its pre- 
miére at the Metropolitan last week, with 
settings by Robert Edmond Jones. 

The signs of a more vivid picturing of 
life are not far to seek. Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka” reproduces the clangor of 
a carnival, with its barrel-organs and 
vulgar life of. the crowds. When his 
blaring, biting harmonies and brilliant 
rhythmic effects are compared with the 
conventional melodic formule of “Pag- 
liacci,” the gain in vividness of the mod- 
erns is apparent. 

It is a long step from MacDowell’s 
“Bre’r Remus” to the “Daniel Jazz” of 
Louis Gruenberg. The droll verses of 
Lindsay, picturing a Negro exhorter’s 
version of the fiery furnace episode, have 
at their core the modernity echoed in the 
music, 

A new American voice is that of 
Aaron Copland, whose “Music for the 
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for Miss Talley alone. Many pushed 
their way to the front to get a good 
look at the Metropolitan’s youngest 
prima donna, many of them to see 
“Father” Talley, who with sister Flor- 
ence had watched the first performance 
from the front of the orchestra. 

It was the first time Mr. Talley had 
heard his daughter sing for a long time. 
He did not seem disappointed. After 
the second act he found his way back 
stage, where a telegraph apparatus had 
been installed, there sent himself an 
Associated Press dispatch not twenty 
feet away from where his daughter was 
singing. He clicked off: 

“The things that the Talley family 
have been dreaming of for fifteen years 
have come true. Our little girl is sing- 
ing to the world as we always thought 
she could some time do and would do. 

“CHARLES M,. TALLEY.” 


Kansas City Reception 


After the performance a reception was 
held back stage for the Kansas City 
delegates. There Miss Talley, against a 
solid: background of flowers, held court. 
First to be received were camera men 
who snapped her in every pose, alone, 
with Otto H. Kahn, Mayor Beach and 
her father and mother and sister Flor- 
ence, and the leading Kansas City dele- 
gates. There were speeches by Jacob 
Harzfeld, head of the Kansas City dele- 
gation, and by Mayor Beach. W. Frank 
Gentry, secretary of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of his 
organization, presented her with a silver 
piacque “in recognition and appreciation 
ot her first appearance with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company.” Mr. Kahn 
made a_ speech, congratulated Miss 
Talley, Mr. and Mrs. Talley “who must 
be very wise parents,” the youth of 
America and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company that dares and does. 

“Aren’t you thrilled?” said pressmen 
to the young lady who was at the bottom 
of it all. 

“No. ” 

“How do you feel now that it’s really 
happened?” 

“Why just as I did before.” 

“Weren’t you frightened?” 

“No,” 

“And weren’t you thrilled?” 

“No. I guess I’m a rather thrilless 
person.” 

Marion Talley’s Career 


Among the Missourians to take the 
trip to New York was John R. Jones 
who was director of t!.e First Christian 
Church Choir in Kansas City when 
Marion, then ten years old, begged to 
sing in it, because her mother and Flor- 
ence -did. She was too young; but Mr. 
Jones, appreciating the rare beauty of 
her voice, relented and took a great 
interest in her. When the war came, 
Mr. Jones left with the Kansas City 
troops, and Marion became the pupil of 
Ottley Cranston, who, with Mrs. Crans- 
ton, directs the Kansas City Civic Opera 
Company. It was at one of Mr. Crans- 
ton’s pupil-recitals that Blanche Leder- 
man, MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent, 
first heard her sing. Marion Talley, 
then only a little girl with her hair 
down her back in curls, was to sing 
Handel’s “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre.” 

“Well that should be amusing,” said 
Miss Lederman to the friend next to her. 
“I guess I’ll stay for it.” 

She was so impressed by the girl’s 
voice that she rushed over to see her 
friend Mrs. George E. Powell, music 
critic of the Kansas City Star. Mrs. 
Powell heard her, wrote columns in the 
Star, interested many people in her. In 
May, 1922, Marion Talley made her only 
two operatic appearances before her 
Metropolitan début, as Arline in “The 
Bohemian Girl” and as Mignon with the 
Kansas City Opera Company. Among 
those most impressed were Jacob A. 
Harzfeld and John T. Harding, Kansas 
City business men. They made the busi- 
ness arrangements for a benefit concert. 
That was in October, 1922. Then came 
her audition at the Metropolitan and in 
the spring of 1923 two more benefit con- 
certs in Kansas City—making the total 
amount netted from Kansas City con- 
certs approximately $10,000. Marion 
studied in New York, went back to 
Kansas City in the spring of 1924 and 
gave more concerts—one in the Ivanhoe 
Concert Series, one in Convention Hall, 
one in Lindsborg, Mo., and one in 
Emporia at the spring festival, earned 
over $12,000, on the strength of which 





the Talleys—Mother, Marion and Flor- 
ence—packed themselves off for Italy, 
where Marion studied Italian and 
French and several coloratura roles. It 
was on the fourth of last July in Milan 
that she and Mr. Gatti met and drew 
up her contract for the Metropolitan. 
Close upon Miss Talley’s first Metro- 
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olitan appearance came her radio dé- 
ut. For the benefit of Kansas Citians 
who were unable to come to New York 
she sang, among other things, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” Her second appearance 
at the Metropolitan was a special Wash- 
ington’s Birthday matinée of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 








By Oscar Thompson 


ORGETTING, if that is 

possible, the almost un- 
precedented commotion 
stirred over Marion Talley’s 
début as Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
at the Metropolitan, and put- 
ting out of mind, also, the 
extravagant predictions that 
were made for her, it is pos- 
sible to recognize in the 
young Missouri singer ma- 
terial of which much may be 
made. 

If she had sung Wednes- 
day night as an unknown 
and unheralded foreign art- 
ist, she would have been a 
success. The success would 
have been deserved. But 
this reviewer does not be- 
lieve there would have been 
anything partaking of sen- 
sation. 

Personally, I preferred her 
Gilda to any other Gilda of 
recent seasons. But I did 
not feel that she sang as a 
full-flown artist. The voice 
was often of lovely quality, 
but both immature’ and 
miniature. It dwindled, as 
so many other voices have 
done, in the vast reaches of 
the Metropolitan. In the so- 
prano’s use of it, there was 
more of promise than of ful- 
fillment. That promise was 
so high, however, that it 
needed no such excitement as 
had been engendered, to sig- 
nal it out from the run of 
new voices that are heard every year 
at the Metropolitan. 

There is a middle ground to be 
taken with regard to this much over- 
stressed first appearance. If it was 
disappointing for some, that was _ be- 
cause they had set their expectations 
on another Patti. Miss Talley sang as 
a gifted novice, whose place in the op- 
eratic firmament will depend entirely on 
her vocal and artistic growth. As dis- 
closed in “Rigoletto,” hers was singing’ 
that was distinctly pleasure-giving and 
fraught with wistful charm, and it left 
something of its own to haunt the 
memory. 

If she did herself full justice—some- 
thing that can better be told after her 
second and third appearances in “Lucia” 
and “Rigoletto” this week—there are 
definite steps to be taken to improve 
her vocal art. She can free her bright, 
but by no means sensational, upper tones 
of certain touches of constriction; she 
can give more of certitude to her fiori- 
ture, and she can better her clean-cut 
trill by diligent exercises to increase its 
rapidity. But she sang Wednesday 
night with no pronounced vices of pro- 
duction or style. How few are the col- 
oratura vocalists of whom that can be 
said! The voice was essentially true 
(despite a slip or two that may have 
been due to excitement); its emission 
was easy and unforced; there was even 
a feeling that the young soprano was 
holding overmuch in reserve: that she 
was erring on the side of vocal restraint. 

Doubtless those in the front rows cap- 
tured more of the voice’s inherent tonal 
appeal than others seated further back. 
The luscious, velvety bloom in the middle 
and lower tones rather lacked carrying 
power. But this, rightly developed, will 
be what will distinguish Miss Talley 
from the many of her type who project 
a white, and often metallic, tone that 
carries well and seems to lend itself to 
agility, but which lacks the essential 
tenderness of this Missouri girl’s still 
rather childish organ. Some of her high 
tones verged on this less desirable other 
quality. 

This writer heard Miss Talley sing 








| Critical View of Marion Talley’s Debut 
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Marion Talley as “Gilda” 

privately when she was fifteen. Her 
precocious gifts then were much the 
same as_ today. 
There is _ still 
something of 
childishness in 
her entire deliv- 
ery, as well as in 
t h e beautiful 
voice. This was, 
perhaps, an as- 
set, rather than 
otherwise, as 
Gilda. Her sim- 
ple, straight- 
forward, naive 
manner gave an 
illusion to the 
part that no 
mere acting could 
have done. Her 
own inexperience 
was reflected in 
the utter  inno- 
cence of the 
jester’s daughter. 
Her costumes became her, and she moved 
with an instinctive grace, if at times 
self-consciously, that was in itself very 
winning. 

Not many finished technicians of the 
stage could have fallen to the floor and 
buried head in arms on a chair with the 
girlish suppleness of movement that 
characterized a bit of her business in the 
third-act scene with the anguished 
father. Whether Miss Talley has acting 
talents beyond her skill in simply being 
natural, can only be conjectured. Doubt- 
less, she must grow dramatically, as she 
must grow vocally in experience, if she 
is to become the bright luminary it is 
possible for her to be. 

Today, hers is not a phenomenal voice, 
and she is not a phenomenal vocalist. 
Amazingly mature at fifteen, she seemed 
on this occasion equally immature at 
nineteen. Her operatic future may de- 
pend quite as much on what life holds 
for her as on the unremittingly hard 
drill to which she must be subjected. 
The Metropolitan management, having 
chosen to give her the requisite pre- 
liminary experience here, instead of 
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sending her abroad for it, has her future 
largely in its hands. On it rests the 
responsibility of watchfulness and wise 
training, that this voice may be ripened 
into one of the treasures of lyric stage. 

In the cast with Miss Talley were 
Giuseppe De Lucca as Rigoletto, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi as Jl Duca, José Mar- 
dones as Sparafucile, Merle Alcock as 
Maddalena, and in lesser parts, Grace 
Anthony, Paolo Ananian, Millo Picco, 
Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Nanette Guilford and Paolina Tomisani. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

De Luca plainly covered up the con- 
fusion of the young singer at her first 
entrance when the applause made it 
difficult for her 
to go ahead with 
her part. He has 
seldom s un g 
more beautifully, 
or acted with 
more conviction. 
The tremendous 
outburst of ap- 
plause given him 
when Miss Tal- 
ley left him to 
take a curtain 
call alone was 
well earned. 
Lauri-Volpi’s 
singing had _ its 
now familiar 
merits and de- 
merits, including 
vices of emission 
which it is to be 
hoped Miss Tal- 
ley will never 
imitate. The beautiful voice of Mar- 
dones was, as ever, a joy in the scene of 
the nocturnal meeting of the assassin 
and Rigoletto. Merle Alcock was an en- 
gaging temptress. The quartet, how- 
ever, was by no means well sung, lacking 
both in balance and tonal quality. Sera- 
fin’s conducting was moderate in _ its 
dynamics, possibly out of consideration 
for the young star. 

The high moment of the evening was,. 
of course, the “Caro Nome.” By the: 
time it was reached, the evident excite- 
ment of the soprano’s entrance had 
quieted, and she sang with an easy con- 
trol of her resources. She did not in- 
terject the high E (not in the score, but 
commonly attempted by singers of the 
type), and there was more that was: 
pensively musical than exciting in her 
accomplishment of the air’s florid em+ 
bellishments. 
lack of intensity in the duet with Rigo- 
letto, “Si Vendetta Tremenda,” which: 

















so often resolves itself into a baritone: 


tour de force with soprano obbligato. 
But those who had an ear for small de- 
tails will not soon forget the loveliness 
of her middle voice in the phrase ‘“Gual- 
tier Malde,” as she concluded the scene 
in which “Caro Nome” had created some- 
thing more than its usual excitement. 
Marion Talley in “Lucia” 

Another’ sold-out house applauded 
Marion Talley’s second operatic adven= 
ture at the Metropolitan, when the young 
soprano impersonated the unhappy 
heroine of Donizetti’s Italianization of 
Walter Scott’s “Bride of Lammermoor” 
at a special matinée on Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The leading artists associated with 
her were those who had shared in the 
vocal burdens of “Rigoletto” at her de- 
but. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was Edgardo, 
Giuseppe de Luca Enrico, and Jose 
Mardones Raimondo. Secondary parts 
were assigned to Grace Anthony, Angelo 
Bada and Giordano Paltrinieri. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. 

The Lucia of the afternoon was as 
excitedly acclaimed as the Gilda of the 
preceding Wednesday. A_ considerable 
number of the Kansas City delegation 
remained in New York for Miss Talley’s 
second appearance, and it was the ex- 
pressed opinion of several of these that 
the youthful artist was more fully her- 
self than she was at her début. There 
were ten recalls after the “Mad Scene,” 
and the progress of the opera was in- 
terrupted by applause each time the 
music afforded opportunity for florid 
singing or for a particularly altitudinous 
note. Demonstration followed 
stration in each of the three scenes in 
which the heroine appears. 

“Lucia” makes heavier demands on 
its soprano than “Rigoletto.” Aside from 
the ever-taxing “Mad Scene,” the first 
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story, sans romance, sans much of any- 
thing pertaining to those emotions with 
which the art of the past has been chiefly 
concerned, but, for all its grotesque trivi- 
ality, perilously near the living truth. 
With “Skyscrapers,” Broadway came 
to the Metropolitan—or, perhaps, the re- 
verse was true, and the last citadel of 
classic and romantic art went over to 
the cause of Broadway. In its essence, 
“Skyscrapers” is a Revue, a Follies, in 
a more compact and logical form, refined 
beyond the ordinary desires of Revue or 
Follies’ audiences, and danced to a score 
composed by a gifted musician who 
brought genuine craftsmanship to his 
task. ln a word, “Skyscrapers” is about 
what these popular Broadway dance 
shows might be, and ought to be, if the 
theaters producing them had any art 
purpose back of their catering to the 
universal craze for jazz dancing. 
Whether it is incumbent on the Metro- 
politan to show Broadway what it might 
do, and should do, is another matter. 
The fact that must be recorded here is 
that the Metropolitan management called 
upon Broadway to help mount ‘“Sky- 
scrapers” properly, and the _ results 
proved the wisdom of this course. 
Though the regular Metropolitan ballet, 
augmented from the ballet school, pro- 
vided the dancers, the work was staged 
and directed by Sammy Lee, of revue 
fame. The scenery and costumes were 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones. 
similariy borrowed for the occasion. He, 
with Mr. Carpenter, worked out the 
mise-en-scene and the dance succession. 
“Valuable suggestions by Walt Kuhn” 
were also acknowledged on the printed 
program. A Negro group, organized by 
Frank Wilson, that both sang and 
danced, was no immaterial factor. The 
cast, not so all-important to the success 
of the work as in most ballets, was as 
follows: 
The Strutter. Albert Troy 
Herself : ... Rita De Leporte 
White-Wings.. Roger Dodge 


‘onductor, Louis Hasselmans 


3 * 


With the parting of the curtains for 
“Skyscrapers,” blinking red lights are 
revealed at either side of the stage that 
are at once understood to represent 
traffic signals. These, as the program 
makes clear, are “symbols of restless- 
ness.” A fantastic “drop” is lifted and 
reveals “an abstraction of the _ sky- 
scraper” and “the work that produces 
it—and the interminable crowd that 
passes by.” Girders in angular confu- 
sion are etched against vacancy, men in 
the semblance of overalls go through 
the motions of violent labor, while 


shadows in human shape move list- 
lessly, meaninglessly by. 
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Photos by Wide World 

One of the Settings and Some of the Leading Figures in the Production of the Semi-Jazz 
Ballet, “Skyscrapers” at the Metropolitan. In the Upper Group Are, Left to Right: 
Sammy Lee, Who Staged the Ballet; John Alden Carpenter, the Composer; Louis 
Hasselmans, Conductor, and in the Rear, Robert Edmond Jones, the Scenic Artist. The 
Lower Group Includes Three of the Principal Characters in the Ballet, Left to Right: 
Roger Dodge as “White Wings,” Rita De Leporte as “Herself” and Albert Troy as 
“The Strutter” 


show end men, comic policemen and 
characters of a midway plaisance 
manipulated in colorful, but on_ the 
whole, orderly successions of dances. 
The fifth scene brings the transition 
from play to work, as the men in overalls 
surrender their dance partners to return 


The whistles blow, the workers 
emerge, each steps into the arms of a 
short-skirted, bare-legged partner, and 
there is a dancing exodus for the re- 
sorts of pleasure. The stage picture 
that follows is one of striking illusion, 
representative of “any Coney Island,” 


with its Ferris wheels, its scenic rail- to the labors of the skyscraper. Gigantic 
ways, its street shows, its heedless, fun- shadows, suggesting a Herculean power 
mad, dance-addled crowds, swirling behind the building of a great city’s 
through rhythmic figures and forma- _ business edifices, are cast upward against 
tions, glorifying the American girls’ the girders as the ballet ends. 


The Negro chorus, recruited from Har- 
lem, has a curious place in the Coney 
Island scene. White Wings, blackface 
street sweeper, goes to sleep propped 
against a traffic sign. Shadowy figures 
emerge, as in a dream, and sing in 
melancholy mood, until with a sudden 


nether extremities. with no particular 
thought as to whether she has either 
brain or heart. 

There is a ‘“‘throw-back,” as movie 
parlance has it, to the idea of work, with 
a sudden cessation of the dancing, and 
a return, in the midst of the Coney 
Island revelry, to the men in overalls snapping of the strain, they begin danc- 
swinging their sledges and crouched ing, one by one. Then White Wings 
about their riveting fires. This is fol- wakes and takes up the same jerky, 
lowed by an equally violent reversion to jazzy steps. This part was well pre- 
play, which flappers, sailors, minstrel sented by Roger Dodge. 











Photo by International Newsreel 

Of the other principals, Albert Troy 
did some effective “strutting” in a cos- 
tume that outdid any caricature of the 
newspaper comic strips. 

Rita De Leporte was lively and engag- 
ing in appearance as Herself. ‘The stars 
of the performance, however, were the 
four men in evening clothes—Carpenter, 
Jones, Lee and Hasselmans—who were 
called before the curtain repeatedly at 
the ballet’s close. 

Doubtless, there has been more origi- 
nal and more highly vitalized dancing 
in various Broadway shows than the 
best of that in “Skyscrapers.” In spite 
of Lee and Jones, there were some very 
conventional evolutions in the jazz 
choreography. But it never missed fire 
and it never dragged. Perhaps its chief 
lack was that of virile masculinity in the 
Coney Island scene. It is difficult to 
understand why the sailors of this revel 
were callipygian Venuses, instead of 
hearty, swaggering, roistering males. 

kk * 





Carpenter’s score, however, is what is 
of real importance in “Skyscrapers.” It 
is the work of one who has mastered his 
materials. More often it is of a semi- 
jazz, than of a real jazz character; 
sometimes, as in the episode of the sing- 
ing Negroes, it is even remote from the 
spirit of jazz. His jazz and semi-jazz 
are not bald incorporations of cabaret 
tunes. He has created his own musical 
ideas, save for a few _ incorporated 
phrases of ‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” and a fleeting suggestion or 
two of “Yankee Doodle,” “Dem Goo-Goo 
Eyes” and various vaguely remembered 
“Blues.” The work was written for a 
symphonic orchestra, not for jazz band. 
Saxophones and a banjo have parts, but 
rather minor ones. This is not literal 
jazz, but jazz as it has filtered through 
the mind of a musician who thinks in 
terms of art, and whose purpose was to 
write an art work, not merely to add to 
America’s store of popular music. Hav- 
ing chosen the subject he did, with the 
intent to represent the externals of 
present-day city life in this country, it 
is impossible not to agree with him that 
the jazz idiom is the appropriate one. 
As the composer said in explaining his 
aims, to create a musical commentary 
on contemporary American life without 
reference to jazz would be for an Amer- 
ican musician “a difficult, if not a pain- 
ful task.” 

“Skyscrapers” is empty or worth 
while as an art work in proportion to 
the emptiness or worth-while qualities 
of those things it personifies. As a per- 
sonification of them it is to be admired— 
not highly original perhaps—since Stra- 
vinsky, Strauss and others contributed 
to its technical and coloristic facture— 
but musicianly and accomplishing just 
what it set out to do. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 
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New Repertoire Record in Sight for 
Season at the Metropolitan—Another 
Reason Why Gunmen in New York 
Get Desperate—Congress Again Jilts 
Muse in Favor of Movie Flapper— 
De Luca’s Part in the Initial Success 
of Marion Talley — The Modern 
Svengali Who Can Keep a Budding. 
Soprano from Singing in Her Home 
Town—One Way of Mixing Business 
and Music 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Another record is due to be broken 
this year at the Metropolitan. 

With the total of operas already given, 
or announced for the next sennight, now 


at forty-two, it seems certain that the 
number of different works mounted in 
the season of 1925-26 will surpass last 
year’s unprecedented figure of forty-five. 
In addition to the forty-two already on 
the lists, “Siegfried,” ‘Gotterdimmer- 
ung” and “Don Quichotte” are known to 
be ahead, which would bring the figure 
level with last season’s. 

“Carmen,” “Le Coq d’Or,” ‘“Pet- 
rushka,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Samson 
et Dalila,” “L’Oracolo” are all possibili- 
ties for the next six weeks. It may be 
presumed that “Jenufa,” “Giovanni Gal- 
lurese” and “Dinorah,” three of last 
season’s additions to the répertoire are 
now definitely out of it, as all were fail- 
ures with the New York public. 

Each recent season has seen the total 
at the Metropolitan mount, both with 
respect to the number of performances 
and the number of different operas 
given. Whether this year’s grand total 
will surpass last year’s figure of 176 
separate performances, exclusive of Sun- 
day concerts, will depend on the number 
of special matinées in the remaining 
weeks. The season, which will conclude 
on April 18, is of the same duration 
as last season—twenty-four weeks. This 
is the longest and most varied opera 
span to be experienced anywhere in the 
world. 

Present indications are that last year’s 
leaders among the operas will again be 
at the top, or near it. “Aida” and 
“Pagliacci” headed the list a year ago 
with eight performances each, followed 
by “La Bohéme” and “Gioconda” with 
seven. “Pagliacci” is at present in front 
of all others with seven, and “Aida” is 
one of four operas that have been given 
six times, the others being “La Bohéme,” 
“Tannhauser” and “The Jewels of the 
Madonna.” 

Last season was especially notable for 
the number of Wagner performances, 
these reaching a combined total of 
thirty-two. Including the announced 
performances of the special matinée 
series, twenty-six are assured for this 
year, even without the repetitions that 
are certain to be given “Parsifal,” 
“Meistersinger,” “Siegfried” and ‘“Gdt- 
terdimmerung.” It also seems probable 
that “Lohengrin” will be heard again. 

The absence of “Carmen” from the 
répertoire has passed virtually un- 
noticed, perhaps because the Russians 
with their “Carmencita and the Soldier” 
at the Jolson have supplied distractions 
enough for those who have a special 
fondness for Bizet’s opera. 

As a matter of personal opinion, I 
think “Carmen” might very well be 


’ 


dropped for a number of seasons, simply 
because there is no real Carmen among 
the singers at the opera hovse. 


There 


are several who can give passably good 
performances of it, but in doing so they 
emphasize their versatility more than 
they do any particular fitness for the 
part. 

Early in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s regime 
at the Metropolitan, the Bizet opera was 
put on the shelf for five years, beginning 
with the season of 1909-10, and it was 
only when Geraldine Farrar undertook 
the réle in 1914-15 that it was restored. 
An occasional rest is as good for an 
overworked opera as it is for an indi- 
vidual, and I have been wondering 
whether the nightly “Carmencita” of 
the Russians has not convinced the Met- 
ropolitan general manager that another 
of those rest periods is at hand. 





ATE played a cruel joke on a pair 

of New York’s boldest bandits the 
other evening, and I would give a pretty 
penny just now for their opinion of 
music criticism. 

It seems that the desperadoes had re- 
ceived an underground tip that a bank 
messenger or payroll clerk was headed 
their way. 

They stationed themselves at the sub- 
way exit in Park Place and waited for 
their victim. Doubtless they were 
heavily armed, and if they had been 
forced to use their weapons I have no 
doubt that the newspaper reporters 
would have seen to it that the revolvers 
“smoked.” 

It was a ticklish job, for there were 


police officers in the vicinity and a man 


was selling papers near at hand. People 
came and went,'up and down the subway 
shaft. ‘ 

All unsuspecting of what was in store 
for him, a messenger boy emerged carry- 
ing two well stuffed envelopes. The 
bandits were upon him so suddenly that 
he never even thought of yelling. All 
he could do was to stand and deliver. 

Seizing the bulky envelopes, the pair 
darted away. The messenger went rue- 
fully and excitedly back to the Forty- 
first Street office of the Western Union 
to report what had happened. 

In a street several blocks away, a 
passerby later discovered the envelopes. 
One was addressed to the Evening 
World, the othe: to the Sun. Inside was 
what had all the appearances of being 
newspaper “copy,” and it is said that the 
well known signature of W. J. Hender- 
son was attached to one sheet that ap- 
pertained to a recital in Aeolian Hall. 

I can’t vouch for the accuracy of all 
the details, but just the same I would 
like to know what those payroll bandits 
think of music criticism in New York. 





ONGRESS, in the course of tax re- 
vision for politics only, has again 
turned a deaf ear to music. 

Culture and the arts mean far less 
to our national lawmakers than the 
movies. There’s a reason. 

Though refusing to remove the tax 
from opera and concert tickets, which 
ordinarily range in price from $1 to as 
high as $10, they raised exemptions on 
amusement tickets so that those which 
cost up to 75 cents may go untaxed. 
Previously, the limit of tax-free tickets 
was 50 cents. 

This, plainly, is discrimination against 
the musical art in favor of all but the 
most expensive moving pictures. Only 
rarely, outside of New York, does a 
ticket for a film entertainment cost more 
than 75 cents. Equally rare are opera 
or concert tickets for so low a price. 

This plainly is politics. The universal 
movies mean votes. Apparently, the 
politicians regard the voting strength of 
music, in comparison, as_ negligible. 
Every neighborhood, village and hamlet 
has its motion picture theater and the 
influence of these can be seen with the 
naked eye. 

The “home folk” will all be pleased, as 
well as the theater proprietors, if the 
tax nuisance is done away with on the 
little shows that never lack an audience. 
Cronies and the children of cronies will 
have more nickels for spending else- 
whore, Blesced be the tax removers! 


But what does this accomplish for the 
upbuilding and bettering of America? 
Wherein does it offer any encouragement 
toward richer and better living, toward 
improvement of our citizenry? 

As things stand, it may be said that 
the noblest of the arts is taxed so as 
to permit cheap and not infrequently 
debasing entertainment to evade its 
contribution to the maintenance of our 
government. 

Dollars are exacted from struggling 
music students, eager to hear opera at 
the Metropolitan that pennies may be 
saved to those who have no other purpose 
than to kill time. 

Isn’t it enough that this country, rich- 
est of all nations and of all the one 
which most needs the spiritual benison 
of the arts, should refuse to music the 
subsidies other countries extend to it, 
without its placing a bounty, so to speak, 
on the heads of all those who produce 
or listen to music? 

As applied to opera and concerts, this 
tax is in effect a penalty. That it could 
have been eliminated through a wise 
readjustment of other provisions of the 
law, including several in which no real 
question of public policy is involved, is 
admitted by everyone. But Congress 
muddled the bill, as usual, and having 
cut too much from the nation’s taxes 
elsewhere, was unable or unwilling to do 
its clear duty with respect to music. 

Music, which is about ninety per cent 
altruistic and only ten per cent com- 
mercial, must sustain heavy and annoy- 
ing burdens. 

Motion pictures, which are about ten 
per cent altruistic and ninety per cent 
commercial, are shown special favors. 

The muse, it would seem, is not yet 
in position to compete for the affections 
of congressmen against the flapper who 
vamps with votes. 





F young Marion Talley saved all the 

clippings at her disposal from New 
York newspapers with respect to her 
début, she already has need of a new 
scrap book. In twenty-four hours she 
was more written about than many a 
famous artist is in as many years. 

I was particularly interested in what 
she said as to her own thoughts as she 
made her first entrance. The reviewers 
all seemed to feel that she was flustered. 
She, however, insists that she was not. 

“When I walked out on the stage, I 
thought only of two things—the blinding 
lights and De Luca. I was glad he was 
there. He has been so wonderful to 
work with.” 

It always aids my digestion to find a 
veteran helping a novice. Only a short 
while ago I had occasion to express my- 
self with regard to the heartening fash- 
ion in which Edward Johnson “played 
up” to Mary Lewis at her début and did 
much to draw out of her the best quali- 
ties she possessed. 

Now, I wish to salute Giuseppe De 
Luca, for what he did to make the ordeal 
of Miss Talley’s début an easier one, I 
am told that he was like a father to 
her in rehearsals—as much a father as 
Rigoletto is to Gilda in the opera. There 
is no more poised and finished singer in 
the opera house than this baritone. It 
is not difficult to realize that by leaning 
on his experience, Miss Talley could 
much more easily survive those first 
moments of terrific strain, when the ap- 
plauding audience would scarcely permit 
her to go on with her role. 

I think the huge throng sensed what 
De Luca was doing for the young singer, 
and that the tremendous outburst of ap- 
plause which greeted him when he took 
a curtain call alone, had in it a recog- 
nition of this helpfulness as well as of 
his unusually beautiful singing and con- 
vincing acting. 


MONG the echoes of the Talley début, 

it is inevitable that there should be 
criticism of General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza for bringing the young soprano 
out in a chief réle without her hav- 
ing gone through the years of 
preparation elsewhere which commonly 
are regarded as necessary, prior to a 
Metropolitan début. These critics seem 


to overlook the fact that other young 
Americans have come to the Metropoli- 
tan without European experience, and 
that several—Mario Chamlee for one— 
stepped at once into chief réles. 





UT although Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 

not taken me into his confidence on 
this point, I think I can state the situa- 
tion, as he sees it. He believes he has 
in Miss Talley a singer of real possi- 
bilities. Believing this, he had his choice 
of sending her abroad for her prelimi- 
nary experience or of giving her that 
preliminary experience at the Metropoli- 
tan, under his own watchful guidance. 

For every voice that survives the 
merciless routine of the small European 
opera house, it is probable that three are 
ruined. Mr. Gatti had to choose, 
then, between the guidance of others 
and his own, and he preferred that this 
particular singer should make her start 
where he and his associates could watch 
her and safeguard her. 

I am told, sub rosa, that her contract, 
which was signed in Milan on the Fourth 
of July, is for three years, and that she 
will appear once or twice a week for the 
remainder of the season—a sufficiently 
heavy program for any singer. Pre- 
sumably, she will sing only parts con- 
genial to her voice. In Europe, singers 
are sometimes called on to sing four 
times a week and are forced into both 
dramatic and florid rdéles. 

There has been talk about Miss Tal- 
ley’s obstinacy—or that of someone 
close to her—with respect to teachers. 
This possibly has another side. At 
any rate, I am told that the veteran 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, one of the 
first to recognize her possibilities, ad- 
vised a coach rather than a voice builder 
for her, when she heard the girl sing. 

Perhaps this young American is one 
of those who will develop best through 
actual singing on the stage. Perhaps 
not. I, for one, would trust Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza on this point in preference to 
almost any singing teacher I know, much 
as I admire many of the lights of the 
profession. 

I believe the girl has, indeed, a set 
little mind of her own which, if she is 
well advised, may carry her far. 

I understand that when she returned 
from her study of languages and of 
roles abroad, Mr. Gatti made her 
promise to sing for no one. She went 
back to Kansas City, where she had 
given with great success a benefit con- 
cert the year before, and in spite of 
public and private importunities, she re- 
fused to sing for anyone. Her own 
father did not hear her. 

This was referred to among her 
friends as “the singless summer.” Hints 
got abroad (and into print) that she 
had lost her voice, or that it had been 
seriously impaired by bad teaching in 
Italy. 

To have so faithfully observed Mr. 
Gatti’s injunction to silence under such 
circumstances was something of a feat of 
self-possession, I think, on the part of 
a very popular singer in her ’teens, just 
returned from Europe to her home town! 


ate 


WAS interested, too, in a poll which 

was taken in the long line of persons 
waiting hour after hour for a chance to 
get standing room at Miss Talley’s dé- 
but. 

It seemed to me there was more of 
real significance in the predominance of 
Americans in that line, than there was 
in the much-written about circumstance 
that Miss Talley cooked her own break- 
fast the day she was to sing and was 
hungry enough before the performance 
to enjoy a substantial meal. 

This poll resulted something like this: 
Americans of two generations or more, 
350; Italians 62; Russians 15; Hung- 
arians 6; Spanish 3; British 9; Jewish 
85: Rumanian 1: Czecho-Slovakian 4; 
Norwegian 1; Negro 3; Swedish 2; 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
Greek 1; Canadian 3; 
South American 4. 

Give Americans their own singers, I 
have always said (though by no means 
to the exclusion of international artists 
from other lands), and we will find our 
native-born citizens as eager to hear 
opera as any of our imported elements. 

ok * 
OF more detail of the Talley début. 

Friends who have known Marion 
since childhood insist that she never had 
a beau, so watchful has her mother been 
of her ambitions to be a singer, and that 
the stage love of Wednesday night’s 
“Rigoletto” was her first “experience” 
of the kind, childish or otherwise. 

I note that one of the newspaper re- 
porters put the question to her as to 
whether she has “a young man,” and 
she replied that she “hasn’t time for 
one. 

It would be difficult to find in all opera 
a role just like that, though Mr. Gatti 
may have found the nearest thing to it 
in the title part of Stravinsky’s “Ros- 
signol.” Miss Talley will be the voice 


of the bird. 


OW different workers in art often 

are, however, from their art repre- 
sentations! I could not help thinking 
of this when, at the premiére of “Sky- 
scrapers,” John Alden Carpenter’s semi- 
jazz ballet, the four men who had the 
most to do with its presentation, came 
before the curtain to receive the plau- 
dits of the delighted audience. After the 
carnival of fantastic and grotesque 
dancing, which doubtless would have 
been regarded as inappropriate to the 
Metropolitan a few seasons ago, it was a 
little surprising to be confronted with 
four such sober figures as those of the 
composer, the stage director, the con- 
ductor and the scenic artist, in their 
quotidian evening clothes, bowing some- 
what abashed in answer to the demon- 
stration of the audience. 

It is not easy to say just what one 
expected—but there would have been less 
of incongruity, perhaps, if these four 
figures had emerged in blackface and 
wearing the sweeping red plumes that 
adorned the artificially colored dancers 
of the Coney Island scene. 





Bulgarian 1; 





R. CARPENTER, as is worth re- 
calling, is a Chicago business man 
who writes music because he cannot help 
it, and not as a profession. He is a 
member of a house dealing in mill, rail- 
way and vessel supplies. His ballet, 
“The Birthday of the Infanta,” as well 
as his songs and his music for the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary, have placed him in 
quite a different position from that of 
the small fry for whom jazz is the only 
language that can be understood. 
Irrespective of the merits of “Sky- 
scrapers,” concerning which the critics 
no doubt will have enough to say, there 
seems to me to be something distinctly 
American about a business man being 
also a composer. If others like Mr. Car- 
penter come forward, as he has done, 
the world will have to take back some 
of the rash assertions that have been 
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made regarding men of industry and 
commerce. 

As a matter of fact, if few of them 
are composers like Mr. Carpenter, it is 
they who are supplying the sinews of 
musical growth in innumerable Amer- 
ican communities. 

ok ok * 

ECAUSE he was bit on the shoulder 

by a+horse, Nahan Franko, who 
taught the Pharoahs all they knew 
about violin playing, has been awarded 
damages in the sum of $1,000 by a New 
York jury. He is now in a position to 
give the horse the fiddler’s laugh, says 
your 
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NEW SYMPHONY HAS 
DEBUT IN LONG BEACH 


Community Ensemble Led by 
Sistarelli in Its First 


Concert 
By Alice Maynard Griggs 

LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 20.—A large 
audience assembled at George Washing- 
ton School Auditorium, Feb, 16, to hear 
the first concert given by the Community 
Symphony, presented by the Long Beach 
Orchestral Society, under the direction 
of Umberto Sistarelli. 

More than a year ago this society was 
organized, and the present director took 
charge of the work about six months 
ago. A graduate of St. Cecelia Con- 
servatory, Rome, and later director of 
the orchestra in Hotel Cecil, London, 
Mr. Sistarelli has had wide experience. 
He is a magnetic leader, and had his 
musicians well in hand in a program 
which included the “From India” Suite 
by Francis Popy and other works. A 
string Quartet played a Larghetto by 
Boccherini-Pochon and “The Mill” by 
Raff-Pochon. The string ensemble 
played the Overture “Ottocentesca” and 
the full orchestra a “Spanish Fascina- 
tion” Waltz, both by Mr. Sistarelli. 

The assisting artist was Gertrude 
Rosenfield, soprano, who sang “Thou 
Art Mine” by Mr. Sistarelli. Mrs. 
Rosenfield has a lovely voice of good 
range, which she uses most effectively. 

The musicians are amateurs, and no 
admission is charged to the concerts. 
They are supported by public spirited 
citizens, who recognize the cultural 
value of such an organization in the 
community. The presentation address 
was made by Adolph B. Rosenfield, 
president, who outlined the plans of the 
society. Voluntary subscriptions were 
made with gratifying results. 





NEW JUILLIARD PROJECT 





Feundation Will Aim tc Establish Its 
Graduates in Professional Field 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation, un- 
der its newly announced university plan 
of combined music schools, announces 
that it will extend its work beyond the 
graduation of its students in providing 
opportunities for them in the concert 
and teaching fields until they are fully 
established. 

“Students trained by the Foundation 
will not be prepared for public service 
and then deserted,’’ Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
director, states. ‘‘We expect to stand 
by them until they are able to go for- 
ward without our immediate aid. In 
cases of exceptional performing ability, 
we hope to furnish larger and better 
audiences than young musicians in any 
country are able to meet. And in cases 
of students reaching teaching power, 
we hope to place, or use, qualified men 
and women for teachers. 

‘“‘We propose to give them a chance to 
make a living while gaining experience. 
We can arrange to give employment to 
the more competent ones while they are 
studying, and afterwards give them 
other employment. 

“It would not, of course, be possible 
to extend these particular benefits to 
students whose training is acquired in 
unrelated ways.” 





San Francisco Society Elects Officers for 
Year 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The Hour of 

Music Society recently presented an in- 

teresting and worthwhile program by 











by an American composer. 


property of the composer. 


the other successful contestants. 


scripts. 


considered. 








| Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3,000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 


Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 

Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. ; 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 

Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part. will be 


These sealed envelopes will be 











Pyttsburgh Is Host to New String Quartet 
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ITTSBURGH, Feb. 20.—The Men- 

delssohn Choir, assisted by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, sang Verdi’s “Man- 
zoni” Requiem in Carnegie Music Hall 
on Feb. 17. Henri Verbrugghen, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, led Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” after which Ernest Lunt, 
conductor of the Choir, led both organi- 
zations in a stirring performance of the 
Requiem. The very capable soloists were 
Sue Harvard, soprano; Doris Doe, con- 
tralto; Walter Barrington, tenor, and 
Frank Cuthbert, bass. 

Pittsburgh played host to another new 
chamber music body on Feb. 12, when 
the Max Shapiro String Quartet gave its 
initial concert in Carnegie Music Hall. 
This quartet, composed of Max Shapiro, 
first violin; Herbert Lomask, second vio- 
lin; Milton Lomask, viola, and George 
Curry, ’cello, played quartets by Bee- 
thoven and Dohnanyi, and Ernest Bloch’s 


Suite, “Landscapes.” Two encores were 
demanded. It was an auspicious public 
début, which augurs well for the future. 
These artists are to be highly com- 
mended. 

On Feb. 14, T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, 
and Gaylord Yost, violinist, presented 
one of their individual and well known 
programs of ultra-modern music. They 
played three sonatas for violin and 
piano by Frederick Delius, Albert Rous- 
sel and Vincent D’Indy, which were 
greatly applauded. 

Therese Prochazka, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Parnassus High School, on 
Feb. 15. 

Albert Reeves Norton gave an organ 
recital in the Homewood Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by Roy E. Shumaker, 
violinist. 

Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Litchfield, pianist, gave a re- 
cital on Feb. 10. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER, 





Lina Palughi, soprano, and Noah Stein- 
berg, pianist, with Florence Palughi as 
accompanist. Previous to the program, 
the new officers were elected as follows: 
Mrs. Sidney M. Van Wyck, president; 
Mrs. William Hinkley Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Stuart F. Smith, record- 
ing secretary; Mary C. Dunham, corre- 
sponding secretary; Frances A. Sprague, 
treasurer, and Mrs. D. L. Bliss, Jr., 
Florence E. Brown, Mrs. Charles N. Fel- 
ton, Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, Mrs. 
Robert H. Noble and Mrs. S. S. Wins- 
low, directors. MARJorY M. FISHER. 





Government Retains Tax on Musical 
Performances 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—Again the 


Federal Government has made plain its 
attitude of indifference to music as a 
cultural factor in our national life by 
retaining the admission tax on opera, 
concerts and recitals. The exemption of 
admissions to the “spoken drama,” 
which included opera, placed in the tax 
bill by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, was removed by the 
Senate and House conferees on Feb. 19, 
leaving music without any relief from 
taxation. The tax, as it now stands in 
the bill, which is expected to be ap- 
proved by both Senate and House, is 
ten per cent on all ticket admissions 
over seventy-five cents. 








Beethoven Anniversary to Be 


Marked by Mass 


ONORING the centennial of 

Beethoven’s death, the Society 
of the Friends of Music will open 
its next season with a performance 
of his “Missa Solemnis” in D, on 
Oct. 31, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Artur Bodanzky will con- 
duct the society’s chorus, trained 
by Stephen Townsend, and the 


Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
quartet of soloists will include 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Marion 








Telva. 


METROPOLITAN ANNOUNCES 
MODERNIST DOUBLE BILL 





Stravinsky’s “Rossignol,” with Talley, 
and “Vida Breve” by de Falla to 
be Given on March 6 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, an- 
nounces that the first presentation in 
America of “La Vida Breve,” a lyric 
drama in two acts and four scenes by 


Carlos Fernandez-Shaw, _ music by 
Manuel de Falla, and “Le Rossignol,” a 
fairy opera in three acts by Igor Stra- 
vinsky and S. Mitousoff, after Ander- 
sen, will be given in a double-bill on 
Saturday afternoon, March 6. 

“La Vida Breve,” which will be sung 
in Spanish, has been musically _ pre- 
pared and will be conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. The chorus has been trained 
by Giulio Setti. The stage direction is 
in the hands of Wilhelm von Wymetal. 
The scenery has been designed and 
painted by Joseph Urban and the cos- 
tumes designed by Gretel Urban Thur- 
low. The dances have been arranged 
by August Berger. 

The cast will be as follows: Salud, 
Lucrezia Bori; the Grand Mother, Kath- 
leen Howard; Carmela, Merle Alcock; 
Paco, Armand Tokatyan; the Singer, 
Paolo Ananian; the Unele, Louis 
D’Angelo; Manuel, Millo Picco; Voices, 
Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, Charlotte 
Ryan and Grace Anthony. 

“Le Rossignol,” which will be sung 
in French, will also be conducted by Mr. 
Serafin. The stage direction is under 
Samuel Thewman. The scenery and 
costumes have been designed and painted 
py Serge Soudeikin. The cast will be 
as follows: Rossignol, Marion Talley; 
the Fisherman, Ralph Errolle; the Cook, 
Ina Bourskaya; the Chamberlain, Gus- 
tav Schiitzendorf; the Bonze, James 
Wolfe; First Japanese Ambassador, 
Max Altglass; Second Japanese Am- 
bassador, Millo Picco; Third Japanese 
Ambassador, Giordano Paltrinieri; the 
Emperor, Adamo Didur; Death, Hen- 
riette Wakefield; Voices, Laura Robert- 
son, Max Altglass and Mary Bonetti. 
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IN CONCERT 


Annual Spring Concert Tour—Syracuse (Feb. 21), Worcester (Feb. 23), Brooklyn (Feb. 25), 
Springfield (Feb. 27), Washington (Mar. 3), third appearance; Lynchburg (Mar. 6), Asheville 
(Mar. 8). Little Rock (Mar. 11), New Orleans (Mar. 13), Houston (Mar. 16), Ft. Worth (Mar. 
19), Des Moines (Mar. 22), Omaha (Mar. 24). 





Sails March 27 for European Operatic Engagements. 





June, 1926—Covent Garden, London (Second Season). 





Returns to America, October, 1926, to rejoin Metropolitan Opera Company (Sixth Season). 





Spring Concert Tour, 1927, Now Booking. Already engaged Boston (third appearance ), Pittsburgh 


JERITZA 








IN OPERA 








(third appearance ), Baltimore (third appearance), Washington (fourth appearance), Philadelphia 


(second appearance). 
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Harold Samuel, Guiomar No- 
vaes and Lawrence Tibbett 
Appear with Symphonic En- 
Having Unusual “Run’— 
Another Visit from Phila- 
delphians—Barreére’s Little 
: 7a OLOISTS had a promi- 
4 nent place in the orches- 
j tra concerts of the week 
cluded another visit by 
= the Philadelphians, and 
the usual mid-week and Sabbatical 
monic and the New York Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski’s program on the 
evening of Feb. 16 served chiefly to 
ist and Bach specialist, who on this 
occasion also was acclaimed as a mas- 
ter of Beethoven. At the Thursday 
monic another favorite pianist, Guio- 
mar Novaes, revelled in the possibili- 
ties of the Schumann Concerto. Flor- 
podes, was announced as soloist for 
the Thursday and Sunday New York 
Symphony concerts, but illness pre- 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, sang with the Klemp- 
erer forces. 
Fourth Symphony resulted in perform- 
ances of it Sunday by both the Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Symphony, 
Furtwangler in Carnegie Hall at the 
same hour that Otto Klemperer con- 
ducted the rival ensemble in this sym- 
away. There have been six perform- 
ances of this work since Feb. 11 in New 
York. 
ov, the first of its series of concerts 
unday evening, with Helen Howi 
and Ethel Wright as ni seem oe 


sembles — Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony Reappears 
in Manhattan, which in- 
programs of the New York Philhar- 
exalt the art of Harold Samuel, pian- 
and Friday concerts of the Philhar- 
ence Austral, soprano from the Anti- 
vented her appearance, and instead 
The conductorial “run” on the Brahms 
the former giving it under Wilhelm 
phony at Mecca Temple, two blocks 
George Barrére’s Little Symphony 
Bach and Beethoven 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 


Stokowski, _conductor; Harold Samuel, 
pianist-soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16, 
afternoon. The program: 
Piano Concerto in E Flat..... Beethoven 
Mr. Samuel 
Overture, ‘“Leonore” No. 3.... Beethoven 


Brandenburg Concerto in D for 
r Piano, Flute, Violin and Strings. . Bach 
occata and Fugue in D Minor....Bach 


Was it with the sinister intent of re- 
vealing to some slight extent how much 
greater than Beethoven—how much 
greater than anyone, in fact—is Bach, 
that Mr. Stokowski concocted this pro- 
gram? It would indeed seem as though 
such were the conductor’s infamous de- 
sire. The facts all point to it. Two 
thrice-familiar works by the master of 
onn, magnificently played, are placed 
side by side with two unhackneyed 
Works (the orchestral garb of the Toc- 
cata and Fugue was brand new, in fact) 
y the master of Eisenach, magnificently 
Played. One left the concert repeating 
Bach, first, last and all the time.” 

A more completely satisfying perform- 
ance of anything has not been heard in 
many a moon than that which was given 
of the Brandenburg Concerto, with Mr. 
Samuel, W. M. Kincaid and Thaddeus 
Rich playing the solo parts against, and 
revelling in, a perfect ensemble. Every- 
one was concerned with selflessly pro- 
jecting the music—and what music! 
The Brandenburg Concertos are com- 
paratively neglected, possibly because 
Such ideal conditions are required for 
their adequate performance. There are 
few today who can play the great ca- 
den:a for piano which precedes the final 
tutt' of the first Allegro. Spitta re- 
mar<s that none but Bach himself could 
have possessed the finger dexterity which 
it demands, at the time. But what 
are technical difficulties to one who has 
dedicated his life to music’s All-Father? 
Mr. Samuel (the personage in ques- 















tion) played the whole Concerto, and this 
solo in particular, with a grandeur and 
passionate abandon that threw small 
things like problems in triple counter- 
point into shadow. His colleagues gave 
excellent accounts of themselves and a 
more beautifully blended bit than that 
touching trio, the Affetuoso, is hard to 
recall. But the figure at the piano domi- 
nated everything, despite his attempts 
at self-effacement. 

Tremendously thrilling was the Organ 
Toccata and Fugue, which always tran- 
scended its medium and which has be- 
come dreadfully familiar in the execrable 
arrangement for piano by Tausig. Like 
other glorifications of Bach solo works 
that Mr. Stokowski has played, this is 
by an anonymous and remarkably gifted 
benefactor. It is a work of the greatest 
virtuosity, built along heroic lines, and 
it is absolutely Bach, and nothing but 
Bach. Here is no indulging of Twen- 
tieth Century fancies, no free fantasia 
at the expense of the original. This is 
an ideal transcription, or rather, it is 
not a transcription at all, but an ex- 
tenuation, a broadening out, of basic 
conceptions and ideas, by one who knows 
his Bach thoroughly and therefore loves 
him mightily. To Mr. Stokowski—that 
is, the mysterious transcriber—is ten- 
dered heartfelt gratitude and, on bended 
knee, a plea for an orchestral version of 
the G Minor Fantasia and Fugue. 

The Emperor Concerto has rarely 
sounded so un-misused. Mr. Samuel did 
not strive for the biggest possible effects. 
He was satisfied with being poetic and 
dignified, and he discarded undue thump- 
ing, perhaps realizing that Beethoven’s 
piano writing is not full enough or large- 
grained enough to compete with the 
quantity of its symphonic background. 
His performance was notable for its 
sincerity, its color, its plastic line. It 
was also technically fine; the chain of 
trills in the slow movement was ex- 
quisitely done. This was, incidentally, 
the first composition by another than 
Bach that Mr. Samuel had played in 
New York. 

Even the “Leonore” gave one a re- 
action, so humanly was it piaves- 


Mme. Novaes with Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler, conductor; Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18, 
evening. The program: 

Symphony in G major (B. & H. 13), 

Haydn 


Concerto in A minor for pianoforte, 
Schumann 


Guiomar Novaes, soloist 
Symphonia Domestica........... 


Strauss 

One could not ask for a more delectable 
reading of Haydn than the one given 
by Mr. Furtwangler and his responsive 
musicians. The music was illumined by 
an inner glow against which the tra- 
ceries of phrasing stood out in perfected 
designs. It was a performance at once 
delicate in detail and ebullient in its 
rollicking gayety, meticulous in its re- 
gard for structural proportions and 
spontaneous in its spirit. 

Vigorous dynamics and sonorous tone 
were applied by Madame Novaes to her 
performance of the Schumann concerto. 
She played with technical brilliancy and 
with a general robustness of style that 
stressed the Florestan side of Schu- 
mann’s personality. Only in the slow 
movement did she manifest her aptitude 
for variety of tone color and for poetic 
feeling. 

Inasmuch as the Op. 53 of Richard 
the Second, was first performed in Car- 
negie Hall in 1904, New York has a cer- 
tain claim upon it, and one might 
classify it, in scientific terminology, as 
Symphonia Domestica Straussiana Man- 
hattanensis. Indeed, some complex and 
clangorous pages of the score are more 
applicable to the urban turmoil than to 
the minor tribulations of a household. 
At every re-hearing, the work impresses 
one as being out of proportion to its 
subject—a cataclysm confined to a cot- 
tage. If one could disregard the “pro- 
gram” and listen to the symphony as 
absolute music, it would gain measurably 
in effectiveness, but the “program” has 
unfortunately become permanently at- 
tached. 

Mr. Furtwingler’s reading was noth- 
ing short of resplendent. His skill in 
maintaining proportional balance, in 
combining spacious breadth with intri- 
cate detail and in building climaxes pre- 
sented the work in its best possible 
aspect. Moreover, his interpretation of 





the Adagio—the loveliest portion of the 





score—was admirable for its genuine 
feeling and its avoidance of cloying 
sentimentality. R.,C. .B. B. 


Tibbett with Symphonists 


The New York Symphony, Otto Klem- 
perer, guest conductor, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 21, afternoon. The program: 


Prelude to “Lohengrin”’......... Wagner 
CM” is Rhee oe ek a da FRC Wagner 
Mr. Tibbett 
Le Tombeau de Couperin......... Ravel 

Group of Songs from “Dichterliebe,”’ 


Schumann 
: Mr. Tibbett 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor....Brahms 


Six performances in ten days is some- 
thing of a record for any symphony. 
When this symphony is not the “Pa- 
thétique,” the “Unfinished” or the Bee- 
thoven Seventh, but the Brahms Fourth, 
it becomes apparent that programs, after 
all, reflect the fortunes of conductors 
quite as much as they do the cravings 
of audiences. 

Klemperer’s version of the Brahms 
proffered no unusual details, though it 
abounded in sharp contrasts, achieved 
with a certain characteristic nervous 
fire and abruptness. He played the Ravel 
dance suite with more of Gallic light- 
ness than most conductors of Germanic 
training play French music. The 
“Lohengrin” Prelude lacked something 
of the air of supernatural mystery that 
has characterized some _ unforgetable 
performances of it, and the descent from 
its climax, which has on occasion tingled 
with the beauty to be found in the 
somewhat similar but more heart-shak- 
ing descent from the climax of the 
“Liebestod,” was rather prosaic. 

The conductor played the soloist’s 
accompaniments in the Schumann song 
group very artistically, if, as it seemed, 
rather diffidently. Both in the “Dichter- 
liebe” and the Wagner number, the 
beauty of Tibbett’s voice exerted its 
customary appeal. His diction was ad- 
mirable, his phrasing artistic, his treat- 
ment of line and text that of a singer 
thoroughly at home in such music, some- 
thing not to be said of many opera bari- 
tones. Yet it may be questioned whether 
his type of voice gives the right mood 
to Wagner’s “Traiume,” that sketch for 
the love music of “Tristan, which seems 
as peculiarly a medium for soprano as 
the music Wagner gave to Isolde. 

There were many recalls for the bari- 
tone, and the conductor was called upon 
to bow repeatedly after each number and 
each movement of the symphony and the 
suite. ee 


Furtwéngler’s Sunday Fare 
The New York Philharmonic, Wilhelm 


Furtwingler, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 21, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “Oberon”.........00. Weber 
“Kine Kleine Nachtmusik’’...... Mozart 
Svmphony No. 4, in E Minor....Brahms 


The bulk of the program had been 
vouchsafed previous hearers under the 
tall German conductor, but the “Oberon” 
wes new among Mr. Furtwangler’s 
endeavors this season. Conducting 
rather vehemently, with almost as much 
head-play as digital gesture, the visitor 
gave subdued mystery to the introduc- 
tion and rather violently contrasted 
acceleration to the subsequent dramatic 
passages. There was much of contrast, 
glowing tone and meticulous variety of 
pace in the reading—with, one felt, also, 
some moments approaching fussiness. 
The charming Mozart serenade was 
played charmingly, despite the rather 
maddening deliberateness of the Ro- 
manza. The Brahms again proffered 
great sonority and richness of playing, 
with large conception and intensity of 
effect in the conductor’s eo 


Philharmonic Children 


Ernest Schelling gave the children at 
the Philharmonic Saturday concerts at 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 20, a new thrill 
by letting them join in and_ sing 
“Marching Through Georgia” which Mr. 
Jaenicke brought forth to demonstrate 
the possibilities of the horn as a solo 
instrument. Prominent on the program 
also was the Allegro from the Schubert 
“Unfinished” Symphony in which Mr. 
Bellison advertised the clarinet; Bizet’s 
“The Dragoons of Alcala” which 
brought forth Mr. Kohon and his bas- 
soon and the “Beautiful Blue Danube” 
Waltz and the “Oberon” Overture. Mr. 


Schelling, as usual, illustrated his ex- 


~ Soloists Prominent in New York Orchestral Concerts 
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planatory talks with a profusion of 
lantern slides. His subject this week 
was Schubert and he created a rare . 
sympathy among the children for the 
struggling genius whose sad tale he told. 
a 
The Littie Symphony 


_The Little Symphony, George Bar- 
rére, conductor; Helen Howison, so- 
prano, Ethel Wright, contralto, assisting 
artists. Henry Miller Theater, Feb. 21, 
evening. The program: 

Symphony, No. 81, in G (“The Hen’), 

Haydn 

Divertissement et’ Musette...Samazeuilh 


Songs with Orchestra— 
Ariette from “‘Zémire et Azor’’..Grétry 


“Le Jardin d’Amour’”...... Vuillermoz 
“Ri WOOL ova ROS ROO Ses Swe Pierné 
“The Prinkin’ Leddie”....Mary Howe 


Miss Howison 
Dances from “Iphigénie,” “Helen and 
POP ee. TEN os on 06 6 0:86 Gluck 
Poem for Orchestra and Two Inci- 
dental TVoices®. 5 26% 60% + .6% Mary Howe 
Miss Howison and Miss Wright 
After the Concert— 
Kleine Kammermusik...... Hindemith 
The Barrére Ensemble 


In launching a new series of concerts 
by his Little Symphony, George Bar- 
rere disclosed his now familiar skill as 
a program maker, presenting bibelots 
that otherwise might never have been 
brought to the attention of his auditors, 
and affording them no small measure of 
pleasure the while. His offhand com- 
ments on the numbers played again con- 
tributed to the air of intimacy, infor- 
mality and friendliness that has char- 
acterized these concerts. 

Haydn, as Mr. Barrére remarked, 
might have been born to write music for 
the Little Symphony, or the Little Sym- 
phony might have been created especially 
to present his music. The blithe and 
circumspect “Hen” Symphony (so called 
because of some cackling effects in the 
first movement) may have been heard 
for the first time by every one present, 
but much of it sounded as familiar as 
the other Haydn symphonies that have 
had renewed currency this season. 

The Samazeuilh numbers were pretty 
and unpretentious, and quite as prettily 
and unpretentiously played. The Old 
World charm of the Gluck dances—a 
Tamborin from “Iphigiénie in Aulide,” 
“Dance of the Athletes” from “Helen 
and Paris,” and Gavotte from “Armide” 
was expressed with grace and tender- 
ness. Miss Howison’s song group served 
chiefly to acquaint her hearers with a 
pretty but light voice. The Grétry air 
was altogether winning. Miss (or is it 
Mrs.?) Howe’s well-scored Poem for 
Orchestra and Incidental Voices had a 
moonlit, noctural atmosphere, breathing 
of gentle amorousness and emotions not 
too profoundly stirred. The composer, 
who came from the National Capital to 
hear her work presented, was discovered 
in the audience and induced to rise for 
repeated bows. 

The Hindemith Kammermusik was 
preceded by a plea from Mr. Barrére 
for “a new ear” in listening to modern 
music, and for a recognition of Hinde- 
mith’s humor, even when the joke of it 
was not made plain. The Barrére En- 
semble evidently enjoyed playing its 
ultraist conceits and the audience politely 
acceded to the conductor’s request not 
to laugh before the end. as Ee 








Copley Announces Artists 


Richard Copley, formerly of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau and in the man- 
agerial business on his own account for 
several months past, announces a list of 
artists for the season 1926-27. In ad- 
dition to the Society of the Friends of 
Music, of which Artur Bodanzky is con- 
ductor by courtesy of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Mr. Copley announces the following ar- 
tists: Della Baker, soprano; Ethyl 
Hayden, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Povla Frijsh, soprano; Tudor 
Davies, tenor; Marcel Salzinger, bari- 
tone; Horace Stevens, baritone; Wini- 
fred MacBride, pianist; Clara Haskil, 
pianist; Harold Samuel, pianist; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist; Raoul Vidas, vio- 
linist; Renée Chemet, violinist; Daisy 
Kennedy, violinist, and J. Rosamond 
Johnson and Taylor Gordon in programs 
of American Negro spirituals. 





San FRANciIscoO.—The San Francisco 
Musical Club presented Eva Gruninger 
Atkinson, contralto; Charles F. Bulotti, 
tenor; Leonid Bolotine, violinist; with 
Uda Waldrop and Mrs. Cecil Hollis 
Stone, accompanist, in a recent meeting 
at the Fairmont Hotel. 
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CONCERT TOUR — throughout 
U.S.A., Canada, Japan, Korea, 
China, Philippines, Straits 











Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, 





Italy, France, England — 





with 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





heard as 
Romeo, Pelleas, Faust, Canio, 
Loris, Dimitri, Licinio, Rodolfo, Ce 
Cavaradossi. fone 


37 Dates 
Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour 


U.S.A. and Canada 
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New York Recitals Back at Average Despite Lenten Season 
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Recent Decrease in Number 
More Than Balanced by 
Past Week’s Musical Events 
—Myra Hess Plays Bridge 
Sonata in First Recital— 
Biltmore Friday Musicales 
Come to End—El]man Quar- 
tet Heard in Fine Program 
—Kreisler Delights Host in 
Carnegie Hall 





HE unaccountable fall- 
ing off in the number of 
recitals during recent 
days came to an end 
with the past week’s 
musical events despite 
the fact of Lent’s beginning. One of 
the principal occasions of the week 
was the return of Fritz Kreisler who, 
needless to say, packed Carnegie Hall 
in one of his magical afternoons 
which brought the customary furores 
of applause from a packed house. The 
Barrere Ensemble and the New York 
Chamber Music Society gave pro- 
grams of unusual music for small 
groups of players attracting audiences 
of discernment. On the whole, the 
average of interest during the week 
was higher than for some time past. 














Beethoven Association 


Mozart, Brahms and Chausson were 
the composers represented on the pro- 
gram given by the Beethoven Associa- 
tion in the Town Hall on Feb. 15, at the 
fifth concert of its seventh season. Carl 
Friedberg, Hugo Kortschak, Albert 
Stoessel and Percy Such performed Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Piano Quartet (Kéchel 
478) in a manner more precise than 
poetic. Mr. Friedberg was the most elo- 
quent of the four, and the piano had an 
expressive vitality not shared by the 
other instruments. The string tone was 
for the most part arid and lacking in 
suavity. 

The chorus of the Friends of Music, 
conducted by Artur Bodanzky, sang six 
of the “Deutsche Volkslieder,” arranged 
by Brahms for unaccompanied mixed 
voices. These songs—‘Die Sonne scheint 
nicht mehr,” “Schwesterlein,” “Mir ist 
ein schén braun’s Maidelein,”’ “Dor in 
den Weiden steht ein Haus,” “In stiller 
Nacht” and “Ich stand auf hohem 
Berge”—were presented by this chorus 
at the Friends of Music concert on Feb. 
7, and their repetition was welcome. 

The singing of the chorus was notable 
for fine tonal shadings, clear diction and 
rhythmic precision. The moods of the 
folk-songs, varying between poetic senti- 
ment, wistful sadness and sturdy humor, 
were admirably conveyed. Mr. Bo- 
danzky modestly deprecated his share 


The composition has one section of de- 
cided loveliness, the “Sicilienne,” and the 
slow movement contains moments of 
lofty beauty. Considered as a whole, 
it is too diffuse, as though inspiration 
had come in waves, rather than in a 
steady current. ie Se 


Jeannette Vreeland Sings 


A recital of unusual interest and 
charm was given by Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano, in Aeolian Hall, the evening of 
Feb. 15. Miss Vreeland presented a 
program of good music with distinction 
and finesse. She is unusually accom- 
plished. Her vocal defects are few and 
the natural beauty of her organ is there- 
fore unimpaired—and that natural 
beauty is considerable. Miss Vreeland 
sings with taste and with an excellent 
idea of ‘what it is all about. Possibly 
her only fault—if one searches for it— 
is her very preparedness, her extremely 
well-thought-out conceptions. Spon- 
taneity, impulsiveness, is not often the 
keynote with her. 

Unannoyed by any trace of nervous- 
ness, Miss Vreeland did some of her best 
singing in the first group, which in- 
cluded Torelli’s “Tu lo sai,” Cimara’s 
“Stornello” and “Quando nasceste voi” 
by Respighi. These, taken as a whole, 
maintained an average fully as high as 
that of almost any one group the season 
has brought forth. Such perfect legato 
is indeed seldom realized. 

The list continued with “La lune 
blanche” in the Szule setting, so much 
less successful than that of Hahn, which 
is unaccountably neglected; Debussy’s 
Rondel, a Boulanger Cantique and “Man- 
doline” by Dupont; a group of d’Albert, 
Reger and Wolff included the _last- 
named’s “Knabe und Veilchen” and “Ein 
solcher ist mein Freund,” and the con- 
cluding bracket was of songs in English 
by Griffes—his lovely “In a Myrtle 
Shade’”—Shaw, Bax and Besley. 

Miss Vreeland’s diction was always 
excellent, if somewhat consciously so. 
Her styles were irreproachable and 
polished, her utterance unforced and 
even throughout a generous range. She 
is a singer worthy of much more fre- 
quent hearing. Of uncommon artistry 
were the accompaniments of Herbert 
Goode. we Bs 


Roosevelt Recital 





Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and 
Weyland Echols, tenor, were the artists 
for the fourth of the Roosevelt Recitals, 
given in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Roosevelt on the afternoon of Feb. 16. 
Mr. Echols sang “Das Macht das Dunk- 
elgriine Laub” and “Stille Sicherheit” 


by Franz. “Le Thé” by _ Koechlin, 
“Pourquoi?” by Tchaikovsky, ‘Home- 


land Mine” by Gretchaninoff, and num- 
bers by Curschmann, Messager, Roland 
Farley, Dent Mowrey and Homer Grunn. 
His encores included a Neapolitan Song 
and “Believe me, if all those Endearing 
Young Charms,” to his own accompani- 
ments. 

Mme. D’Aivarez sang “Yung Yang” 
by Bantcock, “Sea Fever” by Ireland, 
“The Tryst” by Sibelius, “Do Not Go, 
My Love” by Hageman, the Seguidilla 








man, was’ well made and contained a 
group of Beethoven, one of Schubert, 
one of Old German and Old English 
songs, and a final group by Hugo Wolf. 

Mme. Mortimer’s voice is a very lovely 
one. If memory serves, it has been 
designated as contralto, although there 
Was no such designation on this particu- 
lar program. One might hazard that it 
is a magnificent dramatic soprano with 
an undeveloped high register. The 
artist elected to sing songs in a very re- 
stricted range, which resulted in a cer- 
tain monotony and this was increased 
by a sombreness of quality even in 
cheerful songs, like Schubert’s “‘Tauben- 
post” (one of the merriest bits of jazz, 
by the way, ever penned). She also 
breathed very audibly, which seemed a 
pity. 

Aside from all this, however, Mme. 
Mortimer is a singer who, it is safe to 
predict, is bound to make a place for 
herself, even on the present over- 
crowded concert platform. She sings 
with insight, has a fine, clean enuncia- 
tion, poise (marred somewhat by lack of 
repose) and a personality that carries 
over into the auditorium. Added to this, 
a voice of really beautiful quality, and 
that vague thing known as “vocal tal- 
ent,” make almost anything possible. 

* a. ae : 


Mischa Elman Quartet 


Mischa Elman and his quartet col- 
leagues, Edwin Bachmann, Louis Bailly 
and Horace Britt, were heard in their 
second subscription concert in Aeolian 
Hall on Feb. 16. The program consisted 
of three quartets—Mendelssohn’s Op. 12, 
in E Flat, Brahms’ Op. 67, in B Flat, 
and Mozart’s C Major Quartet. 

It was no fault in Mr. Elman’s ar- 
tistry that his individual tone gleamed 
like a golden thread in the weaving of 
the strings. He played with very evi- 
dent restraint and tried to avoid even 
the apearance of priority, but the voice 
of his violin remained insubordinate. 
One was continually aware of its dis- 
tinctive timbre, as one is conscious 
sometimes of a single voice in a choral 
complex. 

The Quartet played throughout the 
evening with an evenness of texture, a 
perfection of intonation and a finely ad- 
justed balance that afforded satisfaction. 
They reached their most moving elo- 
quence in the Brahms, particularly in 
the slow movement, which was read 
with exceeding sensitiveness of feeling 
and exquisite color shading. B. L. D. 


The Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club gave its second 
private concert of the season Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 16, in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Waldorf. Soloists for the occa- 
sion were Olive Cornell, soprano, and 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist. Miss Cor- 
nell sang the aria of the Queen of the 
Night from “The Magic Flute,” the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia” as well as songs by 
Arne, Dvorak and Alabieff, all well cal- 
culated to display her very pleasing 
coloratura voice. Master Cherkassky 
played excellently with fine feeling for 
the mood, numbers by Chopin, Dvorsky, 


Rachmaninoff, Mana Zucca, Dohnanyi 
and his own “Prélude Pathétique.” The 
choral members of the Club, under the 
leadership of William Rogers Chapman, 
showed the results of careful training. 
They opened their program with Wick’s 
“Inspiration,” dedicated to the Club. 
There were other numbers by Charles 
Marsh, Arthur Thayer, Ernest Newton 
Percy Fletcher, Arditi, Clough-Leighter, 
Dorothy Blake, “A Mother Song’ by 
Dorothy Blake and Jessie Gaynor, and 
Edward German’s “Beauteous Morn.” 

Be Ay 

Dancers in Debut 

Zara Alexejeva and Holger Mehnen, 
billed as “the famous Russian dancers,” 
appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, sur- 
rounded. by an _ ostentatious company 
which included a chorus from the Ora- 
torio Society and a section of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The evening was 
one of complete mystery, as the locality 
in which the votaries of Terpsichore 
achieved their fame, remained undis- 
closed, and no manager’s name appeared 
on program or ticket. There was a defi- 
nite rumor, however, that the young 
lady, at least, was a perfectly good 
American, 

The program included three compli- 
cated ballets and a series of twenty 
minute intermissions. The “opera bal- 
let” which began the performance was 
called “The Red Terror,” and despite 
the explicit synopsis on the program, it 
seemed to mean nothing at all. The out- 
standing scene was that in which 
silhouettes of crosses formed the back- 
ground. The orchestra began the 
“Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, and 
Mr. Mehnen appeared in a white satin 
Pierrot costume, masked, and tripped 
gaily about the stage. The second ballet 
was a poetic effusion about “The Black 
Swan and the Lily.” The music was 
credited to Wladimir Butsow. Its most 
impressive feature seemed to be a light- 
ning change effect. Mr. Mehnen in a 
feathered Chantecleer costume, went off 
the stage in red slippers. While he was, 
away, the Lily, Miss Alexejeva, drooped, 
and when he came back, he wore black 
slippers! 

In the Glazounoff “Bacchanale,” the 
two dancers did a not very effective 
imitation of Pavlowa’s interpretation. 
An oriental ballet, a “legend of the 
East,” called “Rama and Sita,” com- 
pleted the program. H. Maurice 
Jacquet conducted the performance with 
skill and seemed to be the only profes- 
sional artist in the company. Walter 
Golde was down on the program as cho- 
rus master, and he seemed to have man- 
aged his singers effectively. The danc- 
ing was amateurish and the poetic sym- 
bolism often verged on the ridiculous. 


H. M. 
Josephine Martino’s List 
A most agreeable lyric soprano voice 


was cisclosed by Josephine Martino in 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 


[Continued on page 28] 


















































in the excellent performance by refusing from “Carmen,” two songs by De Falla, - 
to be lured back to the stage, and the and “Les Papillons” by Chausson. Both 
honors of applause were acknowledged artists were furiously applauded. 
by Stephen Townsend, the efficient cho-° De B Li. A Is R I 
rus master. . Myra Mortimer’s Second L L 
In Chausson’s D Major Concerto for ce , 
Piano, Violin and String Quartet, Carl Myra Mortimer, who was well received gage 
Friedberg and Efrem Zimbalist played at her recent début, made a second ap- rine Salar Pianist Manuel Berenguer Flutist 
the solo parts, while Samuel Gardner pearance in the Town Hall on the after- ictor Records Steinway “Piano 
joined Messrs. Kortschak, Stoessel and noon of Feb. 16, with Coenraad Bos at 
Such, as second violin. This work, de- the piano. Mme. Mortimer’s program, 
spite its inferiority to the Mozart quar- which, with the exception of three songs 
tet, went much better in performance. in the third group, was entirely in Ger- Pm 
Direction 
D. F. MeSWEENEY 
Cc 565 Fifth Avenue 
i ; NEW YORK 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, A t ~ yay oe _ 
so tn wearer Zone Jose Echaniz Pianist Victor Records Mason & Hamlin Piano Gaus 
“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that k th 
I co d to you those artists and students who i fide 
PRO Sc HOWS KY a tn truth ‘te pt eg beautiful ona ser if 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 
Author of “THE WAY TO SING” ae Jed York, 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass, 
STUDIO: 74 Riverside Drive, New York -= — 
Telephone Endicott 0139 
‘ (Beginning Next Season, 1926-27) , , 
Brunswick Records - inl Steinway Piano 
“ KNABE PLANO ~ ; , 
Evclusice AMunaygement os . : 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU Victor Records Steinway Piano 
Aeolian Hal' York Cit» W .. 
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At Carnegie” Hall I found Miss Frieda 
Hempel practically giving a double pro- 
gram, for nearly every song w&s repeated. 
The audience, which almost filled Carnegie 
Hall, evidently. felt that a liberal reward 
could be demanded for venturing out on 
such a stormy night and Miss. Hempel was 
emiciously generous. 

Speaking of rewards, I think that when 
a coloratura soprano gives a concert with- 
out a “mad scene’ she ought to get & 
medal. Of course,,Miss Hempel may have 
introduced one after I left (at the end of 
the concert) as an- encore. In that case no 
medal can be awarded her, but I have 
never been able to understand the passion 
of coloratura singers and their audiences 
for the omnipresent ‘‘mad scenes” in con- 
certs. Even Melba’s voice years ago could 
not reconcile me tothe inevitable mad 
scene from “Lucia,” outside of the opera. 

Miss Hempel’s program, happily free 
Yram the conventional feature of florid in- 
sanity, included songs of Haydn, Mozart 
and Bishop the aria “Qui la voce” from 
Bellini’s “I Puritani” with flute obbligato; 
songs of Marx, Strauss and Wolf and a 
group of folk songs. I enjoyed these last 
most of all. 

Miss Hempel was arch, humorous and 
altogether charming in her characterization 
of the Swiss “Oh, du Lieber Angeli!” the 
amusing “Concon, Canari Jaloux,” a Neu- 
chatel product; “Lauterbach,” a German 
ditty in waltz rhythm, and the “Night- 
ingale,” a rather sophisticated version of 
the well-known Russian delineation-of the 
famous bird, which, needless to say, en- 
listed th- services of a flute and occasioned 
an elaborate demonstration of Miss Hem- 
pel’s really remarkable vocal virtuosity. 
In the Wolf and Strauss songs Miss Hem- 
pel also did many charming things, al- 
though I cannot say that I came away 
with a very general glowing impression 
of that part of the concert’ I was. able to 
hear. 

It seemed to me not to be vocally quite 
up to Miss Hempel’s own Highest level. 

However, her audience certainly found 
unmistakable pleasure in her offerings. 
Just as “imitation is the highest form of 
flattery,” so a demand for repetition on 
the part of an audience is certainly the 
best proof of enjoyment, and Miss 
Hempel’s audience furnished this proof 
throughout the concert. 

OLGA SAMAROFF. 

Copyright, 1926, hy N. ¥. Evening Post, Inc, 
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Mme. Frieda Hempel in Recital 





Large Audience Greets Singer at Carnegie 
Despite the Inclemént Weather. 





By W. J. HENDERSON. 
When Mme. Fried2 Hempel gives a song recital those who 
know the difference between singing and other forms of vocal 
performance are likely to be found in large numbers in the 
hall. Last evening it was of course Carnegie, and though the 
condition of the streets was so unfavorable to public travel 
the auditorium was filled. The pleasure of the entertainment 
was so restful, so satisfying to the aesthetic taste, that there 
was a steady stream of applause from beginning to end. 


It does not seem at. all important 
that there should be a description 6f 
the famous. soprano’s delivery of ‘each 
number. No one needs particularly 
to he told just how she sang «My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” or 
“Vo. che sapete” or “Qui la voce.” In 
the last she -treated the’ audience tv’ 
a cadenza of the kind the celebrated 
song birds of long ago used to sing. 
Among the other bits in it was the 


flawless execution of a chromatic scale. 


of an octave ascending and descending 


done twice. in one breath. There are 
not too many singers who can sing an 
ascending chromatic scale well at all. 
But, as we dre frequently told, that 
sort of thing is out of date and has 
no further use in vocal art. 

Possibly the beautifully spun stream 
of fresh liquid tone is alto nearing the 
end of its careér and in the sweet. by- 
and by we shall read of auch things 
as belonging to the age of musical 
fable. Mme. Hempel makes th“m seem 
atill to hold their position among the 
natural charms of singing and: not to 
present them as mere feats. . The' 
abolition of the decorative. pattern 
from all the fine arts does not appeal 
to some of us as the ultimate goal 
ef purification. 

Mme. Hempel is also able to sing 
lieder with charm and when necessary 
with feeling. Archness and infectious 
glee were always part of her equip- 
ment and it was one of her most de- 
lightful exhibitions of these that 
caused her hearers last evening to in- 
sist upon a repetition of ‘Richard 
Strauss’s captivating song “Nichts.” 
The ushers were made weary carrying 
heavy bouquets to the stage and there 
were many more spontaneous mani- 
festations of the esteem in which this 
admirable artist is held. 
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Frieda Hempel Sings 
In Colorful Voice 


At Opening Recital 


Instant, Favorable Impres- 
sion Is Created by Her 
Ease and Serenity of De- 
livery of Haydn’s Melody 


THE EVENING WORLD, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 19: 











| REALM OF MUSIC 


By Paul Morris 











is not a lost art, as suggested in this 


column a ew weeks ago. Frieda Hempel can be a soprano legere 

; when she clidoses, and last night-at her recital in Carnegie Hall she 
proved it, Evidently she has been practictng scales, as some that she of- 
fered, for’ tlé: approval, of last nigkt’s audience were all but perfect. One 


(CV atm +6 singing, after all, 


chrematye: nkn 
it wete. produced’ on a piano or a 
vieRn. *.High notes are’snot Mme. 
Ald@'s’ terte.- Hén florid ‘music is sel- 


dom brilliant. Byt‘she has style and 
mysicianship. 
At a Hempel recital, however, ‘‘fire- 


DIRECTION 


GEORGE ENGLES 
STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 


was. a faultless. as if« 


works” are Unessential. She can sing 
a simple‘song as it should be sung. 
She can create lovely moods: She 
can paint musical pfctures. But, hike 
a good many other sopranos, she has 
discovered that audiences applaud 
high notes and swift arpeggios even 
when théy are imperfect. 

Last night’s listeners were very 
enthusiastic when she sang the florid 
“Qui Ja Voce” from Bellini's “I Pu- 
ritani,” while they were compara- 
tively cold to Mozart's “Voi che 
Sapete,” though Mme. Hempel is as 
fine a Mozart singer as New York 
has heard in a decade. 

Much of the program was devoted 








to.German lieder, in which this singer 
ds unexcelled. 
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WAGNER CONTRASTS 
GIVEN BY DAMROSCH 


Philadelphia Program Has 
Excerpts from Vary- 
ing Styles 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, was heard in a gala Wagner con- 
cert, with vocal soloists and choruses, 
in the Academy of Music on Feb. 11. The 
program was as follows: 


Excerpts from ‘‘Rienzi’’— 

Overture 

Chorus of Peace Messengers 
Della Baker and Matinée 

Musical Club Chorus 
Duet for Irene and Adriano ? 
Della Baker and Kathryn Meisle 
Prayer 





Ernest Davis 
Adriano’s Air 
Kathryn Meisle 
Battle Hymn 
Ernest Davis and University of 
Pennsylvania Glee Club 
Parsifal Temple Scene 
Frederick Baer (Amfortas) and 
chorus 

The juxtaposition of the extremely 
early and the extremely late Wagner 
was in many ways illuminating. Any 
hopeful suspicion that “Rienzi” is supe- 
rior to the class of operatic antiquities 
was soon allayed. Its virtual oblivion, 
so far as stage performances of the en- 
tire work are concerned, is assuredly 
deserved. The theatricism of the over- 
ture and its foreshadowings of the 
greater Wagner still retain a certain 
vitality. Mr. Damrosch left none of 
these qualities undisclosed in a stirring 
interpretation. The other excerpts be- 
long plainly to the class of cleverly imi- 
tated Meyerbeer, which Mr. Damrosch 
himself confessed in a brief explanation. 

Adriano’s air, “Gerechter Gott” (‘Al- 
mighty God,” in the English text sub- 
mitted) seemed the most sincere and the 
least staled of the vocal selections. It 
was superbly sung. 

The transition to the maturity and 
musical subtlety of “Parsifal’” was ex- 
ceedingly striking. Notwithstanding some 
loss of atmosphere, inevitable without 
scenic appurtenances, the performance 
constituted a considerable feat in con- 
cert technic. Both the women’s choirs 
of the Matinée Musical Club, trained by 
Helen Pulaski Innes, and the male sing- 
ers, taught by Dr. H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, rose to their responsibilities in 
inspiring fashion. The Amfortas pas- 
sages were excellently voiced. 

Mr. Damrosch paid deserved tributes 
to the local singers, the soloists and the 
choral directors who had made this 
mosaic performance possible. The 
largest audience of the New York Sym- 
phony’s current season here was pres- 
ent at this final concert in the set of 
three performances. 





TO BENEFIT ARMY BAND 





Recent Legislation Provides Allowances 
on Concert Tour 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—The House of 
Representatives has adopted an amend- 
ment offered by Representative Wood- 
rum, of Virginia, securing to the U. S. 
Army Band its regular allowances while 
on concert tours. 

In presenting his amendment, Mr. 
Woodrum said: “In explanation of the 
amendment I want to remind the House 
that there are three bands in the service 
—the Marine Band, the Navy Band, and 
the United States Army Band. There 
has been legislation in relation to the 
United States Marine Band and the 
Navy Band, but no legislation for the 
Army Band with a provision similar to 
this amendment that I wish to incorpo- 
rate. It has been the practice of the 
President on stated occasions to allow 
the Marine Band and the Navy Band to 
leave the post for a temporary concert 
tour. Experience has shown that it not 
only gives the musicians of the band an 
opportunity to go before the people, but 
it gives the people of the country an 
opportunity to hear the musical organ- 
izations of the Government.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Lima Club Holds Annual Meeting 


LIMA, OHIO, Feb. 20.—Active members 
of the Womens Music Club met recently 
for their annual luncheon and business 
meeting at the Elks Club. Pauline 
Wemmer Gooding, president, presided. 
Mrs. R. O. Woods, secretary-treasurer 


(for some twelve or thirteen consecu- 
tive years), gave the annual report. Six 
new members were selected to take the 
place in the board of six retiring. These 
were: Irene Harruff Klinger, Blanche 
Numan Baxter, Margaret Gregg Har- 
ter, Mrs. Roy J. Banta, Claudia Stewart 
Black, and Mrs. Frank G. Kahle. In 
this list are two past presidents, Mrs. 
Baxter and Mrs. Black. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 


STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
CLASSICAL PROGRAM 


Harold Samuel Is Soloist 
With Philadelphia 


Orchestra 

By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Harold Samuel, piano solo- 
ist; gave two subscription concerts on 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 12 and Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 13, in the Academy of 

Music. The program was as follows: 


*“Fimperor” Concerto. .....see>s Beethoven 

Overture, “Leonore’”’ Nc. 3....Beethoven 

Concerto in D Minor...........06. Bach 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor....Bach 

Mr. Stokowski vividly edeaiiaad his 
understanding and profound apprecia- 
tion of the major classics. The high 
artistic level of the performances was 
finely sustained by Mr. Samuel, a pianist 
of very notable gifts, richly equipped in 
technique and endowed with introspec- 
tive qualities of a high order. The elo- 
quence and majesty of the Concerto were 
only matched by the intellectual clarity 
and balanced musicianship of his read- 
ing of the Bach number, especially in 
the poetic Adagio and the dashing 
Finale. 

Mr. Stokowski’s fondness for tran- 
scriptions of the stateliest and noblest 
organ compositions of Bach was set forth 
in the soaring musical architecture of 
the Toccata and Fugue. The re-scor- 
ing for modern orchestra is adroit and 
in complete sympathy with the spirit of 
the original. Both conductor and solo- 
ist were most appreciatively received. 











WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 
TO JOIN IN COMPETITION 





Third State Meet at Madison Will Bring 
Ensemble and Soloists’ Events in May 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 20.—The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Music an- 
nounces the third All-Wisconsin High 
School Music Contest, to be held at Mad- 
ison, on May 7 and 8. The contest is 
conducted by the School of Music in co- 
operation with the normal schools of Wis- 
consin. 

Events in the contest include competi- 
tions between glee clubs, orchestras, 
bands, string trios and quartets, and in- 
strumental and vocal solos. Competitors 
will be graded on a scoring basis of 100 
points according to standards of rhythm, 
tone quality, intonation, interpretation 
and technical efficiency. 

Preliminary contests for elimination 
are to be held on April 23 and 24 at the 
normal schools for the high schools in 
the various districts of the State. The 
winners of the preliminary contests will 
compete in the final contest in Madison. 

High schools have been divided into 
two classes: Class A _ will comprise 
schools in towns having a population of 
10,000 and over, while Class B will in- 
clude schools from smaller communities. 

A number of eligibility rules for the 
contest have been adopted. These re- 
quire that the contestant be a student 
in good standing in the school which he 
represents. 

The University committee in charge of 
the contest is made up of the following 
members of the Music School faculty: 
L. A. Coon, chairman; Edgar B. Gordon 
and Aagot Borge, secretary. 





Marine Bandsmen to Get Retirement 
Pay 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—According to 
a bill introduced by Senator Copeland, 
of New York, and favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the members of the United States 
Marine Band, who retired from active 
duty prior to June 30, 1922, when the 
present retirement law went into effect, 
will be entitled to retirement pay. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 











SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSK Y 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, 

Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free 
Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred at the end 
of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass 
satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college build- 
ing. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 




















COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago, Ill. | 


President 
Manager 





vee Musical 
College Building 


66 East Van Buren Street 


A Consevatory Pledged to the Highest HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT GEORGE ENGLES 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE MANAGEMENT OF 














IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


“COLOSSUS OF THE KEYBOARD” 





Mr. FRIEDMAN WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS FROM THE 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER TO THE MIDDLE OF JANUARY 1926-1927 
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STOKOWSKI DEPART 


‘nesco Heard at Monday 


Orchestral Concert in. 
Philadelphia 
By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—For his 


first appearance at a Monday evening 
concert since his winter vacation, on 
Feb. 8, Leopold Stokowski, departed 
from traditions of this supplemental 
series of programs, and put on numbers 
in advance of the regular Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening concerts, as 
well as a soloist who had not been 
heard heretofore in the regular series. 
The Monday night audience had the 
privilege of hearing the conductor’s 
splendid orchestration of the Bach Toc- 
cato and Fugue in D Minor, in which 
his instrumentation follows’ Bach’s 
organ indication of marked stresses and 
contrasts, as well as climaxes heavy in 
volume. He led it magnificently and had 
equally magnificent response from the 
orchestra. The impression was left that 
this is a work the peer of his fine or- 
chestration of the Bach Passacaglia. 

Mr. Stokowski’s orchestral arrange- 
ments of Debussy’s “La Cathédral En- 
gloutie” and of Albeniz’s “Féte-Dieu 
a Seville’ and the “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice” of Dukas filled out the orchestral 
side of the program. The solo numbers 
were the Mozart Concerto, No. 7, “dis- 
covered” some years ago and generally 
accepted as authentic, and the some- 
what protracted “Poéme” of Chausson, 
played by Georges Enesco. His work in 
the Mozart concerto was especially satis- 
fying from the musical standpoint, the 
Chausson work bringing a display of 
adeauate virtuosity. 

The week opened with some su- 
perb ensemble playing by the Rich 
Quartet at the regular fortnightly meet- 
ing of the Chamber Music Association 


S FROM TRADITIONS 


on Sunday afternoon in the Bellevue 
ballroom. The Mozart E Flat Quartet 
was beautifully accomplished by the 
players, who turned then to the broad 
orchestral style which is required for 
the Grieg G Minor, given with judicious 
abbreviations. Thaddeus Rich and Hans 
Kindler played the Halvorsen arrange- 
ment of the Handel Passacaglia for 
violin and ’cello, and the rather thin 
Lento of Ravel’s Sonata for these in- 
struments. Samuel Lifschey made his 
first appearance as a member of the 
Quartet, his fine tone as a viola player 
and his wide experience in chamber 
music playing adding material assets to 
the ensemble. 

Piano playing that matched the best 
that this season has brought to Phila- 
delphia was divulged at the Curtis In- 
stitute on Feb. 10, when William 
Bachaus gave one of the faculty recitals 
for a large and fervent audience. His 
expertness and sense of variety were 
shown in the “Davidsbiindler” Dances 
of Schumann, eighteen in number. Then 
came the Brahms Waltzes, Ov. 39, call- 
ing for varied moods and_ technical 
manners. In conclusion there were bril- 
liant performances of the Liszt Polo- 
naise in E Major, and the Chopin Polo- 
naise-Fantasie. 

Leonora Cortez, pianist, formerly a 
resident of this city, made her second 
recital appearance in the Academy 
Foyer on Thursday evening, returning 
from a tour of the United States and 
Europe. In the interim she has gained 
much in ease and poise in her pianistic 
qualifications. There is a firmer tech- 
nic and her interpretations are more in- 
dividualized. Clarity marked her Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
especially in the fugal portions and 
other Bach numbers. She was success- 
ful in a group of Chopin, including the 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 6, in thirds. Of in- 
terest were two numbers, a _ Concert 
Etude and a Romance by her teacher, 
Alberto Jonas, who was present at the 
concert. 





PHILADELPHIA FORCES 
SING “RIGOLETTO” 


Maria Kurenko Makes Début 

Before Capacity House— 

N 
Smallens Conducts 
By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company opened a 
rich vein of lyric art in its presenta- 
tion of “Rigoletto” at the Metropolitan 
Onera House on Feb. 11. A feature of 
the occasion was the first appearance 
here of the Russian coloratura 
prano, Maria Kurenko. 

Pictorially, she was a charming and 
convincing Gilda. Her voice is_ of 
purity and easy resourcefulness, quali- 
ties which served her admirably in the 
“Caro Nome” and other stellar num- 
bers. 

_ There was another début in the per- 
formance ot Norbert Adler, a Philadel- 
pDhia te nor, who appeared as the Duke. 
Mr. Adler sings with finely exact intona- 
tion and generally commendable artis- 
try. There was no question of his suc- 
cess in the “Donna é mobile.” 

_ Ivan Ivantzoff, Russian baritone, who 
has previously been heard with the 
Civie forces, scored a distinct success in 
a dramatically powerful and_ vocally 
atisfying impersonation of Rigoletto. 


so- 


Henri Scott was a deep-toned Spara- 
cile. Anna Yago disclosed lyric re- 


urcefulness as 
her important 
last act quartet. 
Auxiliary réles were assumed _ by 
Piotr Wizla, as Monterone; Albert Mah- 
Borsa; Theodore Bayer, Marulla; 


Maddalena, especially 
contributions to the 





Medal Winner Heard in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Ruth Mon- 
gu, contralto, who is a Stokowski 
medal winner, was heard in annual re- 
c tal in the Academy Foyer in a long 
ogram to the enthusiastic satisfaction 
a large audience. Her lieder, includ- 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” 
d “Die Post,” and Strauss’s “Caecilie,” 
marked the high water point of the eve- 
ning. Nicholas Douty’s lovely lyric, 
‘) Death Thou Art the Dewy Night,” 
Was beautifully delivered. 


R. MURPHY. 


Ceprano; Charlotte 
Helen Bot- 
and Johanna 


Virgilio Cossovel, 
Hausemann, Giovanna; 
wright, the Countess, 
Hutchinson, the Page. 

The ballet features of the first act 
were well presented under the direction 
of Caroline Littlefield. Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted with his unfailing re- 
gard for both the orchestral exactions 
of the score and the lyrical and dra- 
matic components. 

A capacity house greeted the _ per- 
formance with marked enthusiasm, re- 
serving a wealth of plaudits for Mme. 
Kurenko. 


INDIANAPOLIS EVENTS 


Enesco Gives Violin Recital and Russian 
Choir Pleases Hearers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—At his third 


appearance before a Mannerchor audi- 
ence on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 7, 
Georges Enesco, Rumanian violinist, 


won a veritable triumph. He played a 
program including the “Trille du Diable”’ 
Sonata of Tartini and the Sonata in G 
Maior by Lekeu (first time in Indian- 
apolis), the Concerto in E Minor by Nar- 
dini, numbers by Debussy, Ravel-Gar- 
ban and Pugnani-Kreisler, and several 
encores, with the excellent support of 
Edward Harris at the piano. 

The Altrusa Club brought to Indian- 
apolis the Russian Symphonic Choir on 
Feb. 10, at the Cadle Tabernacle. A 
large audience was charmed with the 
beautiful choral offerings of this body 
of twenty-two singers, directed by 
Basile Kibalchich. The sacred chorals 
included “Tantum Ergo” by Gluck, 
“Gloria Patria” by Gretchaninoff and 
an Ave Maria by Luzzi, with soprano 
solo by Ludmila Feodorova. The new 
type of Russian choral music was rep- 
resented by “La Douce Lumiere” and 
“Praver of St. Simeon.” Other num- 
bers included the Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
“Tannhauser” and Russian folk-songs. 
The brilliant colors of the costumes, red, 
gold and blue, added to the attractive- 
ness of the stage picture. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Al Chymia 
Shrine Band, under E. K. White, played 
to thousands at the fourth Sunday after- 
noon concert given by the Auditorium 
Commission free to the public. 
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Include “Concerts Greatest Novelty” on Your Next Series 


THE ZIMMER HARP TRIO 


HEADED BY 
NELLIE ZIMMER, PREMIER WOMAN HARPIST 


ASSOCIATES 
LOUISE HARRIS GLADYS CROCKFORD 


ASSISTING VOCALIST 
TOM WILLIAMS, BARITONE 








BALTIMORE AMERICAN, Novy. 9th, 1925: 

“The three harpists play admirably together. with an ease 
and spontaneity of rhythmic control and with a nicely directed 
unity of thought.” “Miss Zimmer proved a more than 
adequate musician for the task.” 


READING (Pa.) TRIBUNE, December 2, 1925: 

“He's like Bispham” . . . “could not fail to be reminded of 
the similarity in voice, method and personality of Mr. Williams 
to the great American baritone.” 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR, Jan. 27, 1926: 

“The most widely known of American harp trios plays with 
a fine musicianship which the members have acquired in the 
last six seasons of constant concert activity. They exhibit the 
harp in all its glory of tone and technique.” 





WE HAVE ENJOYED A NEW FIELD THIS SEASON 
as soloists with following organizations: 


Jan. 25th, 1926—Indianapolis, Indiana, with Indiana 
Chapter, National Association Harpists. (Programme 
opened with local chapter ensemble of twenty-five harps. ) 


Jan. 29th, 1926—St. Lous, Mo., with The St. Louis Male 


Chorus. 


Feb. 16th, 1926—Dallas. Texas, with the Schubert Choral 


Club (Woman’s chorus). 





NEW YORK CONCERT 


Aeolian Hall, Monday Afternoon, March 15th 





Include *‘Concerts Greatest Novelty” on your next series 








Exclusive Management 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 


1540 Broadway 


New York City 
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The Cast 


Will be selected by Mr. Chaliapin, 
who intends to have the artists most 
aptly suited to the roles of this 
Comic Opera Classic, and the quest 
for the best extends throughout 
America and Europe. 


The first important engagement so 
far announced is that of 


Elvira De Hidalgo 


“The Ideal Rosina,” of the Metropoli- 
tan and Chicago Civic opera com- 
panies. 


Others will follow soon, and the 
complete cast will be announced 
about May Ist. 


The Production 


will be made in Paris in the studio 
of the famous Scenic Artist, 


Konstantin Korovin 


who created the magnificent artistic 
stage decor for Pavlowa’s most ambi- 
tious ballet production, “Don Quix- 
ote,’ which created a_ sensation 
among the artists and critics of New 
York and other American cities. 


The scenery is being built from the 
stage upward so as to obviate the dif- 
ficulties in large Auditoriums, Colli- 
seums, etc., with few or no overhead 
lines. 





BOOKINGS THROUGH 
The Offices of 


Universal 
Artists, Inc. 


S. HUROK, Managing Director 


1440 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





BOOKED FOR 
1926 and 1927 
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35 OTHER CITIES 
UNDER NEGOTIATION 
Maximum 70 Performances, of 


Which 45 Are Now Contracted. 


CHALIAPIN 


and Company in 


“The Barber of 


Seville’ 











An Important Adjunct 
to the Chaliapin Tour 


Many Local Concert Man- 
agers who would like to have 
this Major Attraction have 
found themselves hindered by 
the lack of a Theatre or Hall 
with sufficient seating capacity 
to support it. With them we 
are booking the 


Universal Grand 
Opera Concert 
Company 


This organization will draw 
its Vocal Soloists,—Soprano, 
Tenor, Baritone and Mezzo- 
Soprano, — from the Double 
Cast of Artists appearing in 
Alternate Performances in the 
Leading Roles of the Opera; 
with the entire Orchestra, 
Chorus and Instrumental Vir- 
tuosi, making an_ attractive 
program of great variety. 


This company will be avail- 
able to intermediate cities in 
halls of limited seating ca- 


pacity. 


As Mr. Chaliapin appears 
three times a week in the 
opera, or four times at the 
most, each Chaliapin perfor- 
mance may be followed by a 
Miscellaneous Concert Pro- 
gram in the same or another 
city along the route. 
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CAPITAL APPLAUDS 
GALA WAGNER LISTS 


Piano and Violin Programs 
Notable Events in 
Washington 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Walter Dam- 
rosch led the New York Symphony, 
and a chorus consisting of the Matinée 
Musical Club of Philadelphia, and 
the University of Pennsylvania Glee 
Club, with the following four soloists, 
Della Baker, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Frederic Baer, baritone, in a gala Wag- 


ner program on Feb. 9 at Poli’s Theater. 
The numbers included excerpts from 
“Rienzi” and the entire Temple Scene, 
Act: i, of “Parsifal.’”’ 

This was Mr. Damrosch’s last appear- 
ance in Washington this year. The con- 
cert was given under the local manage- 
ment of Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, was pre- 
sented by T. Arthur Smith in recital on 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 11, at the New 
National Theater before an extremely 
appreciative audience. Mr. Zimbalist 
gave his Sonata in G Minor, which 
proved a most interesting composition, 
made up of southern folk-tunes, with 
novel instrumentation. Other interest- 
ing numbers were a “Persian song” by 
Glinka-Zimbalist and ‘Molly on _ the 
Shore” by Percy Grainger. Emanuel 
Bay was the able accompanist. Alma 
Gluck came to Washington to hear her 
husband perform his own composition. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, brought 
some unusual and infrequently heard 
compositions to his concert on Feb. 15 
at the Washington Auditorium, under 
the local management of “Peggy” AlI- 
bion. He delighted an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. An excerpt from “La Vida Breve” 
of de Falla and “The Swan” of Palm- 
gren were new to local audiences. Others 
numbers were the “Appassionata” So- 
nata of Beethoven, the “Tannhauser” 
Overture of Wagner-Liszt and “Hark, 
Hark the Lark” of Schubert-Liszt. Mr. 


Moiseiwitsch showed remarkable dex- 
terity and originality in all of his inter- 
pretations. 

T. Arthur Smith presented Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, in recital at the New 
National Theater on the afternoon of 
Jan. 28. Mr. Bachaus delighted his au- 
dience with his masterful technic, his 
mellow tone, and poetic interpretation. 
The audience liked Mr. Bachaus’ own ar- 
rangement of the Mozart Serenade from 
“Don Juan.” Seldom has a Washington 
audience heard the Beethoven Sonata in 
F Minor so finely played, in technic and 
interpretation. 





WINS BALTIMORE CONTEST 





Soprano Most Successful of Competitors 
for Civic Honor 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—With the pub- 
lic feeling for grand opera aroused 
through two recent brilliant perform- 
ances, there was much local interest in 
the vocal contest conducted under the 
auspices of the city with several of the 


members of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company serving as judges. Frederick 
R. Huber, municipal director of music, 
had invited Rosa Raisa, Charles Hackett 
and Henry G. Weber to judge the test 
that young Baltimore singers under- 
went to win an appearance as soloist 
with the Baltimore Symphony. 

On Friday morning, Feb. 12, at the 
Lyric, seventeen vocal aspirants sang 
their arias with considerable assurance 
and some real display of talent. The 
judges chose Hilda Burke, soprano, a 
pupil of George Castelle, as the winner. 
Albert Newcomb, a pupil of . Frank 
Bibb; Loretta Lee, a student coaching 
with Charles H. Bochau; and Leslie 
Frick, who studies with Mr. Castelle, 
were all considered favorably. Members 
of the jury praised the contestants and 
commented warmly upon their training. 

The public appearance of the winner 
will take place on April 18, at the regu- 
lar Sunday night concert of the Balti- 





more Symphony under the baton of 
Gustav Strube. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 
All the material in MustIcau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper ercdit is given. 


Gieseking Heard Under Ganz’s Baton 
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COUUUDUNEANU ALATA EANAOUAAAAO EAGAN AUN 


T. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 20.—Fiery en- 

thusiasm greeted Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor, Walter Gieseking, piano soloist, 
and the orchestra at the concerts this 
week of the St. Louis Symphony.’ The 
eleventh pair offered a wide variety of 
text and included: 

Overture, “La Baruffe Chiozotte,”’ 

Sinigaglia 

Symphony No. 8 ¢‘Unfinished”) .Schubert 

Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes’’. .Liszt 

Concerto for Piano in B Flat...Brahms 

After an absence of two weeks, with 
an intervening concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, the patrons were vo- 
ciferous in their appreciation of their 
own orchestra and its leader. The 
beautiful melodies of the Symphony were 
superbly brought out. Mr. Ganz gave 
the soloist, Walter Gieseking. a magnifi- 
cent accompaniment. Mr. Gieseking, 
making his first appearance here, made 
a profound impression with his rendition 
of the Brahms work. His playing was 
clean-cut and well balanced at all times, 
and he received a generous share of ap- 
plause. He added the Gavotte and 
Musette from Bach’s Sixth Suite as an 
encore. 

The “pop” concert on the afternoon 
of Feb. 7 by the Symphony, Mr. Ganz, 
conductor, was highly appreciated. The 
soloists were Pelegrino Lecce, first horn 
of the orchestra, and Edna Wagner, so- 


prano. The program contained: 
PUIG TA Is os 8045.40 s cee sus Chopin 
Overture to “Gwendoline”...... Chabrier 
Aria, “Plus grand dans son obscu- 
rité” from “The Queen of Sheba,” 
Gounod 
“Carmen.” Buree; WO. Boi 2s ec cele Bizet 
SOI. a5 oe BRS S O05 5 ba Oa ~ .Cantu 
(First time) 


Concerto, No. 1, for French Horn.. Mozart 

Anvil Chorus from “Il Trovatore”’. . Verdi 

The orchestra did their parts nobly 
and Mr. Ganz was forced to add sev- 
eral extras. Miss Wagner sang with 
good ennunciation and knowledge of her 
musical] text. Mr. Lecce played his Con- 
certo with exquisite tone quality. Both 
artists added an extra. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
played another of their duo-recitals at 
Principia on Feb. 12, as a part of that 
School’s regular course of concerts. The 
entire program was thoroughly enjoyed 


by an audience which packed the gym- 
nasium. Recognition was given to the 
local composer, Dorothy Gaynor Blake, 
whose “Irish” Dance was given in a 
spiritéd: fashion. . 

Local. artists presented a wide range 
of talené at a concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 9, at the Maple Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, under the direction of 
John W. Bohn and Henry Arthur. The 
principal singer -was Amie Punshon, con- 
tralto, who recently made her début in 
recital in Chicago, 

Leff Pouishnoff, Russian pianist, ap- 
peared on Feb: 12. at the Odeon in a 
recital before an audience, under the 
auspices of the- Big Brothers’ Organiza- 
tion. Displaying a great facility of 
technic and very good musicianship, he 
played a program containing from the 
oldest to the ultra-modern compositions. 
It was unfortunate that conflicting con- 
certs kept the audience to small propor- 
tions. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Graveure and Varady Appear in De- 


catur, Ill. 


DECATUR, ILL., Feb. 20.—A large audi- 
ence attended the second concert of the 
Milliken Conservatory series at the Lin- 
coln Square Theater. Soloists were 
Louis raveure, baritone, and _ Rozsi 
Varady, ’cellist, the latter substituting 
for Ethel Leginska. Mr. Graveure sang 
with his usual mastery of diction and 
tone quality. His French group was 
perhaps the most liked. Miss Varady 
played two groups of approved composi- 
tions with skill and feeling. Arpad 
Sandor provided sustained accompani- 
ments for both artists. The series is 
managed by Winifred Mintern, secre- 
tary of the Conservatory. 

HERBERT W. COST. 





St. Louris, Mo.—A_ special musical 
service was held at the First Congre- 
gational Church on a recent Sunday 
afternoon in which John Halk, violinist; 
Mrs. Blankenship, contralto; Dorothy 
Axthelm, pianist; Frank Spahn, bari- 
tone and Hugo Hagen, organist, par- 
ticipated. 











lin, October 2d, 1924. 














““Rouses audience to enthusiastic pitch.” 
Ledger, February 11, 1926. 

“Was given a great ovation.”—The Philadelphia Record, 
February 11, 1926. 

“Again showed her extraordinary ability in the Academy of 
Music.”—The Evening Bulletin, February 11, 1926. 


BOOKING NOW FOR 


UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, INC. (S. Hurok, 


SOLE MANAGERS FOR LEONORA CORTEZ 


“A new star in the pianistic 
heavens.” —Lokal Anzeiger, Ber- 


**In a line to become one of the 
lionesses 
York American, November 2st. 


1925. 


‘WILL CONQUER ALL THE CONCERT AUDIENCES OF THE WORLD” 


(Die Zeit, Berlin, September 26, 1924) 


LEONORA 


CORTEZ 


Sensational Young American Pianist 


After genuine, extraordinary successes in Berlin, Munich, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, London, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, again wins an ovation in the Academy of Music, 
the largest concert hall in Philadelphia. 
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The 
Alda Metropolitan 


Quartet 


FRANCES ALDA, Soprano JEAN JOHNSON, Contralto 
RAFAELO DIAZ, Tenor GIOVANNI MARTINO, Basso 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York City 
ee) 





0 


; 


| NV response to country-wide demand for interesting concert 
novelties, Mme Frances Alda, prima-donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has organized a quartet of 
fine voices, presenting a two-part program, the first of 
which is a concert and the second a scene in costume from a suit- 
able opera. Thus, the second act of Flotow’s “Marta” is given for 
first appearances, and the garden scene from Gounod’s “Faust” or 
the last act of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” for subsequent engagements. This 
quartet has been booked four times in Toronto, and two and three 
times in many other cities, proving its success with audience and press. 
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® Vivid Is Evolution of Program Music 
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[Continued from page 3] 


Theater” is evidence of an original and 
gifted spokesman. There is a genial ele- 
ment of clowning, a pathos and an un- 
quenchable spirit of youth in this music. 
The experiments of Gruenberg, Copland 
and others stand out vividly against a 
procession of more ambitious works 
which borrow their themes from mythol- 
ogy, Indian lore, literature, diluted Wag- 
nerism and aped Impressionism. 


Vature Music of Today 


One has only to note the vast gulf be- 
tween Rossini’s admirable picture of a 
storm in the “William Tell” Overture 
with the much windier one in Strauss’ 
“Alpine” Symphony to be apprised of the 
same fact. 

Then the bird-music of yesterday and 
today has such suggestive parallels as 
the Waldvogel’s music in “Siegfried” and 
the gramophone nightingale in Res- 
pighis “Pines of Rome.” It is even a 
further step from Handel’s “Sweet Bird” 
air in “I] Penseroso.” 





Grown Somewhat 


Recoils in Be- 


Bird,” 
Decrepit, 
wilderment Before the Gramophone Night- 


Handel’s “Sweet 
Sad-eyed and 


ingale in Respighi’s “Pines of Rome,” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer’s Impression 


Whereas one of the old writers showed 
Jonah swallowed by the “great fish” i 


a downward skip of two octaves, the 





Memphis Hears Sunday Musicale 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—At the 
Peabody Hotel the sixth Sunday mu- 
sicale, under the direction of Louise 
Bowen, was presented by Olga King, 
violinist; Mrs. John Lee, mezzo-soprano; 
E. J. Seaton, tenor; Joseph Henkel, pi- 
anist; Patrick O’Sullivan, pianist, and 
Mrs. Bowen, soprano. Maimo Yerger 
assisted as accompanist. The program 
included Stoessel’s Sonata in G Major 
for violin and piano, excerpts from “Car- 
men,” and compositions by Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. BABETTE M. BECKER. 


Alfredo Sowa Active in Dual Roéle 


Alfredo Oswald, Brazilian pianist, is 
having a busy concert season as pianist 
in addition to his duties as head of the 
piano department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore. On Jan. 27 he 
appeared at the Ogonz School, on Feb. 
2 gave a recital at York, Pa., on Jan. 13 
he gave a recital in Baltimore, and on 
Jan. 15 and 16, recitals in Washington, 
D. C. On Feb. 26, Mr. Oswald appears 
at the Peabody ‘Conservatory in his own 
concert. 





The 











Reproduced by Courtesy of ‘‘Eolus’’ 
Advances in Modern Musical Science Bring the Surprising Spectacle of King David 


Riding Regally in Honegger’s Locomotive 


crasser realism of Strauss parodies the 
finny tribe served at the dinner in “Le 
Bourgeoise Gentilhomme” by quoting a 
motif from “Rheingold.”” The swimming 
figures in Schubert’s “Trout” Quintet 
themselves invite a parallel with the 
more graphic, if monotonous,. theme of 
the Rhinemaidens. 

Two generations have now been lulled 
by the tinselled surge of the ‘“‘Magic Fire 
Music,” and it has been copied by nu- 
merous moderns. It still remains the 
most realistic conflagration in stage mu- 
sic, beside which Lully’s “sea of flame” 
in “Psyché” is as the faint whirring of 
violins. 

As for the demodé horse, the fanfar- 
ronade of its hoofs has perhaps never 
been more thrillingly limned than in 
Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” It was Walter 


in his concert early this 
season of “some moderns,” juxtaposed 
the “Ride of the Valkyries’—with its 
heaven-rocking clamor—and Honegger’s 
“Pacific 231.” He showed thereby—ques- 
tions of relative merit aside—the greater 
literalness of the contemporary writer. 
It is a far cry from Wagner’s “Even- 
ing Star” to the pulsations as the mod- 
ern musical telescope sweeps the heav- 
ens in Holst’s “The Planets.” The kalei- 
doscopic web of Ravel’s “La Valse” 
bears the same relation to the Minuets 
of Mozart as the modern symphonic or- 
chestra does to the chamber ensemble of 
the Eighteenth Century. It is the 
growth of the huge tonal instruments of 
today that has made possible the gain in 
vividness—the chief heritage of modern 
music. R. M. KNERR. 


Damrosch who, 








KANSAS CITY PLAYERS GIVE AMERICAN WORKS 


Many Native Cuneseliions Presented by 
Little Symphony Under 
N. DeRubertis 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 
Kansas City Little Symphony, under 
the direction of N. DeRubertis, besides 
giving many of the standard works by 
the masters, has produced over thirty- 
five works in different forms by Amer- 
ican composers—a notable achievement, 
considering it has been in existence but 
four years. 

Six years ago a group of sixteen of 
the best orchestra players in the city 
formed themselves into a permanent 
group and incorporated under the name 
of the Kansas City Chamber Music 
Society. Regular concerts were given 
by this organization for two years, and 
then the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra Association was formed and the 
Chamber Music Society increased its 
personnel to twenty-five and became the 
Kansas City Little Symphony. This 
orchestra has gone steadily ahead un- 
der the splendid direction of Mr. De- 
Rubertis and today has a large follow- 
ing both in Kansas City and the Middle 
West and South, having given concerts 
in more than forty cities. 

The following is a_ partial 


20.—The 


list of 


works by American composers given by 
the Kansas C ity Little Symphony, either 
under the direction of Mr. DeRubertis 
or the composer: “American Sym- 
phony,” George E. Simpson, two per- 
formances; “Celtic”? Symphony, How- 
ard Hanson; Symphony No. 2, Henry 
Hadley, and Chadwicks’s Sinfonietta in 
D. Major; “Exaltation,” Howard Han- 
son; Tone Poem “Improvisation,” by 
George E. Simpson: Tone Poem “Niobe,” 
N. DeRubertis; “Symphonic Sketches,” 
Chadwick; Symphonic Episode “A 
Chant from the Great Plains,” Carl 
Busch; Adagio for orchestra, Henry 
Stearns, and  Arlequinette, Gustave 
Strube. Suite, “The Atonement of 
Pan,” Hadley; “Suite Romantique” and 
“Neopolitan” Suite by N. DeRubertis; 
Suite of Indian numbers for strings and 
“Three Album Leaves,” by Carl Busch; 
“Indian Dances” by Skilton; D Minor 
Piano Concerto, MacDowell; Violin 
Concerto, by Strube; Theme and Varia- 
tions for String Quartet, Hemberger; 
Dialogue for ’Cello, Violin and Piano, 
and a choral work, “Bobolinks,” by Car! 
Busch; Negro folk song for chorus and 
wood winds, by Smith; “One Night in 
Granada,” by Hadley, and Edgar Stell- 
man Kelly’s “Alice in Wonderland”; the 
Prelude and Intermezzo from “Azora,” 
by Hadley and “Song of the Robin 
Woman,” by Cadman. 


Akron Doctors Form Own 


Concert Orchestra 


KRON, OHIO, Feb. 2 
bers of the Summit County 
Medical Society are forming an or- 
chestra, which will confine its 
playing to functions of the Society. 
To date the following physicians 
have enrolled: H. E. Blass, vio- 
lin; E. L. Averill and C. L. Hyde, 
‘cello; D. C. Brennan, piano; C. R. 
Newton, clarinet; A. D. Traul, 
cornet; M. B. Crafts, saxophone, 
and A. S. McCormick, percussion. 
The conductor will be Dr. Traul, 
formerly conductor of his own 
band in North Robinson, Ohio. 
The manager will be Dr. McCor- 
mick, who, as captain in the Cana- 
dian army, was in command of the 
regimental band. Dr. Newton is 
a member of the 322nd Field Ar- 





tillery Band. The other members 
are accomplished musicians with 
considerable experience in band 


and orchestra work. 


DAL MONTE’S DEBUT» 
IS EVENT IN CUBA 


Havana Philharmonic in 
Symphonic List and 
Popular Works Hailed 
By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 16.—Toti Dal 
Monte, coloratura soprano, was hailed in 
her first bow to a Cuban audience on 
Feb. 9 and in a second appearance on 
Feb, 12, at the Payret Theater, under 
the auspices of the Pro-Arte Musical 
Society. Her programs were composed 
of songs and arias by Giordano, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Scarlatti, Rossini, Thomas 
and other composers. 

The first performance in Cuba of De- 





bussy’s Prelude to “L’aprés-midi d’un 
faune” was given by the Philharmonic 


Orchestra under the leadership of Maes- 
tro Sanjuan, at the National Theater on 


Feb. 14. The musicians had an ovation 
by a large audience for their splendid 
interpretation of the Debussy master- 


piece. Other works performed were 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Andante 
from the Quartet in D by Tchaikovsky 
for strings. The “Leonore’” Overture, 
No. 3, a Nocturne by Lully and the Poem 
“Campesina” by Mr. Sanjuan. 

At the same theater, on Feb. 7, the 
seventh concert of Cuban music, under 
the direction of the young Cuban pianist 
and composer Ernesto Lecuona, was 
given. As in previous concerts, the 
house was sold out and enthusiasm ran 
high, many of the songs being encored 
four times. Gonzalo Roig presided with 
his orchestra, playing some of the ac- 
companiments. Mr. Lecuona was repre- 
sented by a number of songs. Sanchez 
de Fuentes, Jr., and Adolfo Araco, young 
composers, presented their songs. The 
vocalists included Adolfo Colombo, 
tenor; Misses Nunez, Chipman, Morales, 
Vinent and Mr. Carrasco. 
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. Instant and ini hy success. 


MORE RE-ENGAGEMENTS! 
MILY STOKES HAGAR 





Soprano 
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. One of the most satisfying artists ever brought to Pittsburgh.” 


—Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post 
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BOROWSKI'’S “‘YOUTH™ 
IS DETROIT NOVELTY 


Symphony and Distinguished 
Soloists Appear on 
Calendar 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DetTrRoIT, Feb. 20.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
gave the following program in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 4 and 5, with Pablo Casals 
as soloist: ; 


Overture to 





of sy re Schumann 


Symphony in D (K 385)........Mozart 

Concerto in B Flat for ’Cello. :Boccherini 

TOnG OOM, “TOG. 6. 06.00 6a Borowski 
(First performances in Detroit 
conducted by the composer) 

wera: Bure For: Selinw 0+ vikvc cst enn Bach 


This concert was one of the highlights 
of the season, not only because of Mr. 
Casals’ appearance, but also because the 
program was so well balanced and of 
such a high calibre. Mr. Casals played 
impeccably, of course, and was applauded 
so avidly that he added three encores. 
Like the Bach Suite, these extra num- 
bers were unaccompanied, and were 
played with such verve and polish that 
listeners sat entranced. 

Felix Borowski’s poem was accorded 
one of the most cordial receptions yet 
vouchsafed a new composition. He, too, 
was recalled many times. The work 
impressed with its sincerity and spon- 
taneity, and was thoroughly enjoyable. 
The symphony was superbly played, as 
is all of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Mozart. 

The Detroit Symphony, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducting; Joseph Schwarz, 
soloist; Orchestra Hall, Feb. 11 and 12. 
The program: 


Overture to “A Life for the Tsar,” 
Glinka 
Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 48, 
Tchaikovsky 
Aria, “Eri tu” from “the Masked 
EE oe a. 5 6 eo aed 49 o 0uo6 eGo BR Verdi 
“The Kvei ning Star” from “Tann- 
sg gS SS SR Se ae Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, Repian us” Mephisto 
ME Aaah .@ ey oss CORE ESS 6 DOS 23 Liszt 
Wotan’s Farewell and the ‘“‘Magic 
Fire Music’ from “The Valkyrie,” 
Wagner 


This program was one of the most 
popular of the season, because the solo- 
ist was a singer and there was no sym- 
phony. The latter fact, however, seemed 
to leave the program without a really 
solid foundation. The peak of the eve- 
ning was Mr. Schwarz’s delivery of the 
Wagner number, for he sang it with 
authority and dramatic effectiveness. 
His voice was resonant in two Russian 
encores, one by Tchaikovsky, and “The 
Coming of Spring” by Rachmaninoff. 
Margaret Mannbach accompanied Mr. 
Schwarz in his encores. 

The Detroit Symphony, Victor Kolar 
conducting; Florian Wittmann, soloist; 
Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
7. The program: 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz’”’.....Weber 
“Peer Gynt’ Suite No. B.....c006% Grieg 
(First performance at these concerts) 
PEGIOGY,. TGRAIGIIG., . ..0.0 6000085 Wittmann 
(Orchestrated by V. Coffey) 
Waltz, ‘Wiener Blut’”...........Strauss 

Andante and Scherzo from String 
SIE, 5 obra asd O96 8.6.48 8id Oo OAS Debussy 
(Played by all strings) 
“Dance of the Hours” from “La 
gle Cer Te Te Ponchielli 
The “Peer Gynt” Suite proved a 


pleasant novelty, the “Arabian” Dance 
and “Solveig’s Song” being especially 
attractive. The Debussy number dis- 
played the beauties of our string choir 
advantageously, but it was the Strauss 
Waltz that allowed Mr. Kolar full scope 
for his ability to color boldly and bril- 
liantly. Mr. Wittmann played extreme- 
ly well, and his compositions were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

On Feb. 8, Charles Frederic Morse 
presented Ernest Hutcheson in a morn- 
ing musicale in the Players’ Theater. 
He gave a well-balanced program, in- 
cluding a Bach Fantasy and Fugue, the 
B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin, groups 
by Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chasins, and 
his own arrangement of “The Ride of 
the Valkyries.” His interpretations and 





Soprano Heard in Oratorio Excerpts 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 20.—Adele 
Schuyler, lyric soprano of New York, 
who has been a visitor in this city, he 
former home, was soloist under Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach 
Choir, at the First Presbyterian Church 
here on Feb. 7. Miss Schulyer sang 
“Bleed and Break, Thou Loving Heart” 
from the St. Matthew Passion, and 
“Come unto Him” from “Messiah,” with 


Dr. Wolle at the organ. 


execution bespoke the scholar in every 
instance, and his playing was satisfying 
without causing any unusual excite- 
ment. The three sketches by Chasins 
were the most intriguing offerings, and 
displayed the light, humorous side of 
Mr. Hutcheson’s ability. 

On Feb. 10, Albert Spalding returned 
to Orchestra Hall, after a protracted 
absence. His technic has gained in 
polish and his interpretative scope has 
broadened to such an extent that the 
audience applauded until the lights were 
lowered. Popular numbers were a 
Godowsky Waltz and his own entrancing 
little Berceuse. The most pretentious 
work was the Sonata of César Franck, 
which displayed better than anything 
else the artistic stature that Mr. Spald- 
ing has attained. 





Kreisler and Chorus in Columbus, Ga. 


CoLumBus, GA., Feb. 20.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler played to a throng in the Springer 
on Feb. 4. The Columbus Choral Society, 
conducted by Mrs. J. O. Methvin, gave 
“Messiah” in the First Baptist Church 
Auditorium, on Jan. 21. Rhys Morgan, 
Welsh tenor, was heard in the work. 
Other soloists were Mrs. George Hood 
of Lowell, Mass., soprano; Mrs. G. 
Spinks, contralto ; and Luke Gaskill of 
Providence, R. I., bass. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by Mrs. W. J. 
Burrus, organist, and Mrs. K. C. Kierce, 
pianist. 


ST, PAUL APPLAUDS 
WAGNERIAN EXCERPTS 


Baritone Is Soloist with 
Orpheus Club—Local Com- 


poser in Concert 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 
St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 20.—-The 
Orpheus Club, Malcolm McMillan, con- 
ductor, gave its annual spring concert 
on Feb. 16, in the People’s Church 
Auditorium. Cameron McLean, bari- 
tone, was the assisting soloist. The pro- 
gram included numbers from “Tann- 
haduser.” Mr. McLean’s delivery of “O, 
Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star” pre- 
ceded “By Yonder Shrine” and “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” by the Orpheus Club. 
Others numbers given by the chorus 
were Bach’s “Break Forth, O Beauteous 





Heavenly Light”; Schubert’s “Who is 
Sylvia”; Taylor’s ‘“Kerless Love”; 
Parker’s “Cossack War Song” and 


Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” Mr. Mc- 
Lean sang works by Secchi, Handel, 
Somerval, Kreisler, Coates and De 
Leone. Gerhardt T. Alexis was the as- 
sisting organist. The concert was well 
attended. The gathering made its 
pleasure known in an_ enthusiastic 
manner. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Min- 


nesota Federation of Women’s Clubs 
gave over two of its sessions to music. 
This afforded the several hundred 
visitors from many parts of the State 
an opportunity to make acquaintance 
with the works of the St. Paul com- 
poser, Leopold G. Bruenner. The singer 
was Mrs. J. L. Whitaker, soprano. Mr. 
Bruenner preceded each song described 
the experience giving rise to the com- 
positions and accompanied the singer at 
the piano. Mrs. Whitaker was a sym- 
pathetic interpreter. The recital was 
given in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Another session was given by the 
Schubert Club, whose contribution was 
the performance of Liza Lehmann’s “A 
Persian Garden” by Laura Townslye 
McCoy, soprano; Agnes Rast Snyder, 
contralto; Harry Phillips, bass; J. Otto 
Jellison, tenor, and Louise Lupien Jen- 
kins, pianist. The concert was given in 
the State Historical Society Building. 





Columbus Choir Sings Cantata 


COLUMBUS, GA., Feb. 18.—Under the 
direction of Ferdinand V. Anderson, the 
choir of Trinity Episcopal Church sang 
R. S. Stoughton’s sacred cantata, “The 
Woman of Sychar,” last Sunday. Solo 
parts were taken by Mrs. Mac D. 
Dexter, Mrs. Walter Drane, Edgar 
Reaves and T. F. Lockwood. 





All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
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Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught, privately 
and in classes, by Mr. Saenger and his New York staff of teachers 


Opera Classes—Teachers Classes—Repertoire-Interpretation Classes 
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Teac hats Cuaiioaes will be conferred at the end of the Summer Ris 
upon candidates who have successfully completed the prescribed course. 


Free Scholarships 


| Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional V oices (One 
these scholarships to include 


And to further the Cause of Opera in America 
he will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class to be given to Five Different 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 


| Male, and One Female), 
| Weekly with Mr. Saenger. 
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Applications for Enrollment 


OSCAR SAENGER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN CHICAGO 
June 14 to July 31 (Seven Weeks) 


Third Season 


Conducted by Mr. ~~" 
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Public School eer ingen RN and Dramatic ‘Art — Harmony — 


Theory — Piano — Accompanying — Sight Reading —Kar Training— 
Musical Development — Dancing —F encing — Languages 
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Two Private Lessons 





made and 





all Information Regarding Terms for Tuition and 





Scholarship Applications obtained by Addressing the 





OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


6 East 8lst drei New York City 


|L. LILLY, Secretary 


Tel. Butterfield 8573 
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EXPLOITS OF ALICE 
CAPTIVATE THRONG 


Hertz Forces and Soloist Re- 
ceived Cordially in 


Concert 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—Michel 
Penha, first ’cellist, was soloist at the 
seventh popular concert given by the 
San Francisco Symphony at the Curran 
Theater, Alfred Hertz, conducting. The 
program was as follows. 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 





Wagner 
Andante from the “Clock Symphony” 
Haydn 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Debussy 
go EE re re Sibelius 
Ast TPO BP TRAIOY BUS. 6.6 0ce cons Bach 
pl Ee rrr Popper 
Suite, ‘“‘Through the Looking Glass,”’ 
Taylor 


Ripples of laughter ran through the 
theater in response to Deems Taylor’s 
ingenious bit of musical foolery in the 
“Jabberwocky” section of the Suite, 
which was exceedingly well done. Visible 
smiles greeted the humor manifested in 
the other sections to such an extent that 
it was evident that this musical version 
gave quite as much pleasure as the lit- 
erary exploits of Alice. 

The “Finlandia” and the “Afternoon 
of a Faun” were given especially effec- 
tive performances. Mr. Penha gave of 
his best, and the sparkling Tarantella 


resulted in a half dozen recalls for the 
soloist. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, was the 
artist at the Fortnightly concert, un- 
der the management of Ida Scott, on the 
morning of Feb. 8. It was a most bril- 
liant program. Compositions by Bach, 
Respighi, Perilhou, Pierné, Daquin, 
Couperin, Zabel, La Presle, Parish 
and Renié comprised the printed pro- 
gram. The artist’s own works were in- 
cluded. 

A series of summer concerts is being 
projected by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. The series is being considered 
by members of the new Auditorium Com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors, Al- 
fred Hertz, Dr. Hans Leschke, munici- 
pal chorus director, newspaper people 
and others. The Musicians’ Union is 
said to favor the plan, and $30,000 has 
been raised toward the financial support 
of the project. Mr. Hertz said in an 
interview: ‘We all hope for it, but there 
is no positive assurance that we wiil 
have the summer series. Or if we do, 
it is not certain how large an orchestra 
we can have.” 

Isa Kremer made her San Francisco 
début at a benefit recital given in the 
Columbia Theater on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of ‘Jewish Women, the 
proceeds to be devoted to welfare work. 
The program was both novel and at- 
tractive—the ballads and folk-songs pre- 
sented being largely unfamiliar. Gliére, 
Tosti, Wakefield, Dargomijsky, Eichen- 
wald, Weckerlin and Brockway were 
represented by songs, and Chopin, Gluck- 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Rachmaninoff, 
by piano numbers skillfully played by 
Leon Rosenbloom. 





DANCE AS “SONG OF SOUL” IS SUBJECT OF LECTURE 





San Francisco Hearers Welcome Ursula 
Greville in Début on Joint Program 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The first of 
four illustrated lectures on the dance 
as “The Song of the Body” was given 
by Edgcumb Pinchon, English essayist, 
critic, and lecturer, in the Elise Dufour 
San Francisco studio in the Shreve 
Building on the afternoon of Feb. 3. It 


was under the management of Lulu J. 
Blumberg. Mr. Pinchon made a plea 
for the dance as a spontaneous expres- 
sion of joy—‘‘a song of the soul, with 
the body set free,’ and decried the 
tendency toward imitation of the Greeks 
and of folk-dances of other countries and 
other periods. Dancing should be a 
matter of ecstasy, he said, not of 
“ethics.” People should dance from the 
love of movement, not from the desire 
to reduce their waist measurement or 
other reasons. Eugenja_ Liezbinska, 
dancer, with Miss Dufour, illustrated 
the principles of rhythm and movement 
in accordance with the ideal expressed. 
Interpretations were given of Schubert 
and Brahms waltzes, Indian music, and 
rhythmic figures without musical accom- 
paniment. 

Ursula Greville, English soprano, 
made her San Francisco début on the 
Pacific Musical Society’s last program, 
appearing jointly with Ellen Edwards, 





Los Angeles Prepares for Harpists’ 
Meeting 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 18.—Arrangements 
are well under way for the sixth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Harpists, to be held on March 18 and 
19 in Los Angeles. A preliminary meet- 
ing and recital were held in the home of 
Grace Huntington. Addresses were de- 
livered by Alfred Kastner, president of 
the Local Chapter, and Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Harp solos were rendered 
by Harriet Huntington, Betsy Shelton 
and May Hogan Cambern. Teodora 
Wisniewska sang Chopin songs in Polish. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Concert Given by San Francisco Store 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—A large 
audience enjoyed the musical hour in the 
Emporium Assembly Hall on Feb. 9, 
when Elsie Cook Laraia, pianist; Marion 
Brower, soprano, and William Laraia, 
violinist, were presented by the store 
management, under the direction of 
Alice Seckels. The program included 
the Handel A Major Sonata for violin 
and piano, and popular violin works; a 
group of Chopin numbers for the piano, 
the aria “Vissi d’arte”’ from “Tosca,” 
and three songs by American composers. 
Katherine Cup was the accompanist. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


English pianist, in “An Evening of 
British Music.” Miss Greville, who has 
a sparkling stage personality, possesses 
a soprano voice of beauty, splendidly 
controlled. Excellent diction added to 
the pleasure of her performance, and 
she captivated her auditors with her 
three groups, folk-songs; “Songs of Des- 
pair,” and “Songs of Trust and Treach- 
ery.” Each song was preceded by a 
brief explanation and informal comment 
by Miss Greville, and sung with gestures 
appropriate to the text. Therese Bauer 
was the accompanist. Miss Edwards, 
one of the most gifted among our resi- 
dent artists, played two groups of 
modern numbers and was very cordially 
received. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 3 at the 
Century Club, Miss Greville repeated 
her program and scored a second suc- 
cess. She was assisted by Lawrence 
Strauss, whose singing of English and 
French songs added to the favorable im- 
pression created in his former appear- 
ances here. MARJORY M. FISHER. 





“CARMEN” IN SAN JOSE 





San Carlo Company Attracts Throng— 
Mme. Liszniewska in Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 20.—The Elwyn 
Bureau presented the San Carlo Opera 
Company in “Carmen” at the Victory 
Theater on Feb. 12. A goodly number 
of opera lovers, undaunted by down- 
pouring rain, enjoyed a splendid per- 
formance. Lorna Doone Jackson, in the 
title réle, disclosed a magnetic person- 
ality and vivacious acting, coupled with 
a splendid voice. Manuel Salazar’s 
beautiful tenor voice won much applause 
in the songs of Don José, and Mario 
Valle as Escamillo was admirable; Olga 
Kargau displayed a very pretty light 
soprano voice as Micaela. Other mem- 
bers of the well balanced cast were Fran- 
cesco Curci, Natale Cervi, Pietro De 
Biasi, Frances Morosini and Philine 
Faleo. The settings were effective, and 
the orchestra was unusually good. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist, played to an audience which 
braved the worst storm of the season 
to hear her recital in the Morris Elmer 
Dailey Assembly Hall of the State 
Teachers’ College, under the manage- 
ment of Alice Metcalf. She aroused 
great enthusiasm in a program that was 
well balanced between familiar and un- 
familiar numbers. Rameau-Godowsky’s 
“Sarabande” and Beethoven’s ‘“Ecos- 
saises”’ were followed by Schubert’s 
“Kreisleriana,” with its varying moods 
well depicted. Mme. Liszniewska’s con- 
ceptions are massive, and her playing 
is virile, yet she has a lightness of touch 
that, given rein, is exquisite. Brahms, 


Chopin and Debussy works were well 
played. 








Che English Singers 


of London 
Norman Stone 


Nellie Carson Norman Notley 
Lilian Berger Cuthbert Kelly 


American Debut, October 29, 1925, at Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Coolidge’s Festival at Library of Congress. 


New York Debut, Town Hall, November 7, 1925. 


Appearances at Yale. Harvard, Vassar, Peabody Institute and 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


: . f Lond« 
The English Singers v,.cc04by ai 
those who have heard them and by the many managers 


who have already engaged them as the outstanding 
novelty for next season. 
bring a new 


Che English Singer repertoire to the 


concert hall. They have rediscovered the wonders of 
Elizabethan music, and their concerts of madrigals, folk 
songs, ballets and canzonets are revelations of beauty. 


The English Singers sing their entire 

program in 
English. Theirs is the perfect diction of British born, 
and the words of their songs are poems of exquisite grace 
and loveliness. Their work brings pride to every English 
speaking person. They reveal the glories of our tongue. 
They have proven English singable. 


The English Singers 


bring a new 
note of in- 
formality to 
the concert 
hall. Seated 
grouped 
about a table, 
they sing 
with ease 
and joy, and 
the audience 
reflects their 
feelings. 


Flora Mann 





How the English Singers appear, seated at a table 


(Uy ¢ lish Sj e g demonstrate the 
he ng l Ing c last word in part 
singing. Practically all of their program is rendered a 
cappella, and the combination of these three male and 
three female voices produces an ensemble of unbeliev- 
able beauty. AT LAST a program for both discrimi- 
nating musician and the lay listener. A program every 
word of which is understood, full of humor, grace, 
charm and other indescribable qualities which bring 
pleasure to all. They always hold audiences spellbound 
during the entire concert. 


Already booked in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Providence, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Williamsport, Hampton, Holyoke, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Rome, Westfield and many other 
cities. 


Full criticisms mailed on request. 
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CHAMBER NOVELTIES 
INTEREST CLEVELAND 


Organ Series at Museum 
Brings Farnam Recital— 
New School Opened 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The Chamber 
Music Society presented the Elshuco 
Trio in a concert of exceptional interest 
in the Wade Park ballroom on Feb. 9. 
The Trio, which consists of Willem 
Willeke, ’cellist; Aurelio Giorni, pianist, 
and William Kroll, violinist, was _ re- 
ceived enthusiastically by the large, re- 
sponsive audience. The Brahms C 
Minor Trio, Op. 101, was given a per- 
formance of great beauty. 

A Sonata‘ for ’cello and piano by Rich- 
ard Strauss was a delightful intermezzo. 
Mr. Willeke rose to heights, and Mr. 
Giorno displayed expertness at the piano. 
The concluding number was a Trio by 
Pizzetti, dedicated to Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge, played last autumn in the 
Library of Congress Festival, and given 
here by special permission. A work of 
great charm, it includes a_ dignified 
Largo. The third movement, bearing 
the title “Rapsodia di Settembre” was 
magnificently played. The Chamber 
Music Society concerts are under the 
management of Mrs. Franklyn’ B. 
Sanders. 

At the Cleveland Museum of Art the 
regular organ recitals by Arthur W. 
Quimby, curator of the music depart- 
ment, have proved of special interest. 
Mr. Quimby gave a lecture on the organ 
on a recent Sunday afternoon at the 
Museum. He described this instrument 
from its beginnings to the present day, 
illustrating with lantern slides and a 
brief program the principles upon which 
the modern organ is built. A number 
of interest was a Scherzo composed dur- 
ing the past summer by Douglas Moore, 
Mr. Quimby’s predecessor, who is now 
in Paris for study and composition. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist, was re- 





Cleveland Faculty Members in Programs 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 13.—The Ribaupierre 
Quartet, composed of faculty members 
of the Cleveland Institute, will play at 
the Twilight Musicale to be given at the 
Clifton Club on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
21. Among the events at the school 
which are drawing attention during the 
coming week is the sixth lecture in the 


series of ten free lectures given by . 


Arthur Shepherd on “Familiar and Un- 
familiar Masterpieces.” Mr. Shepherd 
will discuss, analyze and illustrate at the 
piano César Franck’s Quintet for Strings 
and Piano, Brahms’ Symphony No. 3, 
and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks.” 





All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prober credit is given. 


cently heard in a second museum pro- 
gram here this season. He played bril- 
liantly a diversified list by Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Lem- 
mens, Merkel, Brahms, César Franck 
and Liszt. 

Another music school has_ recently 
been added to Cleveland’s list. Edgar 
Bowman, pianist, is the director of the 


new school, which is located on Euclid 
Heights. Cassius ©. Chapel will be in 
charge of the voice department, and 
Hyman Schandler of the violin section. 
Assistants in all departments will be 
secured by Mr. Bowman and the mem- 
bers of his staff. Classes in rhythm, 
sight-reading and development of crea- 
tive music will be given. 





Choral Laboratory Founded at Cleveland 
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LEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Advanced 
students and faculty members of the 
Cleveland Institute will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear their own choral works 
performed by a chorus from the school. 
A motet by Elizabeth Wilford, one of the 
advanced students, will be among the 
first original compositions rehearsed. 
John Peirce, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the Institute, is attracting much 
interest through his experiments in cho- 
ral and ensemble singing. Mr. Peirce 
has directed the Institute Chorus since 
he joined the voice faculty. 
From this group of men and women, 
students and others who met each week 
for rehearsal, Mr. Peirce has selected the 


UUUUUUAAUUUAUAAOUUUAEUAUOUREEE HAUNT 


men and women with the finest voices 
and formed smaller groups. In this way 
the singers are given more individual 
training, and better balanced choruses 
are made possible. 

There are a women’s and a mixed en- 
semble, which meet weekly. Entrance 
depends upon an examination by Mr. 
Peirce. The only requirement, aside 
from the examinations, is regular. at- 
tendance. 

The Institute Chorus afforded Mr. 
Peirce an excellent nucleus for his new 
plan. It will be possible for him to un- 
dertake more elaborate and _ unusual 
compositions, and to revive many inter- 
esting forms of old music. He will also 
have opportunity to stress points of ap- 
preciation and theory. 





MEMPHIS PREPARES FOR 
OPERA WITH EXPOSITIONS 


Civic Music League and Clubs Present 
Interesting Studies of Répertoire 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The com- 
ing engagement of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company at the Auditorium on 
March, 4, 5 and 6, under the auspices 
of the Memphis Civic Music League, 
has provided a great impetus to the 
study of onera. Local music clubs and 
musicians are sponsoring lectures and 
opera concerts in order to acquaint the 
public with the operas to be presented 
here. The list includes “Aida,” “La Tra- 
viata,” “Carmen,” and “Rigoletto.” 

As the Music League is a non-profit 
organization, the response has been en- 
thusiastic, with the result that many 
patrons from the territory around Mem- 
phis are planning to attend the per- 
formances. Hotels and railroads are 
coéperating, and reduced fares will be 
in effect during the opera season. 

The first of the lectures planned by 
the Memphis Civic Music League and 
the music department of the Nineteenth 
Century Club was given by Mrs. B. F. 
Turner, on the subject of “Aida,” at 
the Chisca Hotel on the afternoon of 
Feb. 8. Selections from the opera were 
sung by John Davies, tenor, Mrs. David 
Wayne Maxwell, Agnes Freutel, Mrs. 
Faris Brana, and Mrs. J. A. Scott. 
Marjorie Turner gave an interpretation 
of an Egyptian slave dance. 

On the evening of Feb. 9, the Music 
Leavne and the music department of 
the Nineteenth Century Club presented 
“Aida” in concert form in the ballroom 
of the Peabody Hotel, with prominent 
local singers and an: orchestra under 
the direction of Paolo Grosso. Valen- 


tina Tumanskava, dramatic soprano, 
sang the principal arias from the overa 
an” joined in several ensembie numbers 
with Hugh Sandidge, tenor, and F. C. 
Jacobs, bass-baritone, both of whom 
also sang solos. The program was 
broadcast by WMC. 

On Feb. 6, the Beethoven Club also 
presented Mrs. Mark Eldredge and Mrs. 
William Murrah in a /ecture-recital on 
“Aida” in the club hall. Mrs. A. B.: 
Williams is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the onera programs. Mrs. 
Eldredge outlined the plot of the opera. 
Mrs. Murrah, accompanied by Mrs. L. 
Y. Mason, sang “Ritorna  Vincitor.” 
Arias and other excerpts from the opera 
were played on the phonograph. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


Wittenberg Students to Give Opera 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Feb. 20.—Witten- 
berg College students, numbering 110 
singers and instrumentalists, will pre- 
sent “Cavalleria Rusticana” in the Fair- 
banks Theater on April 14. Gunhild 
Bonde-Ladd, assistant professor of voice 
of the Wittenberg School of Music, will 
direct the production, assisted by De- 
Forest W. Ingerham, who will conduct 
his orchestra of forty. Grieg’s “At the 
Cloister Gate” will be sung as a prelude 
to the opera. The Overture to “Pagli- 
acci” will also be played under the baton 
of Mr. Ingerham. Singers will be Stan- 
ley Xander, tenor, Springfield; Lucille 
Hulshizer, soprano, Newark; John W. 
Rilling, baritone, Loraig; Elizabeth 
Barnhardt, mezzo-soprano, Butler, Pa., 
and Helen Havens, contralto, Dayton. 
Mary Opal Wolfe and Ruby Ellen Wolfe, 
sisters, of Forreston, IIl., will sing “At 
the Cloister Gate,’ accompanied by a 
girls’ chorus. Mabel C. Clarke, vocal 
student, South Vienna, will accompany. 


CLIFTON CONDUCTS 
CINCINNATI FORCES 


Griffes Poem Performed 
with Flutist as 
Soloist 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony gave the following program, 
on Feb. 12 and 13, with Chalmers Clif- 
ton as guest conductor: 


CPertnee, "NONE. s cou ieccecenes Weber 
“Good wvriday Spell,” from ‘“Parsifal”’ 
Wagner 
“Hnigma’ Vaeriation@:... .5...00663. Elgar 
Poem for Flute and Orchestra... .Griffes 


Suite from “Tsar Saltan,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Mr. Clifton was the third guest con- 
ductor and was very heartily received, 
a wreath being presented to him. His 
beat is decided and he led the orchestra 
in a very clear manner. The Wagner 
number was played with poetic fancy. 
The “Enigma” Variations were musical 
throughout. Ary van Leeuwen played 
the flute part in the Griffes number and 
received several recalls. As Mr. Clifton 
is an American and received his musical 
education in the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, there was local pride in his ex- 
cellent work. 

At the “pop” concert on Feb. 14 Mrs. 
Walter H. Tarr, a pupil of Mrs. Philip 
Werthner, made a good impression as 
vocal soloist. She sang three songs and 
established herself as a good singer. 

On Feb. 14 at the Hotel Sinton, Her- 
man Thuman gave an interesting talk on 
“Louise” and “Der Rosenkavalier,” the 
two operas to be given here by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, both for the first time 
in Cincinnati. 

Dean Frederic Shailer Evans of the 
Conservatory of Music presented a num- 
ber of pupils in a program on Feb. 16. 
They were assisted by a pupil of Robert 
Perutz. 

The Clifton Music Club at the home 
of Paul D. Freer gave a program with 
Burnet C. Tuthill as a lecturer. Ilse 
Huebner with Uberto Neely and Walter 
Heermann played the “Thunder Bird” 
Suite of Cadman splendidly. Mrs. Tie- 
meyer sang two numbers, and made a 
fine impression. 

Dorothy Stolzenbach was the soloist at 
a recent concert in Lima. She played 
two Etudes of Chopin and the para- 
phrase on the “Fledermaus” Waltz by 
Strauss, arranged by Schuett. 

Dolly Ford, soprano, pupil of Mrs. R. 
Sayler Wright; Rosalind Mundt, pupil 
of Robert Perutz, and Hortense Pachter, 
a pupil of Marcian Thalberg, were heard 
by the soldiers at the Altamont, Fort 
Thomason on Feb. 5. 





Those representing the business staff 
are: Amos Pinkerton, Nakomis, III; 
Herman L. Gilbert, Uniondale, Ind.; 
Donald Heft, Philadelphia, and Leslie 
Schroyer, Fort Recovery. 

ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 











AS SINGER 


With Russian Symphony 
Orchestra 
Iier tones were clear and smooth, and 


reached the farthest seat of the amphi- 
theatre—in Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.’’ Her in 


fect control. 


With St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra 


‘Refinement of style—excellent diction— 
precise intonation—delivery careful and 
well studied—light, clear yvoice—pure 


‘“‘A lyrical, full toned yoice—and admira- 
ble technique, Her remarkably clear, 
sweet higher tones were revelations to 
her hearers.''—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 











‘“‘The inspiration that a fine accompanist affords, 
and it must be incalculable, was given to the 
soloist by Meta Schumann, under whose soft- 
fingered, firm touch those lovely phrases written 
for piano by the great masters of song stood out L 
beautiful clarity.’’—JIndianapolis ‘‘News,’’ were strongly in evidence. t 
she that the future progress of our song writing 
depends, for she has a definite something to say 
and says it eloquently.’’-—-Minneapolis ‘‘Tribune.”’ 


(Ricordi & Co., Pub., New York) 


20, 1922 

With Felix Salmond, English ’Cellist 
"ee. 
associated with him, Meta Schumann, a young 
pianist, with a fine singing tone and sound, crisp 
execution. Together they gave a memorable in- 
terpretation of a hauntingly beautiful work, the ‘“‘We must congratulate Meta Schumann on her 
‘Thou Immortal Night,’ a big sorg that does her 
great credit. Opening in a meditative way, the 
voice part on a monotone for some six measures, 
the song 
apostrophe in the night. The texture is warm, 
the treatment of the voice noteworthy (the com 
poser is herself a gifted soprano) and it stands as 
a mood picture of splendid worth, dignified, emo- 
tionally powerful and certain in its inflections.’’ 
—wWalter Kramer in Musical America. 


( White-Smith Co., Pub., Boston) 


AVAILABLE FOR NEW YORK RECITALS 


Appointments with Miss Schumann for Voice Trials (Gratis) at her studio: 
28 West 76th St., New York City 


voice was clear as a bell, ever under per- Nov. 


Brahms’ Sonata for piano and ‘cello, opus 99.’’ 
—Toronto Saturday Night. 


lyric timbre—gains effects by precise in- “The 


ioonce.*?. : ; by her accompanist, Meta Schumann, would make | 

telligence.’’—8t. Pa ) } +d - ; as 

—— 8 ul Daily News. it impossible to pass it by unnoticed. Miss 
Schumann clearly demonstrated an art in her 


work just as marked as that of the singer. An 
accompanist of the calibre of Miss Schumann is 
all too seldom heard.’’—Bridgeport News, Octo- 
ber 10, 1924. 


With Elena Gerhardt 


Salmond had the good fortune to have 


With Dusolina Giannini 
excellence of the support given Giannini | 





’Phone Endicott 7831 


“Thee” 
to and Sung by Dusolina Giannini 
“The best songs in the group of American songs 
were beyond doubt those of Meta Schumann. The 
solid qualities of her abilities as a composer 


“Thou Immortal Night” 


META SCHUMANN 


VOICE BUILDER—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


AN ARTIST OF SUPREME VERSATILITY 


ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS! 


AS ARTIST’S ACCOMPANIST 


AS COMPOSER 


and “Recompense” Dedicated 





It is upon such as 


unfolds itself richly as a deeply felt 
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"Faust Symp hony 1 in Boston's W ell-Filled Week 


a er a nieaniannemeemes 


OSTON, Feb. 23.—The concerts of 

the Boston Symphony on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Feb. 
19 and 20, had as features two of Liszt’s 
orchestral works with choral accompani- 
ment. The first, a setting of Psalm 
XIII, “Lord, how long wilt thou forget 
me?” for tenor solo, chorus and orches- 
tra, was played for the first time in 
Boston. The second was the “Faust” 
Symphony. Charles Stratton was the 
tenor soloist, and the Cecilia Society, 
trained by Malcolm Lang, the chorus. 

Liszt’s setting of the Psalm proved 
dramatically effective only in_ spots 
where there was cumulative fervor. For 
the rest, the music was discursive and 
rambling and lacking in sustained unity. 
Mr. Stratton made the most of his diffi- 
cult solo part, which he sang with 
dramatic and fervent feeling and with 
beautiful vocal quality. The chorus, 
skillfully trained and responsive, sang 
eloquently. 

The long “Faust” Symphony was 
given a skillfully detailed reading by 
Serge Koussevitzky and his orchestra. 
The Faust, Gretchen, and Mephisto- 
pheles motives were clearly delineated 
and characterized. But want of drama- 
tic cohesion again tinged the Liszt work 
with diffusiveness. The male chorus 
entered effectively in the finale. Mr. 
Stratton again added his fervent voice 
to Goethe’s lines, which closed the 
symphony. 


Goodrich Conducts 


Wallace Goodrich was the guest con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony at the 
fifteenth concert, on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, at the Hollis Street Theater. 
Raymond Havens, pianist and Allen 
Farnham, violinist, were the assisting 


soloists. The program was as follows: 

Overture, “Count Robert of Paris,’’ 

Parker 
Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra, 

Converse 

Petite Suite (Orchestrated by H. 
| se eres. Debussy 
Concerto SOP “VIG. c++ bare Mendelssohn 
“Maren Of HOMASS” . ...ccssseces Wagner 


Mr. Converse’s Fantasie proved an 
engrossing work by virtue of its varied 
subject matter. Episodes of buoyant 
mood, of tender lyricism and dramatic 
brilliance are united in an_ effective 
whole. Mr. Havens played his part with 
his characteristic technical clarity and 
with sympathetic insight. Mr. Farn- 
ham, a pupil of Harrison Keller, won 
an ovation for his beautiful perform- 
ance of the Concerto. He possesses an 
exceedingly facile and flexible technic 
and a tone of beauty and individuality. 
Mr. Goodrich showed a firm command 
over his orchestra in the _ orchestral 
works. 

Amelita Galli-Curci sang before a 
very large audience, notwithstanding 
the inclement weather, at Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 14. 





CONTEST PRIZE AWARDED 





Wesleyan Glee Club is Winner in New 
England Contest 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Wesleyan College 
Glee Club of Middletown, Conn., was 
the winner at the intercollegiate glee 
club contest in Jordan Hall on Feb. 13. 
The Bowdoin College Glee Club received 
honorable mention. The latter club sang 
without a conductor. 

The other clubs competing were those 
of Boston University, Clark, Brown, 
Middlebury, Technology, Holy Cross and 
Boston College. The contest was under 
the auspices of the N. E. College Glee 
Club Contest Association, and was spon- 
sored by more than 100 patronesses. 

The judges were Philip Hale, Emil 
Mollenhauer and Stuart Mason. Dr. J. 
J. Gibbons, president of the Association, 
presided. Elinor Whittemore played 
violin solos. 

After the announcement of awards, 
Mr. Mollenhauer conducted the com- 
bined nine glee clubs in “The Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” arranged by Kremser. 

Mr. Hale, chairman of judges, said 
that he regretted that the Harvard Glee 
Club was not one of the contestants, as 
the songs in competition, including “The 
Lamp of the West” by Horatio Parker, 
were much more difficult than many used 
by the Harvard Glee Club in its Sym- 
phony Hall programs. 

Saturday night’s concert was one of 
many sectional ones being held through- 
out the country. The winners of each 
will compete in the national contest in 
New York cn March 6. W. J. PARKER. 


Coloratura songs, operatic arias and 
lighter lyric works made up her pro- 
gram. Mme. Galli-Curci sang her color- 
atura arias and songs with rippling ease 
and virtuosity, and her lyric ones with 
ingratiating warmth. Homer Samuels 
was at the piano. 

Florence Bryant, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at Steinert Hall on Feb. 15, play- 
ing a Brahms Sonata, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and smaller pieces. Miss Bry- 
ant impressed with her warm, vibrant 
tone and vigorous style. She favors, by 
temperament, the more dramatic aspects 
of her music. Caroll Hollister was a 
capable assistant at the piano. 


Gabrilowitsch Anniversary 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, gave a 
twenty-fifth anniversary recital at 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 16. Wreaths near the piano marked 
the esteem in which he is held in Bos- 
ton. Schumann and Chopin’ works 
made up his program. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, in festive vein, gave memorable 
performances of his music. Delicacy 
and beauty of tone, and perfection of 
phrase sculptured with exquisite tonal 
shadings and subtlety of rhythm, lent 
charm to his playing. 


Hilsberg in Début 


Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, hitherto un- 
heard in Boston, played at Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 16. Of note on his program was 
Godowsky’s “Java” Suite (first part) 
played for the first time in Boston. The 
music possesses a_ strange, Oriental! 
shimmer and exotic charm. Mr. Hils- 
berg played it masterfully, with de- 
lightful tonal piquancy. He possesses 
a virtuoso technic, as well as a keen 
feeling for pace and rhythm, as he 
showed in the Tchaikovsky-Pabst Para- 
phrase “Eugen Onegin.” Mr. Hilsberg 
also played with a fine sense of style 
and differentiation of mood in Chopin’s 
Twenty-four Preludes. 

A joint recital was given by Eliza- 
beth Dodge-Derby, soprano; George A. 
Brown, ’cellist, and Howard A. Slay- 
man, pianist at Steinert Hall on Feb. 
16. Mrs. Derby sang with a light flex- 
ible voice of good timbre and quality, 
which she used to advantage in her 
appealing interpretations. Mr. Brown 
played ’cello solos in his customary 
musicianly manner. Mr. Slayman, a 
young pianist, earned favor both as ac- 
companist and soloist. 

Barbara Lull, violinist, was heard at 
Jordan Hall on Feb. 17. A Bach So- 
nata in E Minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and lighter pieces made up 
her program. Miss Lull’s chief at- 
tribute is a very fluent technic of finger 
and bow. Miss Lull plays with anima- 
tion, warmth, and imagination in the 
requisite music. Her tone quality is rich 
and broad. Arthur Fiedler was an ex- 
cellent assisting pianist. 


Harvard Glee Program 


The Harvard Glee Club gave its sec- 
ond Symphony Hall concert on Feb. 18. 
Its program contained three Plain 
Songs, and songs by Vittoria, Bruch, 
Rachmaninoff, Gounod, Heilman, 
Schmitt, Brahms, Dvorak, Sibelius, and 
an old German melody. Led by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, in Dr. Davison’s ab- 
sence, the Club sang with its charac- 
teristic excellences—full-bodied tone, 
clean attack, sensitive shadings. Joseph 
Lautner, the tenor soloist in Florent 
Schmitt’s “Chant de Guerre,” sang with 
excellent spirit and vocal beauty. 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, the assisting 
soloist, played groups of lighter solos 
with exquisite tonal finish and polished 
style. Jules Godard was his accom- 
panist. F. W. Ramseyer, Jr., and L. P. 
Beverage, accompanists for the Glee 
Club, won special applause for their 
brilliant playing. 

Leff Pouishnoff, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of formidable works at his recital] 
in Jordan Hall, Feb. 18. Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata was given an 
impassioned and impulsive reading. 
Sentiment and lightness graced Schu- 
mann’s music. Romantic abandon and 
impetuosity were brought to Chopin 
works. The concert closed with Godow- 
sky’s “Java” Suite, (first book). Mr. 
Pouishnoff is primarily a dramatic 
pianist, reveling in power, sonority, and 
emotional impulsiveness. 

Aldan Redmond, baritone, familiar to 
radio audiences, gave a successful re- 
cital at Steinert Hall, on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 18. His program con- 
tained arias from opera and oratorio 
and lighter songs. Mr. Redmond has a 
fresh, youthful baritone voice of rich 


resonance, especially in the lower regis- 
ter. Mr. Redmond sings with eager zest 
for his music substance and communi- 
cates his spirit to his listeners. Arthur 
Moll accompanied tastefully. 


Samuel Plays Bach 


Harold Samuel, pianist, gave the first 
of a series of three recitals at Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 19. His program was de- 
voted entirely to the music of Bach. 
Mr. Samuel played with inimitable 
charm and virility. No pedantry or 
musty tradition devitalized his interp- 
retations. On the contrary, they pul- 
sated with human warmth and with 
colorful inflections. The architectural 
proportions were filled with meaning. 
The audience was very enthusiastic. 


Myra Hess Greeted 


Myra Hess played at Jordan Hall on 
Feb. 20, before a large audience. Her 
program included preludes and fugues 
by Bach, the Schumann Sonata in G 
Minor, Brahms’ Waltzes, Op. 39, and 
numbers by de Falla and Ravel. Miss 
Hess played with ravishing’ tonal 
beauty. The Bach Preludes were pol- 
ished gems. To the Schumann Sonata 
she brought an impetuous, dramatic 
spirit. The Brahms Waltzes were 
played with piquant rhythmic feeling 
and with subtle nuance. In the mod- 
erns, Miss Hess excelled with her ca- 
pacity for impressionistic tone painting. 


Musicale Honors Lincoln 


Edith Noyes Greene gave a Lincoln 
musicale, in memory of her mother, 
Jeannette Noyes Rice, Feb. 12, at Grace 
Horne’s Gallery. The guests of honor 
were Mrs. Nelson Howard, president of 
the Professional Women’s Club; Mary 
Whittemore, president of the Music 
Lovers’ Club; Mrs. Armisted, vice-presi- 
dent of the MacDowell Club, and Mrs. 
W..L.. Lowrie. Mrs. Jesse Eldridge 
Southwick, president of Emerson Col- 
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America’s First— America’s Finest Piano 
CHOICE OF 


ERNST von DOHNANYI 


‘Pianist » Composer » Conductor 
One of the Greatest of Living Musicians 


lege of Oratory, the Rev. Charles Dale, 
and Marian Howard Brazier, were the 
speakers. The musical program was 
given by Carmela Ippolito, violinist; 
Mrs. Long, contralto; Lillian Porporella 
Cook and Marian Hurd, sopranos ; Mar- 


garet B. Richardson, pianist; May 
Shepard Hayward, soprano; Marj orie 
Patten Weaver, ’cellist; Gwendolyn 


Deane, violinist; Joseph Halloran, tenor, 
and Mme. Greene, pianist and composer. 
A number of Mme. Greene’s composi- 
tions were on the program. A portrait 
of Mme. Greene’s mother by Floyd 
Walser was on the piano. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Baltimore Symphony Marks 


Anniversary of Its Founding 
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conductor, has shaped every section into 
a choir of artistic stature. 

The Eighth Symphony of Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Omphale” and 
the “Tannhiuser” Overture, were the 
orchestral offerings. The solo numbers, 
an aria from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” 
and Delibes’ “Bell Song,” were given by 
Mabel Garrison, soprano. When the 
artist made her entry, the audience 
cheered. In the florid aria of Mozart, 
in which the violin obbligato was given 
by the concertmaster, John C. van 
Hulsteyn, her vocal skill and beauty of 
voice roused the audience to respond 
with fullest enthusiasm. The presenta- 
tion of the “Lakmé” air received similar 
recognition from the audience. 

The audience demanded many bows 
from Mr. Strube, and the orchestra 
members had to rise several times in 
recognition of the applause. 

This musical event cannot be reported 
fully without due mention being given 
to the untiring interest of Frederick R. 
Huber, who has managed the career of 
the orchestra through the administration 
of Mayors James H. Preston, William 
Broening and the present incumbent, 
Mayor Howard W. Jackson. 

FRANZ C, BORNSCHEIN. 
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l\Ex-Follies Girl 


} taneous and fremendous and the shouts 





Wins Ovation 
At Metropolitan 


Mary Lewis, Aiter 7 Years of 
Hard Work, Is Hailed as 
Great American Soprano 
in Her Debut as Mimi 


The Broadway << neard and saw 
Mary Lewis seven years ago when she 
eame to-New York-as a chorus girl in 
the “Follies,” fresh from her triumphs 
as a California bathing beauty, heard 
of her again yesterday afternoon when 
she made her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Hovse, singing the role of 
Mimi in Puccini’s opera; “La Boheme.” 
For Miss Lewis her debut was the end 
of seven years of unremitting toil and 
the beginning of years of even greate) 
effort but for the crowd that packec 
the Metropolitan it was the climax of < 
romantic career seldom paralleled in 
American musical history. { 

Miss Lewis, admitted even by the | 
musiv critics to be in fine voice, re-| 
‘ceived ah ovation. unequaled in tke | 
Metropolitan since the days of Ger- |: 
aldive Farrar and her battalions cf | 
worshiping “Gerry Flappers.” And ; 
the applause obviously was not the} 


applause of the Claque;-it was spon: | 








of apprqvel and encouragement were | 

follawed by an avalanche of’. flowers | 

that welj-nigh. buried the stage in a} 

bewildefing profusion of fragrance and, 

beauty. ! 
Recalled Five Times 

Five times after the fall of the first- | 
act curtain Miss Lewis was called be- 
fore the footlights to receive the hom- | 
age of the huge audience, hundreds of 
whom had stood in line for. hours to' 
purchase. tickets. All this was against 
the rules of the Metropolitan, but no 
cne made a protest and the’ house offi: 
cials made no move to stop the shower 
of violets and other blossoms. 

It was apparent very early that this 
was an occasion, for the audience was 
not the usual Metropolitan assemblage; 
rather it was composed of persons who 
not only love music for music’s sake, 
but who had been stirred by the story 
of the rise of this determined Arkansas | 


}+girl who wodld not be held down by | 


the chorus. Her first air, “Mi Chia- | 
mano,” did not come until about the 
middle of the first act, but even before : 
that there was a nervousness and an 
air of anticipation all about the place. | 
It seemed that the audience held itself 
in with difficulty. 
Soprano With Great Gifts 

Very: likely Miss Lewis would have! 
been cheered regardless of the quality | 
of her voice, because of the romance of | 
her career, but her hearers became | 
even more fervent and tempestuous| 
when they found that not only did she! 
have stage experience and an ability to! 
act that is not precisely -common in| 
grand opera, but that she also had a/| 
voice of unusual quality. | 
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MARY LEWIS 
APPLAUDED IN 
OPERA DEBUT 


Audience Showers Violets on 
Stage as American Girl Be- 
gins Career with ‘La Boheme’ 


The little girl who, when she first 
heard Farrar sing In opera, vowed 
to be an vpera star herself, came 
into her own yesterday afternoon 

‘Yen Mary Lewis, former cabaret 

and “Follies” girl, took her 

‘ll as Mimi in “La Bo- 
Netropolitan. 

to the huge cur- 

‘qlets by the 

a well- 

‘tan, 








THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM. 


TRIUMPH AS DIVA 
“FOR MARY LEWIS 


Former Follies Girl iets Ovation 
at Her Debut in Metro- 
politan Role. 


Mary Lewis, the runaway orphan girl { 
of Tittle Rock, Ark., who once appeared 
as a bathing beauty in motion pictures 
a@nd later a) a musical comedy actress, 
acored am instant triumph this afternoon 
at her first appeararice as a singer with 
| the ‘etropolitan Opera Company, 
fhe Amesican ‘girl, wig followed a 
devious route in her ambition to become 
@ great singer, capii.a -¢ the large ad 
dience from the time | ae steppa” 
the stage. She sang tue, role” 
Puccini's “La Boheme. 
Her rendition of 
Me Mimi,” h-< 
1 ye 
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CROWD GREETS 
MARY LEWIS AT | 
| METROPOLIT AN 


alls Her Out 5 Ti Out 5 Times Amid 


| Applause and Showers 


| of Flowers.. 


‘MAKES DEBUT IN ‘LA BOHEME’ 


| Appearance in Opera Here Marks | 
| Climax to Efforts That Began 
Five Years Ago. 


























Mary Lewis, who ‘once sang and | 
danced in the chorug of the Ziegfeld : 
“Follies” at the New Amsterdam, ! 
‘stood upon the stage of the Metropoi- | 
itan Opera sHouse to-day and heard | 
an audience which filled -the audito- | 
rium send toward -her.a rolling wave 
of applause, while before her on ‘the 
stage It showered violets. 

Appearing. as Mimi.in Puccini's 
“La Boheme,” Miss ‘Lewis, long 
awaited and much discussed, filled .the | 
audienee at a special” matinee -with 
delight. Her first air, “Mi Chia- 
mano,” which comes about the middle 
of the first act, was the signal for 
an outburst of applause, which lasted | 
for many: minutes and exceeded even 
that which a few moments before had | 
been given Edward Johnson, opposite | 
who1. she sang. 

Five times after the first act cur- 
?tain she was called out to bow: to. the 
lénthusiasm of the audience, among 
which were many who had stood in 
line to purchase tickets long before the. 
box office opened. 

Miss Lewis, who, between the New | 
Amsterdam and the Metropdlitan, has 
traversed perhaps the longest two 
blocks or so she will ever travel, 
bowed without loss of composure to 
her warm reception. Twice she came 
out with Mr. Johnson, the second time 
ito be,showered with violets. The third ! 
time sne came Johnson again was with | 
her, and-he picked up the flowers for 
while the audience applauded. . 
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Mary Lewis Makes Debut at Met. 
| And Broadway Sees Her Triumph} | The fourth time she appeardd alone 
| and the applause swelled up again. 


! 
Her fifth appearance was with .the 
cther members of the cast. 


Former “Follies” Singer Attains Goal of Her Career in Role of | - 
efore the. : performance, Miss 


Lewi’s dressing room was piled with 




















Mimi in “La Boheme” at Special Matinee Affter Five 


Years of Intensive Study Here and Abroad. 





Mars Lewis yesterday completed the 
glorification of the American girl that 


started five years ago when she was sing- 
ing in the chorus of the “Follies.” Ap- 


pearing as Mimi in “La Boheme” in a 
special matinee at the Metropolitan, she 
attained the climax of her triumphs in 
the acclaim of a crowd that filled the 
opera house 

Long before the box oflice oper 
line had formed +~ * 
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flowers, She sat among them per- 
fectly composed, and when she saw 
reporters for a few moments her com- 
TPosure did not falter. She was asked 
if she had any relative in the Metro- 
politan to hear her debut. 

“No, but I have plenty of friends,” 
she answered. 

Mr. Johnson preceded Miss Lewis 
on the stage and was greeted by an 
outburst of applause from the audi- 
ence, which ,.was not the typical Met- 
ropolitan group, but apparently held 
many who had bean drawn dy a desire 
to see. the Ameritan girl who'came up 
from the “Follies.” But its enthusiasm 








was redoubled when Miss Lewis did 
appear. 
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LEARNING BY LISTENING 


BJECTIONS are sometimes raised to the study 

of “musical appreciation” on the ground that 
actual participation in the performance of music 
is much more valuable to the student than reading 
about music, listening to lectures on the subject 
and hearing concerts. The superior advantages of 
participation cannot be denied, but not everyone is 
qualified to perform music, either as a singer or 
as an instrument player. 

If audiences were confined to those persons who 
possess the ability to perform music, we would 
turn our present progress into a retrograde mo- 
tion. The majority of people attend concerts be- 
cause they enjoy music and not because they rely 
for that enjoyment upon their own experience in 
singing or playing an instrument. The only means 
by which this majority can extend and deepen en- 
joyment is by continual attendance at concerts and 
by acquiring information about the art from books 
or from lectures. 

The attitude of those who oppose “appreciation” 
studies is succinctly expressed by Arnold Williams 
in an article in the London “Musical News and 
Herald.” He writes: 

“After an honest self-analysis of mental process- 
es during listening, one is emboldened to state that, 
despite a fair knowledge of the laws of composi- 
tion, construction and orchestration, none of these 
things actively engages the attention when listen- 
ing to music, nor increases the enjoyment of it. 
What does it signify that one does or does not 
recognize, say, the second subject of a sonata, and 





the fact that it may form the basis of a whole 
lengthy development? 

“All these aids and snippets toward apprecia- 
tion suggest the gush of a land-lubber who, at his 
yearly visit to the sea, sentimentalizes, from his 
place of safety on the beach, on the ‘call of the 
sea.’ What does he know of the lure of the sea? 
The ocean of music does not enter into one’s ex- 
perience by dabbling with the tide, but by ad- 
venture upon it, whether it be in the tiny cobble 
boat of solo endeavor, or a gigantic liner of a large 
choral or orchestral body. 

“Musical form and design there must always 
be, and music of thoughtful aim will inevitably be 
expressed in some more or less definite shape. But 
the subtle language of it which speaks to the inner 
sense is not conveyed by these means. Form has 
to do with workmanship, and admiration of work- 
manship will not fill a concert hall. The spiritual 
message of it will, even if the message and shape 
are but dimly understood.” 

This argument is reasoned on a false syllogism: 
music is spiritual in its essence; form and con- 
struction are not spiritual; therefore, a knowledge 
of form and construction is not an aid to the under- 
standing of music. By the same reasoning one 
might argue that a knowledge of the laws of paint- 
ing is of no assistance to one’s enjoyment of pic- 
tures, and that one’s enjoyment of poetry is not 
enhanced in any degree by a knowledge of prosody. 

Furthermore, it does not follow that an _ indi- 
vidual who is able to sing or play is by virtue of 
that ability more sensitive to the spiritual meaning 
of music. The spiritual essence of any art is com- 
prehended by intuition and not by reason. Intu- 
ition is innate and cannot be taught. We all know 
professional musicians who are expert performers 
but who do not express spirituality in their read- 
ings of music. 

The mere fact that an individual is deeply in- 
terested in music is evidence that he possesses intu- 
ition in respect to this art. His intuition may be 
small in degree. In that case, if he is a performer, 
he will be lacking in interpretative expression; if 
he is only a listener, he will feel but faintly the 
meaning of compositions. 

Though intuition cannot be taught, it can be 
stimulated and developed. The fundamental pur- 
pose of musical education is this very stimulation 
and development, and not the turning out of tech- 
nical experts. For the layman, who has no wish 
to become a performer, studies in “musical appre- 
ciation” are valuable because they increase his 
knowledge of the art and quicken his latent in- 
tuition. Like all other faculties, intuition grows 
by exercise. That growth may be just as rapid in 
the case of a layman who studies the history and 
formal evolution of an art as in the case of a pro- 
fessional who actually practices the art. 





THE BACH FESTIVAL 


HE medizval custom of religious pilgrimage 

has survived in two modern and secular forms: 
the convention and the music festival. One of the 
best of the American festivals combines both re- 
ligious and secular interest in music, and that is 
the annual Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Announcement has been made that this year’s 
festival will take place about a fortnight earlier 
than usual, May 14 and 15 having been selected as 
the dates. Three of the church cantatas will be 
sung at the Friday afternoon concert, and the Fri- 
day evening program will contain four cantatas 
and a motet. Following precedent, Saturday will 
be devoted to the B minor Mass. 

Dr. John Frederick Wolle, who is to be credited 
with the association between Bach and Bethlehem, 
will conduct the festival. It was in 1882 that he 
organized his first chorus in his native community, 
and in 1885 that he turned the attention of that 
chorus exclusively to Bach. He directed the first 
American performance of the “St. John Passion” 
in its entirety in 1888. The Choral Union was dis- 
solved in 1892, and in 1898 Dr. Wolle organized 
the now famous Bach Choir, which rehearsed the 
B minor Mass for fourteen months and gave the 
first complete performance in this country on 
March 27, 1900. 

Music-lovers are indebted to Dr. Wolle for the 
annual opportunity to hear this great choral work 
presented by an organization thoroughly trained 
for the competent performance of the difficult 
score, and pilgrims to Bethlehem are always 
amply repaid for their journey. 


[] Personalities tT] 





On a Spanish Balcony 


During a recent visit to his native Spain, Kurt Schin- 
dler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum (right), visited 
Lopez Mesquita, painter. The latter recently opened an 
exhibition of his paintings at the Reinhardt Gallery in 
New York, under the patronage of King Alfonso of 
Spain. Mr. Schindler, in his annual pilgrimage to Cata- 
lonia in search of folk-melodies, often visits his artist 
friends, who include Manuel de Falla and Ignacio Zulo- 
aga. 

Stravinsky—Reports of a forthcoming guest engage- 
ment of Igor Stravinsky for a concert at La Scala have 
been circulated in Milan. The program at the historic 
opera house, if the visit is consummated, will consist 
entirely of Stravinsky’s works. 


Gruenberg—Among the modern American school of 
modern composers, Louis T. Gruenberg has won an out- 
standing place with his “Daniel Jazz” and other works. 
One of the latest compositions of Mr. Gruenberg is an 
orchestral work, “Vagabondia,” which is scheduled to 
have an early performance in Prague. 


Rosenfield—Twenty of last summer’s students at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music held a reunion at the 
American Church in Paris recently. With a gathering 
of friends, they listened to a program of piano music 
given by one of their number, Boris Rosenfield. There 
are more than forty Fontainebleau students in Europe, 
many of whom will return to the school next summer. 


Reinhardt—A novelty recently introduced in the ré- 
pertoire of the International Pantomime Society, 
directed by Max Reinhardt, is a dance drama, “Broad- 
way.” The work has a score by Jaap Kool, and the 
stage action is a fantastic and bizarre drama with a 
little flower-seller as heroine. The mise-en-scéne by 
Ernst Mattray aims at symbolizing the hurrying life of 
the American metropolis. 


Lucchese—During an extensive opera and concert tour 
of this country, which will extend until May, Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano of the San Carlo Opera, 
has had numerous honors extended to her. Recently 
she has been made an honorary member of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota Sorority, Louisville, Ky., Chapter. There 
are only two honorary members in the United States. 
Louise Homer is the other. 


Varady—At least one illusion was smashed when 
Rozsi Varady, ’cellist, made her first visit beyond the 
Alleghanies to take part in a recital with Louis Gra- 
veure at Decatur, Ill. The youthful artist from Hun- 
gary had never before seen the American Middle West, 
and she expressed disappointment at a shortage of the 
sombreros and cowboys’ “chaps” which she had ex- 
pected to see! Miss Varady sailed for Europe on Feb. 
13 and will play at the Salzburg Festival. 


Dickinson—Under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 
son, at the Brick Church, New York, in recognition of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Manhattan, a recent Friday noon hour of 
music consisted of the work of the Dutch master, Swee- 
linek (1562- 1621) and of composers in the direct line 
of succession as master and pupil down to Widor. The 
soloists assisting Dr. Dickinson were Mabel Corlew, so- 
prano, and Mabel Beddoe, contralto. 


Gustlin—A more than usually busy time was spent 
recently by Clarence Gustlin in a concert visit to Val- 
dosta, Ga. A “Gustlin Special Edition” of the Valdosta 
Daily Times devoted nearly two pages to the artist’s 
performances. Opening with one of his “interp-reci- 
tals” at the Woman’s Club Building, he gave two sub- 
sequent programs at the Strand Theater, and was also 
heard at the Conservatory of Music. That Mr. Gustlin 
is a good fisherman was proved by the fact that he 
caught a trout from the pier of the Club House during 
one of the intervals. 
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Teachers’ 





SS 
ta ——— 
Offenbach in knickerbockers. 


What with the cinema ranging from 
Chopin to Nevin in quest of subjects, we 





| luncheon. 


shall probably soon have a drama which 


runs as follows: ; 
“FRANKS,” the Romance of a Belgian 


Mystic. ‘ 
Act I. Choir loft of Sainte-Clotilde, 
Paris. César Franck engaged in bailing 


water from inundations out of organ. 
He discovers the corpse of a Toccata. 
Aria, “The Fugue That Once.” The 
Mysterious Lady enters from a nearby 
pastry-cook’s with daily allotment of 
steaming frankfurters for the Mystic’s 
Duet 4 la Puccini, “The Mus- 

Preparing.” Curtain de- 
Flat. 


* a 


tard Now | 
scends on high B 
ok 


Act II. The Mystic has penned his 

' symphony. (Yes, THE Symphony.) 
Delegation of conductors waits upon 

him, to ask for exclusive rights. Com- 


poser, disconsolate, allows them to wait 
while he muses over remnant of sausage. 
Aria, “Fairest Flower.” A hubbub in 
anteroom. Conductors depart. Chorus: 
“Vile Race of Royalty-Grabbers.” 
Saintly hero succumbs in gentle dis- 
gruntlement. Apotheosis: Mysterious 
Lady mounted on cloud of succulent 


frankfurters. 
ok * 


Negligent 


ORTUNE TELLER—“You have a 
tendency to let things slide.” 
Young Man—“Yes, I play the trom- 
bone.”—Penn State Froth. 
co * * 


iy mamma’s day Gipsies furnished the 

opera plots. Now they open parlors 

for phrenology at fifty cents the bump. 
* * * 


Agriculture 


OW is the time of year when all 
diligent vocal instructors are plant- 
1g master classes in their conserva- 


Pant and Count erpoint 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





Dramatizing the Composers 


sy ECAUSE he is not a respecter of persons, the modern playwright 
yi makes “copy” of all and sundry. 
with one’s favorite Parlor Composers ought to make the Piano 
Union unite for protection. 
@ Schubert was nightly smitten with a species of convulsions 
over a lady on the musical comedy stage. 
Now, Paganini 
offing, having conquered Europe’s shore. 


The terrible liberties taken 


A few years ago 


Then we had 


and Mozart loom in the 





tories. Looks like a flourishing harvest 
along about mosquito season! 
* «*« ' * 
“If Wishes Were War Horses—” 
EAR CANTUS: 

That he may be spared evermore 
from hearing the Chopin-Liszt Chant 
Polonais in G Major is this maiden’s 
fervent wish. W. S. 

We add to this embryo list: 

The Bach Chaconne (solo). 

“Caro Mio (Big) Ben.” 

“Soirée en Granade” 
hand-grenade effects.) 

“Suicide, A Last Resort” by Ponchielli. 
Would it were! 

* 


(played with 


of * 


The Building Arts 


KYSCRAPER hanging on the wall, 

Why are your seething tops so tall? 
“I’m now a ballet subject, sir,” it said. 
“And that’s why I hold up my head.” 


* * * 
Powerful 


AN JAY: “What is the latest musi- 
cal hit?” 
Van Puff: 
March.’ ” 
Van Jay: “Must be a staggerer.” 
OK ok ok 


Matter of Weight 
ISS B. — Don’t you just love 
the “Anvil Chorus?” 
Miss C. — I prefer the “Har- 
monious Blackjack.” It’s heavier. 
* * 


““‘The Bootlegger’s 








* 
The Twain Do Meet 

HEN young Missouri sopranos set 

the town agog, who can say that 


opera art and finance do not talley? 
* * * 


LSO—we should like to pen an in- 


gratiating lyric entitled “Talley- 
Ho!” But we refrain. 
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An Arne Song 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the song, “Now Phoebus Sinketh in 
he West” by Dr. Arne, which was sung 
t a recital here last week, from an 

opera? Hs. Be 

New York City, Feb. 14, 1926. 

It is from Dr. Arne’s setting of Dal- 
ton’s adaptation of Milton’s “Masque of 
Comus.” This work was largely instru- 
mental in establishing Arne’s popularity. 

. 2 *# 


Holmes’ Symphony 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the name of a sym- 
phonic poem with the life of Shakes- 
peare as its subject? H, 

Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 19, 1926. 

You probably mean a symphony by the 
lrish-Parisian composer, Augusta 


Holmes, entitled “The Youth of Shakes- 
peare.”’ 
7 tf 


Marion Talley’s Teachers 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you kindly let me know who were 
the teachers of Marion Talley, who made 
her début at the Metropolitan last week? 

GEORGE ELTON. 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 21, 1926. 


According to Miss Talley’s own state- 
ment published in the daily papers, her 
teachers were John R. Jones and Ottley 
Cranston of Kansas City; Frank 
LaForge and Salvatore Avitabile in 
New York, and several unnamed coaches 
in Furope. Since joining the Metropoli- 
tan, Miss Talley stated that she had 
worked with no one outside of the opera 
house, her masters there being Riccardo 
Dellera and Wilfrid Pelletier, in Italian 
and French roles respectively. She also 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















acknowledges indebtedness to Tullio 
Serafin “for sympathetic aid and advice” 
und deep gratitude to Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, who, she says, is entirely re- 
sponsible for her stage training. 

7 9 9 


Medieval Music 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you please publish the titles of a 
few books on Medieval music? I should 
prefer English ones if possible. 

F. RHyYs-JONEs. 

Montreal, Feb. 21, 1926. 

“Medixval Music,” by R. C. Hope; 
“The Renaissance of Music,” by M. 
Lathom; “Troubadours and Courts of 
Love” by J. F. Rowbotham. 

7 9 9 


**Sumer Is Icumen In’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


I should like to know the date of 
composition and the author, if possible, 
of the old rote song, “Summer is a-Com- 
ing In.” Can you enlighten me? 

F, K. SOLTER. 

Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 18, 1926. 

The date is about 1240 A. D., and the 
authorship has been ascribed to a monk 
of Reading. By the way, the old- 


English does not mean literally, ‘a-com- 

ing in,” as you have it. “Icumen” is an 

old form of the past participle, there- 

fore the song is “Summer has come in.” 
7 9 9 


Schumann Heink’s Début 


Question Box Editor: 

It was recently stated in the paper 
here that Schumann Heink had started 
her career as Hrda in “Rheingold.” Is 
this correct? I have the impression that 
it was in another role, not Wagnerian. 

FLORENCE KIpD. 

Baltimore, Feb. 22, 1926. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink made her 
first public appearance singing the con- 
tralto part in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at Graz in 1876. Her first op- 
eratic appearance was as “Azucena” in 
“Il Trovatore,”’ in Dresden on Oct. 13, 


1878. 
, te ee 
Organ Pipes 


Question Box Editor: 

Are the pipes in the front of an organ 
invariably dummies? | a fos 

Danville, Va., Feb. 20, 1926. 

Not invariably. They frequently are 
speaking pipes. 
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evening, Feb. 17. The young artist 
gave a very pleasing exhibition of her 
talents, free from mannerisms and seri- 
ous faults of production. Her scale is 
evenly developed, and her singing is ef- 
fortless and inherently musical. The 
program was composed about half and 
half of very familiar and some less 
hackneyed numbers. The opening group 
in Italian listed Pergolesi’s “Nina” and 
Paradies’ “Quel Ruscelleto,” both fairly 
familiar and sung with a silvery and 
pleasingly modulated tone. Respighi’s 
“Venitelo a Vedere” and Sibella’s “Non 
ho parole” represented the modern 
school. In the German group there were 
Brahms’ “Nightingale” and works of 
Wolf, Cornelius and Pfitzner. The 
young singer’s diction in this and a 
French group by Moret, Fourdrain, 
Pillois and Fauré was conspicuously 
good. Last came songs in English by 
Griffes, Gambogi, La Forge and Fenner, 
to which three encores were added. 
Anca Seidlova was a helpful co-artist 
at the piano. R. M. &. 





Miss Hess Appears 


A Sonata by Frank Bridge lured those 

who like to think they are very much 
up on “modern” music to the recital 
given by Myra Hess, English pianist, in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
18. It was Miss Hess’ only recital in 
New York this season and her last ap- 
pearance for two years. For those 
whose appreciation was not yet advanced 
as far as Bridge, there was Bach, 
Brahms and Schumann. 
_ Despite Miss Hess’ artistic and affec- 
tionate treatment of the Bridge com- 
position, it afforded little more than a 
dreary, utterly uninteresting half hour. 
The program noted that the Sonata was 
dedicated “to the memory of E. Bris- 
towe, killed in action, Sept. 18, 1918,” 
which accounts for the tragic atmosphere 
that surrounds the whole. The tragedy, 
however, does not quite come off, al- 
though Mr. Bridge tries very hard and 
imitates bells and things. There are 
no themes, no developments, no ideas 
worth while. The tragedy is that a mu- 
sician with the technic of Mr. Bridge 
can write music like this. 

Miss Hess played three Bach Pre- 
ludes and Fugues with the joy that has 
gained her a reputation for playing 
them. The Brahms Waltzes were neatly 
done, with, it seemed, a slight profusion 
of sentimentality. Schumann’s G Minor 
Sonata closed the printed list. W. S. 


Tindal-De Stefano Recital 


Muriel Tindal, soprano, and Salvatore 
De Stefano, harpist, were heard in joint 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 18. In spite of a torrential 
downpour of rain, the audience was 
numerous. 

Miss Tindal, formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan, began the program with a 
setting of “Under the Greenwood Tree”’ 
by Dr. Arne, not the most effective num- 
ber extant by that composer, and fol- 
lowed this with Mozart’s “Das Vielchen” 


and Bach’s “Patron das Macht der 
Wind.” She later sang a group by 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf, and a final 


group by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmani- 
noff, Brockway and Curran. Miss Tin- 
dal’s voice is one of rich, almost mezzo, 
quality, but an explosive method of de- 
livery and an indisposition to sing the 
top note of phrases quite in the middle 
of the note, impaired what might have 
been some excellent singing. In spite of 
this, her singing carried a message and 
her audience was quick to appreciate the 
sincerity of her work. 

Unfortunately for Mr. De Stefano, the 
bad weather affected his instrument to 
such an extent that it was consistently 
out of tune. In view of this, any ex- 
tended criticism of his playing would be 
manifestly unfair. Suffice it to say that 
his technic was brilliant, as usuah, and 
that his listeners applauded with spirit. 

Coenraad Bos was at the piano for 
Miss Tindal. 


Loretta Degnan, Contralto 


_ Loretta Degnan, contralto, whose sing- 
ing is not unknown to New York audi- 
ences, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 19, with Frank 
LaForge at the piano. 

Miss Degnan’s program suffered from 
being too short (mirabile dictu!), con- 
taining as it did, only ten numbers, and 
some of these, such as “Lungi dal Caro 


Bene,” and Bamberg’s “Death of Joan 
of Arc,” could have been spared, the 
former because it has been much over- 
sung, and the latter because it is hardly 
worth the effort needed to sing it. Other 
songs, such as Franz’ “Im Herbst” and 
Schumann’s “Stille Thranen,” were a de- 
light to hear, and especially so when so 
beautifully sung as they were by Miss 
Degnan. The great aria of Fides from 
“Le Prophéte” was also splendidly given, 
and Mr. LaForge’s “Supplication,” and 
the final number, Arditi’s somewhat ob- 
vious, but spirited, Bolero. 

Miss Degnan’s singing, in fine, has 
much to recommend it, both on the purely 
vocal as well as on the interpretative 
side, and she will be heard, it is prophe- 
sied, by a growing public. Mr. La 
Forge’s accompaniments were, as usual, 
models of excellence. J. A. B. 


Biltmore Musicale 


An operatic program regaled those 
who attended the Biltmore Musicale on 
Friday morning, Feb. 19. Charlotte 
Lund, soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, baritone, were the artists, sing- 
ing arias and duets. Miss Ritch sang 
“O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” and, 
with Mr. Althouse, the Duet from Act 
III of ,“Aida.” Mme. Lund sang “Depuis 
le jour” from “Louise,” and the Duet 
from “Tales of Hoffmann,” with Miss 
Ritch, and a duet from “Don Giovanni,” 
with Mr. Middleton. Messrs. Althouse 
and Middleton sang the Duet, “Solenne 
in quest Ora” from “Forza del Destino,” 
Mr. Althouse the first act aria from 
“Boheme,” and Mr. Middleton’ the 
“Largo al Factotum” from the “Barber 
of Seville.” DD, 8. Es 


Helen Teschner-Tas’ Second 


Helen Teschner-Tas, violinist, assisted 
by Arthur Loesser at the piano, gave 
the second of her three evenings of music 
Friday, Feb. 19, in Steinway Hall. First 
on the program was Louis Gruenberg’s 
Second Sonata, given its first public per- 
formance in America. Mme. Tas did 
very well by it, playing it with fine tone 
and technical skill. The Sonata itself 
is charming and imaginative, but takes 
a little too long to say what it has to 
say. On the whole, however, it leaves 
a very agreeable impression, of lovely 
melody and rhythm. The rest of the 
program consisted of Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Sonata in E and Haydn’s Sonata 
in G. Mme. Tas acquitted herself ad- 
mirably. Her audience gave every evi- 
dent sign of its delight. x2. Bs 


Dai Buell in Recital 


Dai Buell gave a recital of piano music 
with interpretative remarks on Friday 
evening, Feb. 19, in Chickering Hall. 
There was nothing hackneyed about her 
program of “new old music and old 
new music” and her playing was such 
as to make one wish for more music and 


fewer interpretative remarks. There 
was a preliminary talk on music in 


general a few sentences allotted to each 
composer and the work chosen for the 
evening. She played excellently, with 
fine technic and mastery of mood, num- 
bers by Mozart, Bach, Gluck-Sgambati, 
Satie, Navratil, four dances by Chausson 
(Op. 26), Rameau’s “Gavotte Variée,” 
John Bull’s “King’s Hunting Jigg,” Ire- 
land’s “Holy Boy” and final numbers by 
Tcherepnine, Scriabin, Stcherbatcheff, 
Liszt and Kwast. ms es Ba 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Carnegie Hall held very nearly its full 
quota of auditors at the second and last 
recital of the season by Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch on the evening of Feb. 19. Ap- 
plause of no uncertain wholeheartedness 
came from the ranks at every break in 
the program, and if the pianist had 
responded to every demand for extra 
numbers, there is no telling how long 
the proceedings would have been pro- 
longed. He accorded one extra after the 
Beethoven Sonata, and deferred others 
until the end of the recital. 

The formal program contained Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” varia- 
tions, Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue,” Philip Emmanuel Bach’s 
“Rondo espressivo,”’ Beethoven’s Sonata 
“quasi una fantasia,” Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata, Brahms’ “Intermezzo” 
and “Rhapsodie” from Opus 119 and the 
pianist’s own “Melodie” in E Minor and 
“Caprice-Burlesque.” 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch was in excellent 
form and played with a charm that 
freshened familiar music. Technical 
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mastery was finely balanced with ex- 
pressive eloquence, and his readings 
were rich in poetic content. The Chopin 
Sonata was treated in the heroic style, 
with a plangent grief in the climax of 
the funeral march and a furious despair 
in the stormy crescendi of the last move- 
ment. BD. & D. 


Katherine Groschke, Pianist 


Katherine Groschke, pianist, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 19, presenting a program built 
rather upon a model popular a decade 
or so ago, that is, Bach to begin with, 
a Beethoven Sonata, some moderns, 
represented in this case by Ernest Bloch, 
and Scriabin, with Brahms as a balance. 
and a group of Chopin to end with. 

When we have heard some masters of 
Bach such as have visited these shores 
in the past few seasons, an artist must 
be like Caesar’s wife when attempting 
the Master. Miss Groschke’s intentions 
were obviously of the highest, but none- 
the-less, her Bach was too deliberate 
and lacked fluidity. In the charming 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 2, which one 
listened to gratefully as a relief from 
the more hackneyed sonatas, her tone 
was better and her conception good. The 
Bloch and the Scriabin were also inter- 
esting, but the Brahms not quite so 
much so. Much of the Chopin was 
well given, and the “Butterfly” Etude 
(incorrectly marked as regards opus 
number) brought forth aed ty 4 1m 


Violin Art, Plus Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler’s sold-out concert in 
Carnegie Hall the afternoon of Feb. 20, 
afforded incontrovertible proof of the 
critical assumption that there is no per- 
fect artist. There were a few blurrings, 
a few instances of peccant intonation, 
to keep this violin playing by the master 
of masters within a human sphere. And 
since it seems that showy virtuosity is 
never to be completely divorced from a 
violin recital, there was also the D Minor 
Concerto of Vieuxtemps to make clear 
again that Kreisler is of the earth and 
its love of bravado display. 

But to mention these details first is 
to admit thereafter that here was violin 
playing of a transcendent order, rich in 
humanity, searching in its emotional 
beauty, mellow with the experience of 
one who has lived deeply, thought 
deeply, and felt deeply. The B Minor 
Partita of Bach was like a chapter of 
Scripture; Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata 
was of profoundest introspection; 
Corelli’s “‘La Folia” recalled a day when 
technic meant something very different 
from the Vieuxtemps conception of it. 
There were also numerous extras, in 
typical Kreislerian vein—but not so 
many as the huge audience undoubtedly 
was eager to hear. Carl Lamson at 
the piano contributed materially to the 
pleasure of the recital and was scarcely 
a secondary participant in the Beethoven 
Sonata. 

It was an afternoon of the highest 
violin art, plus Kreisler. Bp. Bi 


Solito de Solis’ Début 


Making his American début in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 20, 
Solito de Solis, a young Italian pianist, 
played Scarlatti’s “Pastorale e Capric- 


cio,” the Brahms Variations on a Them: 
by Handel, Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, anc 
short compositions by Chopin, Rach 
maninoff and Liszt. A friendly audience 
commended the newcomer for estimable 
qualities. 

As a technician, Mr. De Solis has a 
equipment distinguished by fluency ani 
fleetness. He is a_ player skillfull, 
brilliant, yet without brittleness of tone. 
Particularly admirable is his _ per- 
formance of prestissimo passages with 
a controlled touch that maintains lucidity 
of phrasing. Artistic taste guides hi: 
readings, which are more lyrically re 
strained than dramatically impulsive. 

Patently a musician of sensitive type, 
he sometimes errs on the side of under 
statement. This was noticeable in th 
Liszt Sonata, which was emotionally 
reticent beyond the Abbé’s wont, whil: 
technically excellent. He is also too 
sparing in his use of the pedals, wit! 
the result that there was little to dis- 
tinguish his Scarlatti from his Brahms. 
But his program on the whole left on 
with the impression of a fine talent, wel! 
developed in execution and promising 
development in interpretation. i. 


Harold Samuel in Recital 


No schoolboy taking part in a bal! 
game could enter the business of up- 
holding the honor of his team with more 
enthusiasm than Harold Samuel showed 
at his Bach recital of piano music in 
the Town Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
In place of the academic attitude that 
too often passes muster as an author- 
tative “approach” to Bach, there was 
joy, buoyancy, spontaneity, a contagious 
sense of having a good time. 

Yet, just as the sporting schoolboy 
scrupulously observes all the rules of the 
game, obedient to the controlling mind 
of his captain, so did Mr. Samuel keep 
inviolate the classical beauty of various 
forms used by Bach in writing music 
which he said should “move the heart 
with sweet emotion.” Technically, Mr. 
Samuel’s playing was as immaculate in 
regard to phrasing and clarity as the 
most hide-bound pedant could have de- 
manded. The difference between his 
readings of Bach and that of less in- 
spired, if equally sincere interpreters, is 
that Mr. Samuel reveals Bach as a 
human being, not as an austere school- 
master. Under his fingers a Fugue may 
become as gay as a gavotte or a Gigue; 
the form, clear as he always keeps it, 
appears accidental—merely the medium 
through which shine illuminating ideas. 
Nor is Mr. Samuel wanting in poetic 
feeling. Every shade of color is on his 
palette, and his expression is as directly 
and deeply moving as that of any pianist 
known to New York audiences. 

His program consisted of the Toccata 
in C Minor, the “English” Suite in A 
Minor, the “French” Suite in E and five 
of the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 
There were many encores, of course; 
and, as if to prove that he can play 
modern music as inimitably as he plays 
Bach, Mr. Samuel chose for one of these 
extra numbers the Passacaglia of De- 
bussy, in which the delicacy of his touch 
and the fineness of his intelligence again 
had the happiest play. D. B 





Bachaus Says Farewell 


Saying farewell for the season, Wil 
helm Bachaus, pianist, was heard in a 
more than interesting recital in Aeolian 


[Continued on page 33] 











LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 


Soprano 


Available for Song Recitals, 


Established herself as a singer of striking 
talent and charm. 
warm, exercised with true musical feeling, 
and sound technical skill. 


Her 
high and well trained, and she sings with 
charm and grace. 
The freshness of her voice was an almost 
startling delight—there is a buoyant, natural 
quality to it that is so immediately pleasing. 


Walter Anderson, 5 Columbus Circle, N.Y. 


Oratorio Engagements 
Concerts with Orchestra 


A voice, clear, bright and 


—St. Paul Pioneer Press 
voice has a liquid quality, clear and 


hicago Daily News 


—New York Sun 


Management 
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Begin Wag ner Cycle at Metropolitan with “Tannhauser 
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Lauritz Melchior, New Danish 
Tenor Effects Auspicious 
Début in Title Role—Karin 
Branzell Creates Good Im- 
pression in First Essay of 
Role of ‘“‘Venus”’—Jeritza 
Takes Leave of Company 
for Season as “Elisabeth”’ 
—Remainder of Cast All 
Admirable in Respective 
Parts 





HE annual matinee cycle 
of Wagner operas, in- 
cluding the “Ring” as 
well as “Tannhauser” 
and “Tristan und 
Isolde” began with éclat 
on Wednesday with one of the best 
performances of the Minnesinger 
opera that have been heard in a long 
time. Maria Jeritza, taking leave of 
the company for the season, was a 
superb picture as the Landgravine 
Elisabeth, and sang her best. Karin 
Branzell, appearing for the first time 
as Venus, again gave one of her cus- 
tomary fine performances, and 
Michael Bohnen’s Landgraf was a 
magnificent piece of singing as well as 
a fine characterization. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted. 














Wagner Cycle Begins 


Even the keeness of anticipation con- 
tingent upon the Talley début the same 
evening, could not dim the lustre of one 
of the best performances of “Tann- 
hauser” given in these parts in many 
moons, with which the Matinée Wagner 
Cycle opened at the Wednesday matinée. 
Besides a cast admirable in itself, the 
occasion was further notable on account 
of the début of Lauritz Melchior, the 
new Danish tenor, in the’ name-part, the 
farewell for the season of Maria Jeritza, 
who was the Elisabeth of the occasion, 
the first appearance of Karin Branzell 
as Venus, and the first of Elisabeth 
Kandt, new this season, as the Shep- 
herd. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Friedrich Schorr as Wolfram, 
Michael Bohnen as the Landgraf, and 


George Meader, Arnold Gabor, Max 
Bloch and Louis D’Angelo. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted. 

Interest naturally centered in Mr. 


Melchior. His start was pretty bad, it 
must be admitted, as there was not only 
faulty pitch which amounted almost to 
incorrect notation, but also rhythmic un- 
steadiness. Practically the entire Venus- 
berg scene was ineffective. With the 
second scene, however, Mr. Melchior be- 
came master of the situation and from 
then on sang exceedingly well. The 
voice, while not of ravishing beauty, 
lacks most, if not all, the objectionable 
features which have come to be con- 
sidered inevitable in German tenors. It 
is smooth in production and almost lyric 
at times, and there is none of the usual 
constriction in the upper register. In 
matters of varying tone-quality, also, Mr. 
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Melchior did some good things. The 
volume of the voice is above the average 
and its possessor has the sense not to 
exert it beyond its natural limits. His- 
trionically, Mr. Melchior is distinctly 
good. He is tall, though somewhat in- 
clined to be “fleshy,” and his face, in 
repose, is not one of great expressive- 
ness. In spite of all this, however, he is 
a convincing actor, due, in a large meas- 
ure, to the fact that he realizes that the 
characters concerned in the drama are 
upon the stage and not hanging as 
pendants from the chandelier in the 
ceiling of the auditorium, a fact, the ap- 
preciation of which, would have materi- 
ally improved Mr. Schorr’s Wolfram. 
Mr. Melchior’s impatience at Wolfram’s 
whey-like praise of Love in the Wart- 
burg scene, was delightfully portrayed 
and there were other little bits of fine 
acting too numerous to mention In the 
final scene the “Romerzahlung” was mag- 
nificently sung and the , accompanying 
action past criticism. 

All in all, Mr. Melchior is a distinct 
and valuable addition to the German arm 
of the company, and it would not be 
amiss to hear him in some Italian opera 
as well, which is a great deal to be able 
to say! 

Mme. Branzell’s Venus was graceful 
and finely sung with the art which we 
have come to expect from this talented 
Nordic. Mme. Jeritza in one of her best 
roles, sang the “Dich, Teure Halle” well, 
but the Prayer dragged. She was given 
an ovation after the Wartburg scene 
and many bouquets were thrown to her 
from the audience. Mr. Bohnen sang 
splendidly and acted with distinction. 
Mr. Schorr impaired some exquisite vo- 
calization by ignoring the characters on 
the stage and addressing his remarks to 
the audience directly whenever the score 
gave him anything to do. 

The performance, as a whole, was 
spirited and interesting. It still seems 
a pity, however, that the necessary cuts 
were made in the Venusberg scene, in- 
stead of in the later and less interesting 
parts. J. Aa Hi 


Edward Johnson Says Farewell 


Much to the regret of opera-goers, 
Edward Johnson made his final appear- 
ance of the season on Monday evening, 
singing Romeo, one of his best parts, to 
the Juliette of Lucrezia Bori. Both 
these singers, who have done much to 
lift Gounod’s score out of the obscurity 
into which it had fallen for some years, 
were at their best and the result was 
a performance of much charm. The 
others in the cast included Mmes. De- 
launois and Wakefield, and Messrs. 
Bada, Altglass, Picco, Reschiglian, An- 
anian, Didur, Rothier and D’Angelo. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. M. B.S. 


The Third “Traviata” 


With Lucrezia Bori in the title réle, 
Verdi’s “Traviata” was sung on the eve- 


ning of Feb. 18, the remaining roles 
being assumed by Mmes. Egener and 
Anthony, and Messrs. Chamlee and 
Danise as the younger and older Ger- 
monts, respectively, and Messrs. Pal- 
trinieri, Reschiglian, D’Angelo and 
Ananian. Mr. Serefin conducted. Beau- 


tiful singing was done throughout the 
evening by the three principals, and the 
lesser réles were capably filled. +> 


Mary Lewis Reappears 


Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” and Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci,” the one but re- 
cently restored to the répertoire, the 
other never more than a week or two 
out of it, were given with Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers” in Friday night’s triple 
bill. The waggish comedy of Florentine 
friponnerie presented but one change in 
cast from that of the revival ten days 
earlier. Queena Mario assumed the 
voeal responsibilities for “O Mio Bab- 
bino,” and silvered its pretty banalities 
with her very musical tone. Otherwise 
Giuseppe de Luca’s unctious Schicchi, 
delectable in its humor and its vocal 
quality, was again the most distinctive 
element in a oomes rally creditable en- 
semble. Gennaro Papi conducted. 
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Mary Lewis sang her second role as 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” to the Cano of 
Vittorio Fullin, the Tonio of Antonio 
Scotti, the Sivio of Lawrence Tibbett 
and the Beppe of Giordano Paltrinieri. 
Mr. Papi again conducted. It was not 
a superior performance, as “Pagliacci” 
performances go. Nedda is not as be- 
coming a role for the pretty soprano 
as Mimi in “Bohéme.” Moreover, it 
requires more of vocal intensity. Miss 


Lewis’ voice was again of attractive 
quality, but limited in its dramatic 
utterance. She displayed a creditable 


stage routine, and gave the character 
of Nedda some touches distinctly her 
own. The Canio of the evening did little 
to intensify the action, and his singing 
was merely competent. Scotti’s quench- 
less powers as an actor make his occa- 
sional Tonio a welcome one, irrespec- 
tive of the “Prologue.” The most im- 
pressive singing of this performance 
was that of Tibbett as Silvio. It is by 
no means his happiest réle, but there 
was no escaping the warmth and mu- 
sical quality of his tone in the love duet 
with Nedda. 


{ Matinée “Walkiire” 


A repetition of “Die Walkiire” on 
Saturday afternoon resulted in as satis- 
fying a performance as could probably 
be heard in any opera house in the 
world. From the first notes of the storm 
prelude to the final phrases of the fire 
music, Artur Bodansky, conducting, led 
his well-drilled forces with a master 
hand; and the principals responded in 
a whole-hearted spirit that still—so 
generous is Mr. Bodansky—did not in- 
volve any sacrifice of individuality. 

Rudolf Laubenthal made his first ap- 
pearance this season as Siegmund, sing- 
ing with a freedom and a resonant tone 
that were, in themselves, effective, and 
acting with imagination and authority. 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen repeated her bril- 
liant work as Briinnhilde, and Florence 
Easton was once more an appealing 
Sieglinde. Outstanding, too, was the 
Fricka of Karin Branzell, whose singing 
could not easily have been bettered. 
Friedrich Schorr, as Wotan, contributed 
to the general success; and William 
Gustafson was a towering Hunding. 

Those who assumed the parts of 
Briinnhilde’s sisters were Marcella 
Roeseler, Phradie Wells, Laura Robert- 
son, Ina Bourskaya, Marion Telva, 
Henriette Wakefield, Raymonde De- 
launois and Kathleen Howard. 





D. B. 
lida” 


The popular Saturday Night perform- 
ance was Verdi’s “Aida” which drew the 
usual packed house of enthusiasts. The 
cast included Maria Miiller in the name 
part, and Julia Claussen as Amneris. 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang Radames, Mr. 
Basiola, Amonasro, and the remainder 
of the cast included Charlotte Ryan and 


4 Popular “ 


Messrs. Mardones, D’Angelo and Pal- 
trinieri. Mr. Serafin conducted. 
G.. B.C, 
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Sunday Night Concerts 


Efrem Zimbalist was the visiting 
soloist at the Sunday Night Concert on 
Feb. 21, playing the Mendelssohn E 
Minor Concerto. Another feature of the 
occasion was a Symphonic Suite by 
Rocea, played for the first time in this 
country. Mr. Zimbalist played with 
superb tone and the quiet repose which 
is one of his distinguishing character- 
istics. Mr. Rocca’s Suite starts out well, 
but comes soon to grief on the rocks 
of prolixity. The opera house members 
who took part in the program included 
Ellen Dalossy and Thalia Sabanieeva, 
sopranos; Mario Chamlee, tenor; Mario 
Basiola, baritone, and Adamo _ Didur, 
bass. The orchestra was conducted by 
Mr. Bamboschek. d. Th 





Marion Talley in “Lucia” 
Ce ee ee TUTTI LULL CLEC 
[Continued from page 4] 


act Cavatina and the several duets 
afford a sharper test of coloratura ca- 
pacities than do the placid embellish- 
ments of “Caro Nome.’ 

Miss Talley’s success was proportion- 
ately more pronounced. Her sharply de- 
fined staccato, her excellent trill, her 
fluency in runs and scale passages, all 
counted for more, and though everything 
was again on a small scale, there was 
something less of immaturity, and of a 
tentative and transitional suggestion, in 
her delivery. Middle and lower tones 
were often of a hauntingly lovely qual- 
ity, if seldom of more volume than the 
mezza-voce of her fellow artists, and 
higher notes had less of an occasional 
tendency toward the metallic than was 
noted in the “Rigoletto” performance. 
This reviewer derived more personal 
pleasure from her achievement of the 
“Mad Scene” than from any other pro- 
jection of it in recent seasons at the 
Me tropolitan. 

Miss Talley was surprisingly at ease 
in the part, and if her acting of it sug- 
gested chiefly a willingness to accept the 
suggestions of a competent stage man- 
ager, it conveyed more of illusion than 
has been derived from familiar routinier 
embodiments of Lucia. 

Lauri-Volpi did some attractive soft- 
voice work, perhaps out of deference to 
Miss Talley, and De Luca and Mardones 
were very much in their element in the 
tuneful measures of Donizetti’s score. 
The Sextet, however, was not a model 
of balance, nor was the adjustment of 
the orchestra to the voices always to 
the best advantage of the new soprano. 


Pia sf 


Raquel Meller to Appear in America 


Raquel Meller, Spanish singing trage- 
dienne, will soon arrive in New York 
for a series of sixteen recitals, begin- 
ning in April, under the management 
of E. Ray Goetz. This will be Miss 
Meller’s first appearance in America. 
She will subsequently make a tour of 
principal cities, including Chicago. 
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Gala Tour of South Brings Numerous 
Tributes to Glowing Art of McCormack 


PM MLL 


Speake geciig telegraphic reports re- 
ceived from local managers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Birmingham, Dallas and 
other cities in the South, D. F. Mc- 
Sweeney, manager of John McCormack, 
told last week of the most remarkable 
group of McCormack concerts which 
have taken place in several seasons. 

Mr. McSweeney returned from San 
Antonio, Tex., early last week to look 
after some matters connected with his 
New York office, leaving Mr. McCormack 
to go on with his party to the Coast, 
stopping at Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., 
for concerts. Mr. McSweeney left this 
week to rejoin the McCormack party in 
Los Angeles in time for the first concert 
there March 2. 

Mr. McSweeney had an interesting 
story to tell of the Southern trip. Be- 
ginning in Washington, Jan. 23, Mr. 
McCormack made his thirty-eighth ap- 
pearance in the national capital, and ac- 
cording to Katie Wilson-Greene, the 
local manager, the concert drew the 
largest audience which ever attended a 
musical event in Washington. The new 
auditorium, with over 5000 seating ca- 
pacity, was completely sold out. 

Three nights later Mr. McCormack 
packed the Municipal Auditorium in 
Birmingham. This was the first time 
since the Auditorium was built that it 
has been filled to capacity. It seats 
over 6000. 

“In Memphis,” said Mr. McSweeney, 
“we played the only concert in the trip 
in which we did not have a complete sell- 
out. There was an audience of 4500 
persons, but it was not quite as large as 
Mr. McCormack’s last concert in that 
city two years ago, and yet it was the 
largest audience at any musical event 
in Memphis this season.” 

On. Feb. 1, the concert in Dallas told 
the same story as those in Birmingham 
and Washington, and in addition to sell- 
ing all of the 5000 seats in the new Fair 
Park Auditorium, there were over 500 
seated on the stage. At Fort Worth, 
Tex., two days later, Mr. McCormack 
appeared before the largest audience in 
the history of that city, with one excep- 
tion, and that was when the late Enrico 
Caruso paid his only visit to the State 
of Texas the season before he died. He 
sang in the Coliseum, which is no longer 
available for concerts and which had a 
larger seating capacity than the Baptist 
Auditorium, in which musical events are 
now held. Mr. McCormack sang there 


to over 4000 people, including between 
400 and 500 persons who were seated in 
the choir loft. 
Mr. McCormack visited one other city, 
Houston, Tex., where Mr. Caruso sang. 
Edna W. Saunders, the local manager in 
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John MeCormack 


that city, was proud of the fact that, 
for the second time in the history of the 
city, the standing room only sign was in 
evidence at a musical event, the previous 
occasion being the Caruso recital. 

In Austin, the Texas State capital, 
there was another record audience in the 
men’s gymnasium at the University of 
Texas. 


Twilight Concert Delights 


The concert in San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 
11, was unique in that it was what might 
be called a “twilight musicale,” taking 
place at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, be- 
tween two shows at the Majestic Thea- 
ter, this being the only time available. 
Another record for a single artist ap- 
pearing at a musical event was made. 

During Mr. McSweeney’s stay in New 
York, he received a wire from Edwin 
Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s accompan- 
ist, telling of the continued record at- 
tendance at Phoenix and Tucson. 

In addition to three recitals in Los 





CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC GIVES CONCERTS 





Novel Two-Piano List by Faculty Mem- 
bers and Orchestral Program with 
Soloists Applauded 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The spring sea- 
son of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
was inaugurated with two concerts. The 
first of these, a two-piano list, was given 
by members of the piano faculty, Mar- 
garet Quinn and Ann Meale, who played 
in inimitable style. From Bach to the 
American ultra-modernist, Carpenter, 
the artists carried the audience. Two 
Liszt “Hungarian” rhapsodies concluded 
the program, which was arranged by 
Dr. Albino Gorno, head of the depart- 
ment. 

The second concert was given by the 
College of Music Orchestra, under the 
baton of Adolf Hahn. Opening the pro- 
gram was a memorial tribute to the 
memory of George W. Dittmann, late 
president of the College of Music, the 
playing of Handel’s Largo with orches- 
tra and audience standing. Martin G. 
Dumler, secretary of the board of 
trustees, made an address in which he 
extolled the many attributes which 
endeared Mr. Dittmann to all who knew 
him. Interest centered in the Concerto 
in C Minor by Frederick Delius, given 
its first performance in Cincinnati. The 
score was loaned for this occasion by 
the composer. The piano part was effec- 
tively played by John Quincy Bass, 
pupil of Ilse Huebner. 

In the Concerto in A Minor for Violin 
and Orchestra, Dorothy Robb, pupil of 
Mr. Hahn, gave evidence of careful 
teaching. Grieg’s Concerto, Op. 16, for 
piano and orchestra afforded Olga 


Prigge, another pupil of Miss Huebner, 


a good opportunity to display her ex- 
cellent interpretation. Norma Richter 
sang the aria for soprano from “I] Re 
Pastore” by Mozart, with violin ob- 
bligato played by Karl Payne. Her 
teacher, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, also presented 
Carrie Schaefer in the aria, ‘Farewell, 
Ye Hills” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are,” Miss Huebner’s pupil, Charlotte 
Froendhoff, displayed brilliancy in the 
Arensky Concerto in A Flat, Op. 2. The 
orchestra was heard in the Haydn Sym- 
phony in D, No. 2. The concert proved 
one of the most interesting of the season. 


Cecil Fanning Heard in Toledo 


TOLEDO, Feb. 20.—Cecil Fanning gave 
a very attractive concert Feb. 10, the 
first of a series given by the St. Ursula 
Musie Club. Mr. Fanning sang arias 
with dignity and power, folk-songs with 
lightness and charm, and a modern 
group with fine interpretative — skill. 
Among his numbers was an air from the 
American opera “Alglala,” by Francesco 
De Leone, for which Mr. Fanning wrote 
the libretto. His opening group consisted 
of Eighteenth Century compositions. 
Then came a group of varied selections, 
the most outstanding being the “Erl 
King” of Schubert. Edwin Stainbrook 
proved himself an excellent accompanist. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


Maine Community Reorganizes Band 
FARMINGTON, ME., Feb. 20.—In a re- 
vival of an organization that dates back 
fifty-five years in Farmington, Wheeler’s 
3and, after a lapse of ten years, gave 
a concert here recently, under the direc- 
tion of W. F. Minor. Mr. Miner has 
been instrumental in re-organizing this 
band. Assisting artists were Blanche 
Harrington, reader, and Winfred Chap- 
man, bass. ALICE FROST LORD. 


Angeles, Mr. McCormack will appear in 
San Diego, Long Beach, Pomona, Holly- 
wood, Fresno and San Francisco, and 
will then visit Seattle and Portland prior 
to sailing April 3 from Vancouver for 
the Orient. 

Mrs. McCormack and her daughter 
Gwen left last week on the steamer Van 
Buren for Los Angeles by way of the 
Panama Canal. Mrs. McCormack and 
Gwen will be included in the party mak- 
ing the trip to the Orient. This will be 
Mr. McCormack’s first visit to those 
countries, and he will sing twenty-five 
concerts in ten cities in China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands. 

For about twelve years past, efforts 
have been made to get Mr. McCormack 
for a date in Winona Lake, the home of 
“Billy” Sunday, and arrangements have 
been made to give a concert there in 
July, on Mr. McCormack’s return from 
the Orient. Mr. McCormack expects 
to take a few days’ rest in the Canadian 
Rockies, probably at Lake Louise, in 
late June or early July. 

Next season has been booked solid by 
Mr. McSweeney, who says that he has 
several hundred applications for dates 
for Mr. McCormack which cannot pos- 
sibly be filled in 1926-27. Mr. McCor- 
mack will return to Montreal for the 
first time in ten years next season, after 
opening his concert tour in the United 
States, Oct. 2. 


ORGANISTS OFFER PRIZES 


National Association Announces Com- 
petition for Composers 


The National Association of Organists 
announces the following prizes for the 
best organ composition submitted in 
competition on or before June 1, 1926: 

A cash prize of $500 donated by the 
Austin Organ Company. 

A gold medal given by the National 
Association of Organists. 

“No restrictions as to form or length, 
are imposed,” says this announcement, 
“but the Association reserves the right 
to withhold the award if no work sub- 
mitted meets a sufficiently high stand- 
ard. 

“The competition is open to all com- 
posers who have permanently resided in 
the United States or Canada at least 
five years.” 





All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


PROVIDENCE REVELS — 
IN MAJOR CONCERTS 


Boston Symphony Presents 
Prokofieff — Glee 
Club Event 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, Feb. 20.—The week of 
Feb. 15 was a notable one, opening wit! 
a concert by the Boston Symphony and 
ending with a concert by Guy Maie: 


and Lee Pattison, pianists, under the 
management of Albert Steinert. Inter 
spersed between these two major mu 
sical attractions were other concerts 
each with a large musical following. 

The Boston Symphony gave the fourth 
in the series of Providence concerts in 
Infantry Hall on Feb. 16, when an audi- 
ence of more than 2000 gave enthusiastic 
reception to Serge Koussevitzky, who 
appeared again after an absence of 
one concert. The program was unusual! 
in its contrasts. The outstanding fea 
ture was the appearance of Serge Pro- 
kofieff, as soloist, in his Third Concerto 
for Piano. This work, with its dazzling 
effects of instrumentation, was bril- 
liantly played. The opening number, 
the Vivaldi Concerto in E Minor fo 
string orchestra, was given a masterly 
reading. The closing number, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Schéhérrazade,” was mag- 
nificently played. 

The second concert of the season by 
the University Glee Club, the personne! 
of which is made up of men from vari- 
ous colleges, was given in Memorial Hall 
of the Rhode Island School of Design 
on Feb. 19 before a capacity audience. 
The gifted conductor is Berrick Schloss. 
The soloist was Ruth Breton, violinist. 
Her accompanist was Beatrice Warden 
Roberts. The accompanist for the Club 
was Earl Perkins. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, in a 
recital of music for two pianos, played 
music by Brahms, Moussorgsky, Mozart, 
Saint-Saéns, Arensky and Chabrier. 
They played with distinction, perfection 
of technic and absolute unity. 


All the material in MustIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given, 
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KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Seores Signif icant Suecess in 


Aeolian Hall Recital—Jan. 3rd, 1926 


Excerpt from the New York Times 





“Mr. Kortschak 


sustained his 
scholarly sensitiveness, abandoning himself 
to the spirit of the music and to the tempera- 
ment of the moment. 
E major for violin alone the musician re- 
sumed his reserve and played with the neat- 
ness, accuracy and order so imperatively de- 


manded by the composer.” 
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Pens “L’Enfant et les Sortilegés” Which Has Just Had Its Paris Premiére at the Opéra Comique. 


From “Comoedia” 


ARIS, Feb. 8.—‘“L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges,” the fairy-tale . opera 
which unites the talents of Maurice 


Ravel and Madame Colette, has just had 
its Paris premiére at the Opéra Comique. 
Originally produced last March by Raoul 
Gunsbourg at Monte Carlo, the work 
was so successful that it has come to 
Paris on what promises to be a journey 
through the principal opera houses of 
two continents. 

Written originally by Mme. Colette 
for her little daughter, the fantasy tells 
of a child who is very lazy and doesn’t 
want to study. His mother scolds him; 
and, in a fit of temper, the child breaks 
everything in sight, hurts the squirrel 
in its cage, tears up his books and chases 
the cat until the furniture and decora- 
tions rise up in protest. The china 
statues complain, and the clock tells a 
sentimental tale of the days of its past 
glory when it had a pendulum. The 
teapot and the tea cup hold an amazing 
conversation; and the little boy, fright- 
ened, tries to hide near the fireplace, 
but the fire jumps up and snaps at him. 

He next finds himself in a glade, sur- 
rounded by nocturnal noises of the 
beasts. Bats and dragonflies hover 
about; and the squirrel he has teased 
reproaches him. In the course of a small 
row, a little squirrel falls at the boy’s 
side, hurt. He picks it -up and tenderly 
bandages its paw with a ribbon. The 
animals stand transfixed by his sudden 
compassion and decide that, since he has 
reformed, they will no longer torture 
him. They go away, singing softly, 
while the child calls “Maman” as the 
curtain falls. 


In Ballet Form 


In form, the work is an. Eighteenth 
Century opera ballet, in which song and 
dance go hand in hand. The chair song 
is a minuet; the fire plea is a gigue; an 
American waltz _ characterizes’ the 
dragonflies; a fox trot, the conversation 
of the tea service and so forth. The 
whole work has a characteristic grace 
and charm; and the blending of song 
and dance, lyricism and rhythm, with 
the alternation of comedy and pathos 
are excellently contrived. In it are re 
flections of the various Ravel manner- 
isms, that of “L’Heure Espagnole” and 
of “Ma Mere l’Oye,” of the Valses and 
the Tzigane. There is in several pas- 
sages a polytonality, which, discreetly 
used, is new to Ravel. The choral writ- 
ing and the orchestration show Ravel’s 
mastery over nuances of style also. 

Mme. Colette is an admirable collabo- 
rator. She can portray in words the 
same delicacy and subtlety which Ravel 
brings to the music, and her charm and 
whimsy are nowhere more apparent than 
in this work. 

The performance under the baton of 
Albert Wolff was all that could have 
been asked. Conducting without a score, 
he seemed to feel instinctively the deli- 
cate nuances of the music, to respond to 





RAVEL AND COLETTE COMBINE TALENTS FOR NEW FAIRY-TALE OPERA 


Mme. Colette, Perhaps the Most Popular of Contemporary French Novelists; Maurice Ravel, One of the Foremost French Composers, and a Scene From the Opera From Their 


each fantastic idea, to understand the 
sardonic humor and the fairy-tale 
naiveté which are the essential elements 
of the work. The vocal part of the 
opera is exceedingly difficult. Singing 
Ravel’s music is in itself a feat. The 
interpretation of the parts demands a 
lightness and sensitivity that is un- 
equalled, or else the trifling fancies be- 
come not charming, but ridiculous. 
Marie Therése Gauley, who created the 
role of the Child at Monte Carlo, sang 
again at the Comique. She seems to cap- 
ture the spirit of the work, to get a 
little of the Barriesque whimsy which 
marks the collaboration of Ravel and 
Colette. 


(Drawings of Colette and Ravel 


There was, however, a certain me- 
chanical clumsiness in the production 
at the Comique. The conception of the 
whole work should have been that of the 
child’s imagination. It occasionally, 
however, showed traces of adult tamper- 
ing and there it failed. A production 
in which the animals, the chairs, the 
Wedgewood teapot and the China tea 
cup were created with ingenuity, would 
be both possible and captivating. The 
amusing scene of the two cats as the 
final curtain fell, gave just a hint of 
what the whole production might have 
been. 

The work was puzzling to most of the 
audience, but it won them nevertheless. 


from “Le Menestrel.”) Photograph of Opera 


The score showed a new Ravel; a Ravel 
working toward an end that is not poly- 
tonality, that seems to be a combination 
of all the schools from Couperin to today 
that have influenced Ravel. Colette and 
Ravel form a paradoxical combination. 
She is always the height of sophistica- 
tion and of sardonic cleverness, at the 
bottom of which you find, inevitably, the 
truth. Ravel is not so ruthless and is 
much less involved by nature. But their 
collaboration, in spite of it all, was suc- 
cessful. Colette achieved an appealing 
naiveté and Ravel a telling humor, which 
they combined when the occasion de- 
manded. 





Contemporary Music 
Festival Announces 

Program for Zurich 
UTM 
URICH, Feb. 6.—The full program 
for the Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, to be 
held here June 18-23, has just been an- 


nounced. Only one American work, a 
quartet by Frederic Jacobi, is repre- 
sented. Most of the works to be played 


have already been heard in their native 
countries; and some of them, as for ex- 
ample, the “Master Peter’s Puppet 
Show” of de Falla, in most of the coun- 
tries of the world. The programs fol- 
low: 

June 18, 7.30 p. m. in the Tonhalle. 
Concert of the Zurich Mixed Choir, con- 
ductor, Dr. Volkmar Andreae. “Psalmus 
Hungaricus,” Zoltan Kodaly; ‘King 
David,” Arthur Honegger. Followed by 
the official reception in the Tonhalle. 

June 19, 6 p. m., Tonhalle. First in- 
ternational concert. Trio for violin, 
viola and ’cello, Walther Geiser (Swiss) ; 
Quintet for wind instruments, Op. 26, 
Schénberg (Austrian); String Quartet, 
Jacobi (American). Followed by illumi- 
nated water carnival, and dance in the 
Tonhalle. 

June 20, 10.30 to 12 noon. Two pro- 
ductions of the Swiss Marionette Thea- 
ter. Master Pedro’s Puppet-show, de 
Falla; The Zurich Chamber Orchestra. 
conductor, A. Schaichet. 

June 21, 7.30 p. m., at the Fraumiin- 
sterkirche. Second international concert 
(choral). ‘Le Miroir de Jesus,” André 
Caplet (French); Litany, Felix Petyrek 
(Czech). The Ha&usermann Private 
Choir, conductor, Hermann Dubs. 

June 22, 7.30, Tonhalle. Third inter- 
national concert. “Portsmouth Point,” 
an overture, W. T. Walton (English) ; 
Concerto for orchestra, Op. 38, Hinde- 
mith (German); Partita for piano and 
small orchestra, Casella (Italian); Fifth 
Symphony for violin, trumpet, and or- 
chestra, Ernst Levy (Swiss); Five 
Pieces for orchestra. Webern (Aus- 
trian); “Foules,” P O. Ferroud 


(French); ‘“Witch’s Dance” (fragment 
from ballet), Tansman (Polish). The 
Zurich Tonhall Orchestra. 

June 23, 7.30 p. m., Tonhalle. Fourth 
international concert. Piano sonata, No. 
4, Op. 27, Miaskowsky (Russian); Sep- 
tet for flute, string quartet, female voice 
and piano, Arthur Hoeree (Belgian) ; 
Concerto for violin and wind _ instru- 
ments, Kurt Weill (German); Pastoral 
and March, for chamber’ orchestra, 
Krasa (Czech). 

Jury: Messrs. Bliss, Honegger, Scher- 
chen, Straram, Szymanowski. 


LIVERPOOL OPERA GIVES 
WORKS IN PANTOMIME 





T. F. Dunhill’s “Enchanted Garden” is 
Withdrawn Because Composer Ob- 
jected to New Method 
LIVERPOOL, Feb. 6.—Recent events of 
interest here included the production by 
the Repertory Opera Company of sev- 
eral works which were given by actors 
in pantomime, while the singers sat in 

the orchestra. 

A sensational event was the cancella- 
tion of the promised premiére of T. F. 
Dunhill’s “The Enchanted Garden.” 
This work was to have been produced 
in the mime style, but the composer 
objected. The work has been sponsored 
by the Carnegie Opera Trust. Instead, 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” was given. 

The contention of the director of the 
company, John Tobin, is that the singers 
have much better opportunity to con- 
centrate on the music when they sit in 
the orchestra, and the action is _ per- 
formed by mute actors. 

The British National Opera Company 
is scheduled to open its season here on 
Feb. 8. Twelve operas are to be given 
and the advance booking is heavy. 


3ERLIN, Feb. 6.—The “Ufa,” German 
moving picture corporation has engaged 
Yvette Guilbert, diseuse, to play the 
role of Martha in “Faust,” the latest 
offering of F. W. Murnau, the famous 
German d‘rector. 


SALZBURG BUSY ON 
ITS FESTIVAL PLANS 


City Will Take Over Part of 
Deficit for Its Opera 
Theater 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, Feb. 1.—The 
heavy costs entailed by rebuilding the 
old Riding Academy into a_ festival 
theater will be assumed by the City and 
the State of Salzburg. According to the 
announcement of Burgomaster Lachner, 
the sum of 1,200,000 Austrian schillings 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
committee by a Bavarian bank. 

The bank has, however, asked a guar- 
anty. As the festival authorities pos 
sess no resources to cover this amount, 
the city will take over the responsibility 
for a part of the loan. The plan at 
present is to reduce the sum by yearly 
payments. presumably derived from the 
profits of the festivals. The theater 
has been. freed of any tax, and the di- 


rector has been created a municipal 
functionary. 
The operatic events of the coming 


summer, as previously announced, in- 
clude a revival of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute’ and other operas. The conduc- 
tors will include Bruno Walter, Franz 
Schalk and other leaders. Max Rein- 
hardt will again stage the dramatic 
spectacles. A large delegation of visitors 
from other countries is expected. 


Marcella Craft Acclaimed in Munich 

MUNICH, Feb. 5.—An_ exceptionally 
pleasant surprise at a recent concert 
here, was the appearance of Marcella 
Craft, American soprano, who consented 
to substitute for Mme. Merz-Tunner, 
who was indisposed. She sang the great 
Elvira aria in E Flat from “Don Gio- 
vanni”’ and Beethoven’s “Ah _ perfido.”’ 
Her manner of interpretation has the 
singular power of deeply touching and 
of highly blessing her hearers. It is 
not due only to her style, to the pure 
beauty of her voice, but to the fact 
these are pressed into the service of a 
physical emotion and an inner nobility 
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& Cadman’s “Witch” Brews Potent Operatic Charm & 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 
aN HE question of opera in 
vy English, for America, 
oi seems to be as far from 
| a satisfactory solution 
ox || today as it was ten 
— years ago. Fundamen- 
tally, of course, the question and its 
solution are simple enough: we need 
a sufficient number of native opera 
companies, managed by Americans, to 
offer adequate facilities for the fre- 
quent production of operas by Amer- 
ican composers. With this background 
it would not be long before our writ- 
ers of music turned their attention to 
this particular field of composition. 
The objection offered by some singers, 
and a small sectton of the public, that 
opera cannot be successful in English, 
would soon die out—as it has already 
died out in other countries, where the 
language barrier has been raised and 
razed at various times. 
* * * 





Charles Wake- Our composers, to be 
field Cadman’s sure, have not yet 
“Witch of found much independ- 
Salem” ent freedom in their 

grand opera attempts. 
A few have been really successful; 
others have lacked the dramatic instinct, 
and many have been too prone to imitate 
their European forerunners and con- 
temporaries. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s new opera, “A Witch of Salem” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is very much above 
the average, even though it does not 
strike a new, exhilarating note in Ameri- 
can music. It will probably prove popu- 
lar with audiences, who will thoroughly 
enjoy the music and Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart’s entertaining and _ well-con- 
structed book. Nor can it be said that 
Cadman lacks a sense of the dramatic. 
On the contrary, there are some thrill- 
ing moments in his score. But so far 
as imitation is concerned, he has not 
been able to escape outside influences, 
particularly the influence of Puccini. 
His two chief characters, Arnold and 
Claris, have a duet that is a reminder 
of Pinkerton and Butterfly. Neverthe- 
less, this duet is one of the highlights 
of the opera. 

The librettist has found rich material 
for a story in the witch-burning days 
of Salem, and the swift action of the 
book has a sympathetic and equally vital 
interpreter in the composer, who shows 
facility and sure grasp in his music. 
While it is a more serious Cadman that 
one meets with in this score, his tonal 
idiom is about of the vintage of that of 
Puccini and his school, with a strongly 
and sincerely American coloring. Mr. 
Cadman has, throughout, been true to 
the story and the text, yet he has found 
ample opportunity for writing passages 
that will have a strong appeal for the 
vocalist, without actually breaking the 
thread of the action to introduce an aria. 


The name of James H. 
Rogers on the jacket 
of a song is in itself 
sufficiently encouraging 
to invite examination. Those who see 
it on a recent song of his, entitled ‘“‘The 
Journey” (G. Schirmer) will do well to 
look inside, for this number, for medium 
or high voice, is exceptionally worth- 
while. It sings of a soul facing the 
mysteries of the beyond, but facing them 
bravely, and Mr. Rogers’ music is a fine 
blending of mystery and vigor, as is L. 
le Mesurier’s text. 

Uda Waldrop’s “A Spring Night,” an- 
other Schirmer print, is in a very differ- 
ent mood. Sara Teasdale’s words tell 
of a heart “overbrimmed with spring,” 
and the composer is equally exultant in 
his music. There is a freshness and 
spontaneity about it that will appeal 
to singers and listeners alike. For 
medium or high voice. 


Interesting 
Songs for 


Medium Voice 


* * * 
Ballads by Easthope Martin’s 
E. Martin and “Everywhere I Go” is 
Fred Royle now published  sepa- 


rately, being one of 
“Four Pastorals” (Enoch & Sons) and 
is put out in two keys. It is in the 
ballad type, but it has that easy tuneful- 
ness which was a part of Mr. Martin’s 
gifts as a song writer. And, of course, 
it possesses that necessity of the ballad: 
big tone and high notes at the end. 
Another ballad, from the same pub- 
lisher, is “The Grace of Heaven” by 
Fred Royle. It is really a sacred ballad, 
but is written in the style of its secular 
prototype. The melody flows along 
smoothly, always doing about what one 
expects it to do next. Both the voice 
part and the accompaniment stick close- 
ly to the well-beaten paths of the com- 
monplace. There are three keys. 
* * * 


Another Book In the last few years 


on Violin a great number of 
Technic books have been pro- 


duced of one kind and 
another—either text alone, or exercise 
material alone, or a combination of both 
—on the subject of violin playing. It 
would seem that the last word on the 
subject has been said, or the last exer- 
cise on some particularized idea evolved. 
But each new work, written by an out- 
standing representative of the art, has 
something of real interest to offer; some 
new angle suggested, from which to 
study the many problems with which the 
violin student has to deal. 

This is the case with a new work that 
has recently been added to the “Ameri- 
can Academic Series” (Carl Fischer). 
It is by the young Russian violinist, 
Josef Borissoff, and its title is “Founda- 
tion for Violin Technic.” The author 
bases his work on the sure foundation of 
a thorough mastery of the first position. 
As it is intended for beginners, however, 
he starts with the rudiments of notation 
as the violinist encounters them, and 
deals only with the violin, or G, clef. 
By easy stages Mr. Borissoff goes into 
broken chords and preparatory exercises 
in the trill. At the beginning, there 
are eighteen photographs, for which the 
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author himself, evidently, has _ posed, 
illustrating the correct and incorrect 
positions of the violin, bow, body, arms, 
hands and fingers. The work as a whole 
should prove to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to violin pedagogy. 


* * * 
Pianists’ t. In the “American 
First Year Academic Series” 
Essentials (Carl Fischer) there is 


also to be found a new 
work for beginners on the piano, entitled 
“First Year Essentials,” by Isadore 
Freed. This, too, is an unusually good 
addition to the teacher’s material. In a 
short and interesting foreword Mr. 
Freed sagely remarks: “Because no two 
students are alike as regards talent, 
taste, temperament, and the ability to 
grasp ideas, the perfect beginner’s book 
has not been, and is not likely to be, 
written. The teacher will therefore 
have to content himself with a book 
which is thorough, interesting, and 
pliable enough to be adapted to the prob- 
lem that each student presents.” Mr. 
Freed carries the wisdom of this thought 
into the pages of his music. Two ideas 
he insists upon from the first: that 
rhythm play an important part, and that 
the pupi! play in both treble and bass 
clefs. Part two consists of many short 
and valuable etudes, ending with scale 
studies in both the major and minor 
modes. Teachers who svecialize in in- 
structing beginners should not fail to 
examine this excellent book. 


* * * 


Tunes to Play J. Lilian Vandevere 
and Sing for has composed an inter- 
Young Pianists esting book for embryo 

pianists, entitled 
“Tunes to Play and Sing” (C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co.). Here, too, there is insist- 
ence upon rhythm and the ability to play 
in both clefs. Not only is the music 
entertaining, but the verses which ac- 
company it, and which are intended 
to be sung simultaneously, are filled with 
ideas that will fascinate all children. In 
all there are forty-four little tunes, be- 
ginning with the simplest and growing 
progressively difficult. 


* * * 


Carrie B. Adams’ 
“Tubal Cain” is a 
short cantata for two- 
part chorus, with con- 
tralto solos. The text, by Charles 
Mackay, deals with the reformation of 
Tubal Cain, who turns from making im- 
plements of war to beating out. plow- 
shares. It is a tuneful number and easy 
to sing. The same composer is respon- 
sible for a mixed chorus entitled “Old 
Friends Best of All.” This, like the 
cantata, is tuneful. Ira B. Wilson has 


Choruses Both 
Secular and 


Sacred 


made a simple and effective arrange- 
ment of parts of Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
Waltz entitled “Summer Winds, Blow,” 
and it is published in two, three and 
four-part choruses, with a version for 
soprano, alto and bass, also. The same 
composer has composed a unison song 
for boys, entitled “Let Laughter Reign.” 
“TI Love You, Bright Morning,” is a 
two-part chorus by Iris Decker and 
Lewis Malone, written in waltz rhythm. 


From the same publisher (Lorenz 
Publishing Co.) comes a_ book of 
“Women’s New Gospel Hymns,” contain- 


ing 120 hymns and choruses written in 
four parts. Of its kind it is a very good 
collection, contributed to by many of the 
best known composers and authors of 
gospel hymns. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Grace Smith recent- 
ly demonstrated Dalcroze eurythmics at 
the Ellison-White Little Theater. Doro- 
thea Nash, June Saunders and Gertrude 
Hoeber have given pupils’ recitals. 


AAAI ITNT INTTRAAAMATS 


Two New 
EASTER SONGS 





Lucina Jewell 


The Strife Is O’er 


Published in two keys—50 cents net 


“This is an original piece of writing 
. . very dramatic.”—Musical Courier. 


W. J. Marsh 
The Glorious Morn 


Published in two keys—45 cents net 


“Contains all that an Easter song 
should have, melody, happiness and ex- 
altation.’’—Musical Leader. 





New Sacred Songs 


Florence Newell Barbour Net 
Prayer, the Soul’s Desire (2 keys) .40 
F. Leslie Calwver 
O Let Me Hear Thy Loving Kind- 
eee Oe BOD ac kipeeseeaaeesas 45 
J. Lamont Galbraith a1 
Consecration (2 key8) ....cscccces 45 5 
Cuthbert Harris 


TPIT wee 


Save Me, O God. Recitative and 
rT 8 BO eae 5O 

Guy Michell 

The Path of Life (3 keys)....... 45 
Anna Priscilla Risher 

Jesus is Calling (2 keys)........ 40 
Arthur W. Thayer 

O Lord, Our Lord (2 keys)....... 45 


Ward-Stephens 
Through Peace to Light (3 keys) .40 
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Says 


again this year.” 
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Boston, 380-382 Boylston St. 


JOHNSON 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“T used Horace Johnson’s ‘Thy Dark Hair’ with 
very good success last year and I hope to use it 


THY DARK HAIR (A Serenade), .60 
High and Low Voice 
PustisHep Sones by Horace JOHNSON 


ABSENCE, .40 
High, Medium and Low Voice 
FLAMES, .60 
High and Medium Voice 


SONG OF THE SHEPHERD (Sacred Song), .50 
High and Low Voice 


Two CHILpREN’s Sone Bits 
With Piano Accompaniment, .60 


1. A HUSTLING BUSINESS MAN, Medium Voice 
2. THE FAT KID, Medium V oice 


Order From Your Local Dealer 


Cooper Square 





NEW YORK 


Chicago, 430-432 So. Wabash Ave. 
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New York’s Week of 
Concerts 
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Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 21. The 
Three B’s held the first part of the pro- 
gram, the first represented by the G 
Major French Suite, the second by the 
final Sonata, Op. 111, and the third by 
the delectable Waltzes, Op. 39. Then 
there followed a generous group of 
Chopin, and the Liszt E Major Polonaise 
as a closing number, that is, irrespective 
of encores. 

The recital was an amazing study of 
contrasting styles both of writing for 
the piano and of playing what had been 
written. The Bach was pellucid and the 
Beethoven sonorous to the point, here 
and there, of being noisy. The Brahms 
Waltzes had all the delightful lilt they 
should possess. The Chopin was un- 
hackneyed for the most part and given 
with exquisite tone and fine feeling for 
phrase. 

The audience which was an unusually 
large one was avid in its demands for 
encores which the artist generously did 
his best to satisfy. Oe. aes 


Joseph Calleia in Recital 


Joseph Calleia, a young tenor who has 
sung in New York before, gave a re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 21, with Ferdinand Greenwald 
assisting as accompanist and piano 
soloist. 

Mr. Calleia’s singing exhibited the 
same good points as at his former ap- 
pearance, and the same defects. The 
voice is one of good quality which a not 
very good method prevents from reach- 
ing the point of excellence to which it 
might otherwise aspire. Most of Mr. 
Calleia’s numbers were familiar, but he 
sang an aria from Braga’s “Reginella” 
that might be heard more frequently, 
and “Elle ne Croyait Pas” from 
“Mignon” which need never be sung 
again. Two songs of his own, “My Heart 
Is Calling” and “Adelai” were much 
appreciated by the audience. 

Mr. Greenwald was heard in pieces 
by Beethoven, Chopin and Rubinstein as 
well as in excellent accompaniments. 

N. W. N. 


Cantors in Concert 


The Jewish Cantors’ Association ap- 
peared in a combined concert in the 
Mecca Temple on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 21, in a long program of chants 
and popular songs derived from the 
rituals and traditional airs. There were 
several choral numbers and a list of 
famous cantors as_ soloists. Cantor 
Joseph Rosenblatt opened the vocal part 
of the program as soloist in a choral 
number called “Heje im Pifios.”” The 
other soloists of the evening were 
Cantors Jacob Jacobowitz, Moses Stein- 
berg, Berele Chagy, Mordecai Hershman, 
A. Katchko, Joseph Shapiro, Abraham 
Shapiro, M. Euffa, P. Krassnoff and A. 
Holtz. Ab. S. Ellstein was at the 
piano. The orchestra in the first half 
of the program was led by Zavel Zil- 
berts, who presented some of his own 
compositions and in the second half by 
Joseph Rumshinsky who also appeared 
in the dual réle of conductor and com- 
poser. Mecca Temple was crowded to 
the doors and the concert, which was 
undoubtedly as popular as it was ef- 
fective, lasted way into the night. 

L. N. D. 


Percy Grainger in Ensemble 


Percy Grainger was the ranking artist 
among those requisitioned by Carolyn 
Beebe as assistants to the New York 
Chamber Music Society for the fourth 
concert of the season in the Hotel Plaza 
ballroom on the evening of Feb. 21. 
Others who supplemented the personnel 
of the organization were Anita Atwater, 
soprano; George Apchain, oboe; William 
Bortam, clarinet; Simon Kovar, bassoon, 
and Adolf Schube, horn. 

The string section of the Society was 
composed of the New’ York String 
Quartet and Anselm Fortier, doublebass, 
and the other members were Gustave 
Langenus, clarinet; Lamar Stringfield, 


flute; Bruno Labaté, oboe; Benjamin 
Kohon, bassoon, and Bruno Jinicke, 
horn. 

Mr. Grainger appeared both as com- 
poser and pianist, collaborating with 
Miss Beebe in Bach’s C Major Concerto 
for two pianos and taking part in the 
performance of three of his own works: 
the “Mock Morris Dance” and “Chil- 
dren’s March,” specially transcribed for 
the Society; and “The Power of Love,” 
an effective arrangement of a Danish 
folksong, in which Miss Atwater was 
the soloist. 

Other works on the program were 
Loeillet’s Piano Quartet in B Minor, 
Beethoven’s Woodwind Octet in E Flat, 
and a manuscript arrangement made for 
the Society by the late Charles T. 
Griffes of his “Lake at Evening,” “Vale 
of Dreams” and “The Night Winds.” 
The performance of these varied offer- 
ings was artistically excellent in stand- 
ard and afforded pleasure to a large 
audience. -m ts 


CONCERTS IN ROCHESTER 








Goossens Conducts Philharmonic— Schu- 
mann Heink is Welcomed 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20.— The 
seventh matinée concert by the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene 
Goossens conducting, was given on Feb. 
11 before a large audience at the East- 
man Theater. George Fleming Hous- 
ton, bass, and Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, were 
the soloists. The program included the 
“Carneval” Overture, by Dvorak; 
“Italian” Symphony, by Mendelssohn; 
“Don Quixote,” by Strauss, and the 
Rhapsody “Espana,” by Chabrier. 

Mr. Houston sang the Monologue of 
Boris from Moussorgsky’s opera with 
dramatic feeling and distinction and 
was cordially encored. The ’cello part 
in the Strauss number was beautifully 
played by Mr. Kefer, who with the or- 
chestra and conductor were warmly ap- 
plauded. The rhapsody made a bril- 
liant close to the program. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink was the 
recitalist at the Eastman Theater on 
Feb. 11, giving an interesting program. 
The assisting artists were Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Stewart Willie, 
pianist. The contralto sang a long list 
in her inimitable style. Miss Hardeman 
played with a warm sympathetic tone 
and the necessary technic. Mr. Willie’s 
accompaniments were admirable. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Washington Heights Musical Club Pre- 
sents Promising Artists 


Under the auspices of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, Etta Hamilton 
Morris presented Laura Consaul Ross, 
contra'to, and .<.rthur F. Allié, baritone, 
assisted by Herman Cc. Pantley, pianist, 
in recital in the Rodin Studios, New 
York, on the evening of Feb. 16. Alice 
McNeill was accompanist. The pro- 
gram, while somewhat lengthy, con- 
tained much of interest from the three 
artists. Mr. Allié began with a group 
of Seventeenth Century songs, his group 
also including the Serenade from “Don 
Giovanni.” Mme. Ross likewise took 
her first group from older composers, 
Secchi, Handel and Haydn. Mr. Allié 
was later heard in a group of French 
songs and three numbers from von Fiel- 
itz’ “Eliland” Cycle. Mme. Ross sang 
a Russian group and closed the pro- 
gram with a group in English. Mr. 
Pantley’s two groups were by Haydn 
and Brahms. All three of the artists 
displayed distinct talent; the two singers 
both disclosed excellent and well-trained 
voices and interpretative ability of a 
high order. ds D 





C. A. Fullerton to Teach at Columbia 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Feb. 20.—C. A. 
Fullerton, head of the music department 
of Iowa State Teachers’ College, has 
accepted an offer from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, to teach music there 
during six weeks of the summer school. 
Mr. Fullerton has specialized in com- 
munity singing, and in promoting effec- 
tive methods of teaching music in rural 
schools. He is the author of a number 
of song books which are widely used in 
public schools. BELLE CALDWELL. 


ENESCO SUITE GIVEN AMERICAN PREMIERE 





Composer Is_ Soloist with 


Philadelphians in 
Home City 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was heard in regular sub- 
scription concerts on Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 19, and Saturday evening, Feb. 20. 
On the former occasion Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducted, but a cold prevented his 
appearance on the following day, when 
his place was taken by the assistant con- 
ductor, Thaddeus Rich. Georges Enesco, 
violinist and composer, was the soloist. 

The program was as follows: 


“Cen GOTO” vos cccctie cerns Dopper 
Concerto No. 7 for Violin and Orchestra, 
Mozart 
“Poéme” for Violin and Orchestra, 
Chausson 
Orchestra Suite in C Major, Op. 20, 
Enesco 


There were features of decided inter- 
est and novelty in these performances. 
The sole familiar offering, the mellifluous 
Chausson “Poéme,” received an exquisite 
interpretation at the hands of the versa- 
tile Mr. Enesco. As a composer the 
talented Rumanian was scarcely revealed 
at his best in the Orchestra Suite. This 
is a clever but not particularly important 
work, which follows one of the prevailing 
modes in its modernization of the idea 
of the classical dance suite. There are 
six movements, an Overture, Sarabande, 
Gigue, Menuet, Air and Bourrée. Ru- 
manian coloring is deliberately eschewed. 

The score suggests a skilful tour de 
force, innocent of profound implications 
and designedly impersonal in flavor. The 
most effective of the movements are the 


Gigue, the Overture and the sprightly 
and tuneful Bourrée. The Philadelphia 
performances of the Suite were the first 
outside of Rumania. The Suite is still in 
manuscript. 

The Mozart Concerto, No. 7, has had 
a tenacious existence. The score was lost 
from 1837 until 1907, when it was un- 
earthed by Dr. Albert Kopfermann, di- 
rector of the Music Department of the 
Royal Library at Berlin. Doubts of the 
authenticity of the piece have been 
silenced by experts. The composition fol- 
lows the Mozart conventions in violin 
literature, having an _ elaborate first 
movement, Allegro maestoso, a simple 
and melodious Andante and a lilting 
Rondo. There is beauty and grace in the 
work, although but few arresting qual- 
ities of inspiration. Mr. Enesco played 
it with characteristic distinction. 

Cornelius Dopper, whose “Ciaconne 
Gotica” began the program, is a gifted 
Dutch composer, who once toured Amer- 
ica as a conductor with the Henry W. 
Savage “Madama Butterfly” production, 
and is now assistant to Willem Mengel- 
berg with the Concertgebouw at Amster- 
dam. There is admirable breadth of 
treatment in this powerful and somber 
adaptation of chaconne and passacaglia 
forms. The instrumentation is rich in 
resource, and proved an impressive item 
in a novel but not especially stirring pro- 
gram. In their interpretations both Mr. 
Stokowski and Mr. Rich extracted full 
value from their material. 





Gershwin to Aid London Production 


George Gershwin, pianist and com- 
poser, sailed last week on the Aquitania 
for London where he will aid in the 
production of the musical comedy “Lady, 
Be Good,” for which he wrote the music. 

















“The singing of Hulda 
Lashanska had always a 
scrupulous 
musical values and a sense 
of vocal style to commend 
it. Few have her schooling 
and her sense of line, her 


thoughtfulness and sereni- 


regard for 


ty in her art.” 
—QOlin Downes, The New 
York Times, Jan. 4, 1926. 
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“Great Art Is Life,’’ Says Schnitzer 


UGVUAVUOUUUEOAUAAAEOEUA NOAA 





CROPLAANAA LN AANAAA EVAL UA ALE 


HERE is no choice between a home 

and a career, Germaine Schnitzer, 
French pianist, believes. A great artist 
must have both. 

“A woman,” she says, “cannot be a 
complete artist without love and mar- 
riage and children. They develop her 
as a woman and, consequently, they de- 
velop her as an artist. An unmarried 
woman tends to grow narrower as she 
gets older. Her art becomes formalized. 
She tends to catalog interpretations and 
reactions. 

‘Music, great music, is, after all, life. 
How can an artist be expected to under- 
stand music if she does not understand 
life? She must react to the music, not 
only intellectually, but emotionally, as 
she reacts to life. Her music cannot be 
her whole life; if it is, it will not be liv- 
ing music. I do not give up my career 
for my home and children. They are 
part of it. They help me to understand 
the composers and the public. They 
make me a more human person.” 

Marriage and children, Mme. Schnitzer 
says, give an artist strength to face 
the ordeals which she must overcome. 

“It is not easy to be an artist. One 
day you are great and the next every- 
body who comes into the concert hall 
can insult you. I know of no other field 
where a person must stand so much per- 
sonal criticism. It is not only your art 
which is judged—that is as it should 
be—but your face and your figure, espe- 
cially your figure, and your clothes. .. . 
There is no single standard of judgment 
as there is in other kinds of work. 

“Take a surgeon, for example—I take 
that because I know something about it 
—my husband is a surgeon. There is 
a test for that sort of work. Either the 
doctor cures the patient or he doesn’t. 





rai 








Germaine Schnitzer, French Pianist 


Only his conscience tells him whether he 
has succeeded against tremendous odds, 
or whether failure was_ predestined. 
Other doctors do not presume to tell him 
that his technic was this or that or the 
other, or what sort of instruments he 
should have used, or any other non- 
sense.” 

There are few great artists today, be- 
cause there are few great people, Mme. 
Schnitzer insists. 

“People who are afraid of life cannot 
conquer art. The artists of another day. 
the Paganinis, and people of his height 
have few successors. I believe that 





LINCOLN JOINT RECITAL 


Bauer and Casals in Outstanding List— 
Resident Groups Presented 

LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 20.—A high light 
of the musical season was the appear- 
ance in joint recital of Harold Bauer 
and Pablo Casals. The recital was one 
of the Great Artist Series programs, 
given at the City Auditorium under the 
local management of Willard Kimball. 

Mr. Bauer and Mr. Casals gave two 
sonatas for ’cello and piano, the Bee- 
thoven A Major, and the Grieg A Minor, 
Op. 36, with skill and rare charm. Mr. 
Bauer played the Schumann “Papillons” 
and the Chopin C Sharp Minor Scherzo. 
Mr. Casals gave a group of short num- 
bers by Boccherini, Granados and Pop- 
per, with Nicolai Mednikoff as accom- 
panist. 

The annual mid-year concert was 
given at the High School Auditorium on 
‘eb. 12 by the Orpheons, a_ selected 
group of high school musicians. Under 
the direction of H. O. Ferguson, the 
combined glee clubs of the school pre- 
sented Cowan’s “The Rose Maiden” and 
shorter numbers, to skillful orchestral 
accompaniments. Charles B. Righter 
is conductor of the High School Sym- 
phony. 

A trio composed of Carl Frederick 
Steckelberg, violinist; Herbert Gray, 
‘cellist, and Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
pianist, gave a program of classic trios 


at University Convocation, on Feb. 11, 
and at the exhibit in the Art Gallery on 
a later date. The same program will 
be broadcast from KFAB on March 2. 
The first concert of the season to be 
given by the University School of 
Music Symphony, was played at the St. 
Paul Chureh Auditorium on Feb. 14, 
with Carl Frederick Steckelberg con- 
ducting. H. G. KINSCELLA. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Recital in Kansas City 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 20.—For the 
fourth Mu Phi Epsilon morning mu- 
sicale, Mrs. George Rider, pianist and 
accompanist; Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Ra!nrh Street, violinist; Mrs. 
Richard B. Shofstall and Mrs. George 
Cowden, soprano, gave the program, at 
the Grand Avenue Temple on Feb. 12. 
Mrs. Rider’s solo work was _ presented 
in comparison with Duo-Art records. 
Mrs. Havens’ artistry was exhibited in 
a group oi songs. Mrs. Street won the 
appreciation of her audience in an effec- 
tive number. Mrs. Shofstall’s_ pleas- 
ing soprano was used with taste, and 
Mrs. Cowden joined Mrs. Havens in sev- 
eral charming Tuscan folk-tunes. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Artists from the 
Friends’ University were heard recently 
at the home of Mrs. Henry J. Allen. 
Performers were Roy Campbell, Duff 
Middleton, Ruth Andrews, Nada Gilbert 
and Mrs. Myrland Campbell. 


Chaliapin is one of them—and Rachman- 
inoff. There are a few others. They 
are great artists, because they know 
how to live. They do not live for so- 
ciety, for their neighbors or their 
critics. They live for themselves. They 
do whatever they feel best expresses 
them. They do it naturally, instinctive- 
ly, without making it a cult. And they 
are great artists because they are sin- 
cere and true, because they understand 
life and art.” _. ie 


ATLANTA GIVES WELCOME 
TO MINNEAPOLIS PLAYERS 


Paderewski in All-Chopin Recital Moves 
Hearers—Clubs Sponsor Interesting 


Musicales 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 20.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, under the local direction of 
the Music Club, gave a matinée and an 
evening concert at the Auditorium 
Armory recently. The evening program, 
including the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” Goldmark’s Symphony, No. 1, in 
E Flat Major, the Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan and Isolde” and Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A Flat, orchestrated by 
Verbrugghen, was most enthusiastically 
received. 

Ignace Paderewski, under the local 
direction of the Atlanta Music Club, 
gave an all-Chopin program recently, be- 
fore an audience of 4000. The master 
pianist was given an ovation. At the 
conclusion of the program, encore upon 
encore was played. 

The Junior Music Club, at its head- 
quarters at Edico Hall, presented Eda 
Bartholomew, pianist, and Madeline 
Keipp, lecturer, in a symphony program 
in the first week of February. 

Elinor Whittemore, violinist, recently 
appeared before the Music Club, as 
guest soloist. She impressed with her 
sincere interpretative powers. Appear- 
ing on the same program were Eda 
Bartholomew and Mrs. Delos Hill in 
two-piano compositions, and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Elsas, soprano, Atlanta artists. 

Valesa de la Fuente, assisted by her 
young son, James de la Fuente, violin- 
ist, and a group of piano pupils, ap- 
peared in an unique costume-recital, be- 
fore the Junior Music Club recently. 
Mme. de la Fuente gave a brief talk on 
the twelve or more nations represented 
by the music. ; 

The Russian Cossacks, directed by 
Sccoloff, were presented in a concert by 
the Atlanta Woman’s Club. 

The Glee Club of Agnes Scott College, 
presented “O Hanu San,” under the 
direction of Mrs. Lewis Johnson. Helen 
Bates, Mrs. S. C. Stukes and Martha 
Johnson sang the leading réles. 

The Fine Arts Club presented Ellenor 
Cook, soprano, and Eugenia Folliard, 
pianist, in a costume recital of Slavic 
folk-songs, at the home of Mrs. William 
Candler, Feb. 15. Miss Cook captivated 
the audience with her sincere interpreta- 
tions and authentic costumes and stage 
settings. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Rochester Welcomes Myra Hess 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Myra 
Hess, pianist, was the artist in the Tues- 
day evening series of chamber music 
concerts at Kilbourn Hall. Miss Hess 
gave a delightful program and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

MARY ERTz WILL. 





CHORAL MUSIC GAINS 
WITH AUSTRALIANS 


New Movement Seen in the 
Spread of Ensemble 
Singing 

MELBOURNE, Feb. 1.—A_ pronounced 
impetus in the choral music of this com- 
monwealth is seen in the organization of 
three new women’s choruses in this city 
in recent weeks. A mixed chorus has 
also been formed, and the Oriana Mad- 
rigal Society has been recently devoting 
itself to Bach. 

Several choirs in Victoria have banded 
themselves together in a choral associa- 
tion. This organization has been active 
in the promotion of competitions. In 
Sydney a prominent choral society is 
conducted by Frederick Mewton. 

The movement is seen as a most 
healthy sign for musical standards in 
Australia. Though the visits of celebri- 
ties attract a large percentage of the 
concert-going population, the participa- 
tion of the people themselves in choirs 
is of inestimable value in the growth of 
appreciation. 

The rise in quality of music used for 
choral singing in Australia is notice- 
able. Choirs now essay works of the 
Tudor composers, including’ Byrd, 
Weelkes, Wilbye and others, as well as 
the modernists, such as Holst, Frank 
Bridge and others. 





BIRMINGHAM’S MUSIC 





Verbrugghen and Kreisler Among Visi- 
tors to Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen, gave fine performances of 
the “Leonore’”’ Overture, No. 3, and 
Brahms’ Symphony in D, at the Audi- 
torium recently, under the auspices of 
the Music Study Club. 

Fritz Kreisler was the fourth attrac- 
tion in the All-Star Course at the Audi- 
torium. This event completed the suc- 
cessful season under the management of 
Mrs. Orline A. Shipman and A. Browne 
Parks. Carl Lamson was at the piano. 
The recital was one of the best Mr. 
Kreisler has ever given in Birmingham. 

Julius Wolfsohn, of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, gave a recital at Temple 
Emanu-El under the auspices of the Sis- 
terhood of the Temple and the Council 
of Jewish Women. Mr. Wolfsohn proved 
an exceptional artist, both in Beethoven 
and Chopin numbers. His paraphrases 
on Jewish folk-songs and his “Jewish” 
Rhapsody were interesting. 


Music is Feature of Valentine Luncheon 
in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 20.—The musical 
department of the Women’s Club gave a 
valentine luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium. Edith May Miller was the 
leader. The program was arranged by 
Florence Long Arnoldi, associate leader. 
Interesting numbers were given’ by 
Bertha Coffey Assman, soprano; Grace 
Demson-Shafer, pianist; Lillian Gould 
Faber, violinist; Justina Rieger-Claas- 
sen, contralto, and Lebrand D. Wycoff, 
tenor. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 
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“First Lady” Attends Chicag oans Series 


UT eRe Cee Coe 





PST THT EL UME ELMER LUOL LeeLee Lee ceo UATE 
ASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Brilliant 
audiences, including Mrs. Calvin 


Coolidge, greeted the Chicago Civic Op- 
era Company in its five performances 
given in the Washington Auditorium, 
under the management of Katie Wilson- 


Greene. Although the company suffered 
somewhat from the handicap of illness 
of some of the members, which caused 
changes in opera and cast, there was 
much enthusiasm for the works given. 

Opening on the evening of Feb. 9, after 
arriving at noon in a special train from 
Baitimore, the company found itself 
obliged to substitute “Tosca” for the an- 
nounced “Otello,” owing to the indispo- 
sition of Charles Marshall. Rosa Raisa 
gave an outstanding impersonation of 
the title réle, singing superbly and act- 
ing with much intensity. Antonio Cortis 
as Cavaradossi was in excellent voice 
and gave an engaging portrayal. Gia- 
como Rimini impressed by his histrion- 
icism as Scarpia. Others in the cast 
were Desiré Defrére, Antonio Nicolich, 


Lodovico Olivieri, Ernesto Torti, Gildo 
Morelato and Anna Correnti. Roberto 


Moranzoni conducted with vigor. 

Perhaps the finest of the perform- 
ances was Charpentier’s “Louise,” sung 
on Feb. 10. Mary Garden, in the title 
role, gave a brilliant characterization of 
Louise. Fernand Ansseau sang the part 
of Julien in very engaging style. 
Georges Baklanoff ranked high for his 
interpretation of the réle of the Father. 
Marie Claessens as the Mother, and José 
Mojica, in the dual role of Noctainbulist 
and King of the Fools, acquitted them- 
selves with ability. Others in the cast, 
which was an unusually large one, added 
to the opera’s effectiveness. Giorgio 
Polacco led a full-toned orchestral per- 
formance. 

A special performance of “Martha” 
was given on the afternoon of Feb. 12, 
to which those holding seat coupons for 
the cancelled “Otello” performance were 
admitted free. In the cast were Edith 
Mason, who sang with color and sweet- 
ness as Lady Harriet; Irene Pavloska, 
a vivacious Nancy; Antonio Cortis, a 
romantic figure as Lionel, and Virgilio 
Lazzari, a droll Plunkett. The ensemble 
scenes were effectively staged. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted a performance of 
sparkling finesse. 

The final performances of the series 
on Saturday, Feb. 12, included a gala 
“Carmen” in the afternoon, for which 
Mrs. Coolidge occupied a_ box with 
friends. The members of the company 
made their bows to the First Lady, fol- 
lowing the third act. Miss Garden was 
a luring Carmen, of scintillant voice. 
Mr. Ansseau as José was a manly figure, 
and sang with mellow voice. Alexander 
Kipnis gave a virile impersonation as 
Escamillo. An incident of interest was 
the appearance of a Washington so- 
prano, Mrs. Morgan Butler, in the part 





Verbrugghen Undergoes Operation on 


Ear 

MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, which has been on tour, was 
compelled to return to this city, where 
on Feb. 15 he was operated on _ for 
mastoid of the ear. The operation was 
successful and Mr. Verbrugghen will be 
able, it is expected, to conduct the con- 
cert here on Feb. 26. Mr. Verbrugghen 
was accompanied by Carlo Fischer, 
cellist with the orchestra, on the re- 
turn from Indianapolis to this city. 
During his absence the Minneapolis 
Symphony will be led by Engelbert 
Roentgen, assistant conductor of the 
organization. 

Terre Haute Hears Harp Trio 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 20.—The 
Zimmer Harp Trio, consisting of Nellie 
Zimmer, Louise Harris and Gladys 
Crockford, assisted by Tom Williams, 
baritone, gave a pleasing recital at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods. Miss Zimmer ap- 
peared in two groups of solos, which 
seemed to delight her audience. 

L. EvA ALDEN. 


Witherspoon to Visit Texas 


CORSICANA, TEX., Feb. 20.—According 
to announcement by Dorothy Drane, of 
this city, president of the Texas Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, will lecture at the eleventh an- 
nual meeting of the Music Federation, 
to be held in Dallas on April 28, 29 and 


50. 


of Micaela, which she portrayed with 
appeal. Others in the cast were Edouard 
Cotreuil, Ernesto Torti, Alice d’Her- 
manoy and Irene Pavloska. Mr. Pol- 
acco led the melodious score admirably. 


Saturday night’s performance of 
“Rigoletto” brought some excellent sing- 


ing by Mme. Mason, who stressed the 
lyric opportunities of her réle, and by 
Charles Hackett, who sang the music of 
the Duke with resonant delivery. Titta 
Ruffo’s indisposition caused a change in 
cast. Good vocalism was displayed by 
the rest of the company. The perform- 
ance was very heartily applauded. The 
audiences throughout the week were rep- 
resentative of diplomatic and _ social 
Washington. 


CLEVELAND PLEASED 
WITH CHICAGO OPERA 


Week’s Engagement Brings 
Notable Artists i 
Fine List 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The 
Civic Opera Company closed a success- 
ful engagement of eight performances 
tonight. 

The six evening performances and 
two matinées were presented in Keith’s 
Palace Theater. In every detail the 
performances were works of _ highest 
achievement and merit, resulting in a 
gala week. 

Following the first performance, re- 
viewed in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Rosa Raisa in the title role of 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” on the second 
night, won a great ovation. She was 
in gorgeous voice and her’ splendid 
dramatic ability added an unusually 
fine climax to the finale. Forrest La- 
mont was well adapted to the part of 
Pinkerton. His voice is of attractive 
timbre, and he gave an interesting por- 
trayal of the réle. Giacomo Rimini was 
a dignified Sharpless. Irene Pavloska 
as Suzuki was exceptionally well 
received. Her voice is of splendid range 
and quality and she is a good actress. 
José Mojica displayed a voice of good 
quality as the Prince. Others in the 
cast included Clara Shear as Kate 
Pinkerton; Desiré Defreére as the Bonze; 
Lodovico Oliviero as Goro; Antonio 
Nicolich and Gildo Morelato. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

“Martha” was chosen for “Italian 
night” on Wednesday and was made an 
event of special significance, with deco- 
rations of American and Italian flags 
on the boxes. - The two national an- 
thems were played. Edith Mason was 
a very charming Lady Harriet. Miss 
-aviloska was greatly admired again as 
Nancy. Tito Schipa, as Lionel, was 
accorded an ovation. Virgilio Lazzari 
gave a_ splendid performance of 
Plunkett. Vittorio Trevisan was Sir 
Tristan, and Gildo Morelato the Sheriff. 
Others in the cast included Maurice 
Kostrof, Philip Aronson, Jean De Key- 
ser, Anna Correnti, Constance Bitter], 
Elizabeth Kerr, Herman Dreben, Inez 
Nascimbene and Mary Giullermo.  Ro- 
berto Moranzoni conducted. 


“Die Walkiire” 


One. of the largest audiences of the 
week was in attendance for “Die 
Walkiire” on Thursday. Elsa Alsen, who 
is a great favorite in Cleveland, was 
the “guest artist” as Briinnhilde and her 
wonderful delivery of the “Cry” brought 
applause that stopped the performance 
for some minutes. Alexander Kipnis 
was a splendid Wotan. His deep voice 
fulfilled all the requirements. Augusta 
Lenska was well suited to Fricka and 
displayed voice of clarity. Olga For- 
rai’s voice and personality were fas- 
cinating as Sieglinde. Mr. Lamont was 
admired as Siegmund. Eduard Cotreuil 
as Hunding achieved distinction. Stella 
Norelli, Miss Pavloska, Alice D’Her- 
manoy, Maria Claessens, Elizabeth 
Kerr, Ruth Lewis, Devora Nadworney 
and Inez Nascimbene were the 
Valkyries. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” at the Friday 
matinée, gave delight to many children 
who were in the audience. Miss Pav- 
loska was a charming Hansel. Miss 
Shear displayed a voice of good quality 
as Gretel. Mme. Claessens gave a fine 
portrayal of the Witch. Augusta 
Lenska’s voice was well adapted to the 


Chicago 


Given 


Mother’s part. Howard Preston was 
the Father. Devora Nadworney the 


Sandman, and Elizabeth Kerr the Dew- 
man. Frank St. Leger conducted. 

Friday evening brought “Otello” with 
an especially fine cast. Charles Mar- 
shall won instant admiration in the title 
role. His voice is of rich quality and 
he did fine work as an actor. Miss Raisa 
added to her laurels as Desdemona. 
Tita Ruffo sang Jago in splendid style. 
Maria Claessens was well-received as 
Emilia. José Mojica as Cassio and Mr. 
Kipnis as Lodovico were also again ad- 
mired. Others in the cast were Antonio 
Nicolich and Gildo Morelato. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 

Saturday matinée’s “Carmen” was 
given with Mary Garden as Carmen. 
Miss Garden was in excellent voice and 
her artistic acting was of special in- 
terest. The required color and fire were 
fully supplied. Miss Shear gave a nice 
portrayal of Micaela. Mr. Kipnis was a 
clever Escamillo, his rich voice has won 
him many Cleveland edmirers. Edouard 
Cotreuil was a dashing Zuniga. Others 
in the cast were Fernand Ansseau, 
Ernesto Torti, Alice D’Hermanoy, De- 
vora Nadworney, Desiré Defrére, 
José Mojica and Eugenio Correnti. The 
ballet was particularly artistic and de- 


serving of special mention. Miles. 
Samuels, Blue, Kenny, Shelton, M. 
Bublitz, Kaufman, Raymond and MM. 


Gregg and Matus did splendid work. 
Mlle. Shermont was fascinating in solo 
dance. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Saturday evening “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” brought Toti Dal Monte as a 
charming Lucia. Her clear’ limpid 
voice was exquisite and she sang the 
part with extreme feeling. Antonio Cor- 
tis was forceful as Edgar. Richard 
Bonelli displayed much fervor and sang 
Lord Ashton in good style. Elizabeth 
Kerr was admired as_ Alice. Mr. 
Lazzari, José Mojica and Mr. Olivieri 
were the other members of the cast. 
rank St. Leger conducted. 

The orchestra was of high merit on 
every occasion. It was an instrument 
of splendid tone. 

All the material in Musica AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced = only 
when proper credit is given. 


GIGLI IS WELCOMED 
TO THE NORTHWEST 


Harpist and Organist Are 
Among Concert-Givers 
in Portland 
By David Scheetz Craig 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—Beniamino 
Gigli was introduced to a large Port- 
land audience by Steers and Coman on 
Feb. 11. He was assisted by Rosa Low, 
soprano, and accompanied by Vito Car- 
nevali. The tenor’s arias were from 
“L’Africaine,” -agliacci,” “Martha” 
and “Rigoletto.” Mr. Gigli’s warmth of 
temperament, the delicacy of his pianis- 
simo passages and his magnetic art 
evoked repeated ovations. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist, appeared 
under the auspices of the Portland 
chapter of Pro Musica in a charming 
recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ladd Corbett. 

Charles M. Courboin, 
cated the organ of the new St. 
Cathedral. 

Mischa Gegna, ’cellist, and Susie 
Michael, pianist, collaborated in an ad- 
mirable program of classic and modern 
numbers. 

David Scheetz Craig and Mr. Gegna 
were the speakers at the February 
meeting of the Portland district of the 
Music Teachers’ Association. Excerpts 


organist, dedi- 
Mary’s 


from “The Flying Dutchman” were 
sung by Leah Leaska, Madeline Stone, 


Otto Wedemeyer and Mesdames Miles 
Warren, L. W. Pennington and W. H. 
Chatten, accompanied by Alice John- 
son, 

“The Bohemian Girl’ was given by 
students of Franklin High School, led 
by the music supervisor, Robert B. 
Walsh. 

“Priscilla” was 
Transfiguration Society of St. 
Church, coached by William 
Gaskins. 


presented by the 
David’s 
Frederic 












































ROLAND HAYES | 


DISTINGUISHED 


Writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


WHICH HE USES EXCLUSIVELY 


‘“*The Mason & Hamlin Piano is to me ideal. Its full 
round tone, its sympathetic and inherently musical 
singing quality, distinguish it among instruments of 
its kind. It is difficult to fully appreciate what it means 


to a concert singer to sing with such an instrument.” 
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Veron Williams, Tenor, 


‘Carries On’’ 


UUUHUOUUEONUNQOQNEEAOOOOUUUN4GOUOOEUUUUNONNONOOOOEEOOUUOUOQOQQAQONEQNOGO0O0 UU UOUOOUOOAGEOEROUOUUUOOGASOUEREOUOOUOUOGUONGONGNONOGUREUEOUUOOOLONOQOOEEREUUEGOGEEE AONE OOOO 


TEN Vernon Williams made his 
New York recital début recently, he 
was greeted as “the son of Evan Wil- 
liams,” but in Chicago, where for some 
strange reason no one was in the know, 
he was simply Vernon Williams, tenor. 
That is the way Mr. Williams wants 
to be known. It is difficult enough, he 
says, for a new singer to compete with 
the veterans in his field without being 


challenged by comparisons with his 
father. 
Mr. Williams succeeds in his own 


right, not as his father’s son. 
It was his father, of course, who made 


him a singer. It was the elder Mr. Wil- 
liams’ lifelong ambition to see his son 
follow in his footsteps. : 

Vernon Williams began as a pianist, 
a very good amateur pianist. Then one 
day while his father was on tour, the 
accompanist was taken ill. Vernon was 
telegraphed for “‘to fill in.” He did, and 
remained his father’s elem: for 
two years. 

One day the Williams’ were returning 
to New York from a tour of New En- 
gland with Herbert Witherspoon. 

“Father and Mr. Witherspoon were 
discussing my career,’ Mr. Williams 
says. “They didn’t think I ought to be 
a pianist. ‘Do you think we can make a 
singer of him?’ they asked each other. 


And they decided they could—that at 
least I had the advantage of knowing 
Father’s whole recital and _ oratorio 
répertoire. 


“T studied with Mr. Witherspoon for 
some time, and then went to Europe to 
study. I wanted to sing in opera, and 
I did. I sang in several Italian opera 
houses, and I have a répertoire of nine 





























Tenor and Son of Evan 
Williams 


Vernon Williams, 


roles, in which I think I am letter per- 
fect. 

“Then I decided it was time for me to 
come back to America. I knew that I 
could not sing in opera here yet, but I 
felt that my career had to be made here. 
My New York recital was as new a sen- 
sation to me as it was to my audience. 
I had never given a recital before, but 
it went very well and the Chicago one 
was even better. 

“So perhaps by next fall when I give 


another New York recital, I’ll do the 
sort of work that I really want to do. 
But next time I’ll be careful to give my 
concert before the season of winter 
colds comes in. I had a terrible cold at 
my début. I really should not have sung 
at all. My voice was in pretty bad 
shape. My audience was much kinder 
to me than I would have been under 
similar circumstances, I am sure. But 
NOX. tie...” 

By “next time’ Mr. Williams will 
have his first concert season and his 
first concert honors behind him. His 
début has been followed by a series of 
other events, and this spring he will 
open the North Shore Festival, singing 
oratorio with Mabel Garrison. His large 
oratorio répertoire will stand him in 
good stead between the concert seasons. 





CHARLOTTE CHORUS HEARD 


Resident Singers Appear with Forces 
Under Mrs. Coral Baker 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 20.—The pro- 
gram given here on Feb. 9 by the Char- 
lotte Choral Society, with Mrs. Coral 
Baker conducting, had as a feature the 
vocal work of Ruth Winn Bell. Mrs. 
Bell sang an aria from “Semiramide,” 
which was well received. 

Mary Sims Sloan captivated her audi- 
ence with the song entitled “Memory.” 
Will Neal’s group of Indian songs was 
another enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gram. 

The work of the chorus was excellent, 
especially in a number from “Elijah,” 
“Behold God, the Lord,” and Sullivan’s 
“The Lost Chord.” Asa conductor, Mrs. 
Baker was at all times master of her 
forces. 

The program was the first given this 
year. Plans are being arranged for an 
oratorio program in the early spring. 

D. G. SPENCER. 


NEW ENGLAND GLEE CLUBS 
TO HOLD QUINCY CONTEST 


Cash Prizes to be Awarded in Meet 
Under Auspices of Federated 
Organizations 


Quincy, MAss., Feb. 20.—A _ dozen 
men’s glee clubs will meet at the State 
Armory here on Saturday afternoon, 
April 24, in a competitive concert. In 


the evening, the clubs will sing their 
prize selections, followed by a concert 
of all of the clubs under the leadership 
of a guest conductor. 

The contest will be judged by Dr. 
George W. Chadwick, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory; William Arms 
Fisher, of Oliver Ditson Company, and 
Prof. George Wass, of Bowdoin College. 
The competition and concert are to be 
given under the auspices of the New 
pene Federation of Men’s Glee Clubs, 
ne. 

The clubs that already have signified 
their intention of taking part are the 
Verdandi Male Chorus of Providence, R. 
I., the MacDowell Male Choir of Spring- 
field, the Masonic Choir of Lowell, the 
Sanford Men’s Singing Club of Sanford, 


Me., the Mendelssohn Glee Club of 
Worcester, the Dedham Glee Club of 
Dedham, the Beverly Men’s Singing 


Club of Beverly, the Highland Glee Club 
of Newton, the Portland Men’s Singing 
Club of Portland, Me., and the Wollas- 
ton Glee Club of Quincy. 

The officers of the federation are Her- 
bert J. Gurney, of Wollaston, president; 
Dr. E. R. Johnson, of Wollaston, vice- 
president; Paul N. Goddard, Newton, 
secretary; and Walter N. Heath, of 
Beverly, treasurer. W. J. PARKER. 





WICHITA, KAN.—Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra appeared at the Forum 
recently, under the management of Mrs. 
L. K. Brown. 
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The American Institute of 

Applied Music 

212 West 59th St. 
New York City 


40th season opens 
Oct. 6, 
Phone Circle 5329 





Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 91st St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 











Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 





Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 
Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Season 1925-1926—Oct. Ist to Jape Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: ‘137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown i LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


Engl sh 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 














Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace Leeds Darnell—s.M., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 274 W. IIth St., New York City 

Phone Watkins 0765 











Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Ceengint- Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
h-el; Union Theological Seminary 
PO «ade 


412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ralph Douglass 


To Many 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Pianist—Accompanist 
—Coach 

Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Bldg., New York 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 





Tel. Billings 2750 
VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. Watkins 1101 





Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 
Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Associated with Fercy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1587 


Vladimir Graffman 

RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 

3 10 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 





Studios: 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Arthur + Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 
Voice Lessons. Coaching in English, 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Accom panist—Coach 
Harry Kaufman ———, 

At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tel Studio: 105 W. 55th St. 

el. 


ae 
Studio: Circle 4634. Res. s. Circle 7434 
Voice T th d 
Minna Kaufmann Voice Teacher an 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN 


METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 

















Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Karl Krueger 


CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Ww ashington, om, ©. 
New York, 2493 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 

one: Academy 3711 





BARITONE 
SINGING 
N. ¥. C. 


Walter Leary 
TEACHER OF 

Studio: 134 West 87th St., 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 





Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 
Violinist and 


Jacob Mestechkin Mamaia 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Tel. End. 6968 





1714 
307 W. 79th St., 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks—nasso 
Teacher of Singing—Specialist in tone production 


Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 











Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Gomposer 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 





Pianist—Composer 








Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 
Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 


Tel. Schuyler 2729 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 


TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








Phone Susquehanna 9112. Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. Circle 0477 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Claude Warford 
SCHOOL OF SINGING T *h f Si i 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City Studios: 4 West 40th . York 
Phone Clarkson 1514 "Phone, Penn 4897 





Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
roadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker 


Studios: 


SOPRANO 





Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 








Teacher of Pianc 


Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 


Technic—Interpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Far Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at wrrenee in the Lauderdale 
& 








Anne Wolcott 

Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 

Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 





Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Amerivan Academy of Teachers of Singing 

144 East 62nd St., New York 


Member 
Studio: 


Grace M. Schad 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 





Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South 7th Ave., M« punt Vernon, N. Y. 


Appointment by mai 


H.M. Shapiro | 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
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Solving the Dilemma of Our Creative Music 
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By T. CARL WHITMER 


CLEVER WOMAN said: “We are a 
44 great nation, we are rich, but has it 
ever occurred to you that we are not 


interesting to ourselves?” For one who 
enjoys American history, fifty will read 
European history. For one recital in 
English we prefer a dozen in German, 
French, Russian, Hottentot or Esqui- 
mau. We have thought that our social 
and spiritual life is not worth much to 
the outsider, while all that is necessary 
is simply an appraisement; and, behold, 
it has all the fundamentals of folk life 
everywhere. We are people like the 
rest of mankind, and a lot simpler than 
you would think. 

We have made such fast progress 
from cart wheels to balloon tires that 
we take culture for granted as a result, 
forgetting that national comfort does not 
spell sensitiveness to the impression that 
make us conscious of the presence of 
genius in our midst. It has always been 
so: the ascetic and aesthetic sandwich- 
nibblers in a concert queue are often 
acuter than the limousine riders. 

Our carelessness in regard to our 
language indicates a lack of interest in 
anything but the material results. It 
is “Food Language,’ like my French 
when I’m hungry. Few do we hear who 
speak or sing English with an apprecia- 
tion of its marvelous gamut of sound 
and sense and dramatic intensity. Re- 
cently I heard four singers of national 
fame, only one of whom grasped its 
manifoid expressive factors. 

The public will not stand too great 
newness. It wants things as they are 
and is willing to let innovators go just 
so far. It does not want the uncom- 
promisingly true and good and original. 
Just like the liking in pictures: not too 
ecstatic religious pictures—says a Ger- 
man writer—such as those of El Greco, 
but simple and sentimental like Murillo. 

Many of our likes and dislikes may 
be accounted for as a matter of personal 
chemistry, as if the oil said to the water 
“T don’t like you.” But, apart from this, 
it is certain that people do not take kind- 
ly to much modernity. Only slow educa- 
tion brings about an understanding of 
the fact that the ugly is, after all, 
usually only the misunderstood. 


Kinds of Immortality 


The composer’s immortality is in the 
future, while the player’s immortality is 
largely in the present. Most programs 


show that well-known pianists and 
singers and others put into these pro- 


grams either nothing new or so little 
that there is absolutely no danger of 
the audience misunderstanding them. 
Perhaps publishers also are afraid of 
venturing on uncharted seas. 

Then, our American business man 
says our artist is not practical; but the 
artist can reply that the business man 
has no artistry and they are more than 
square. I am a believer in evolution, 
especially when I see the average man 
and his relation to art impulses. He 
takes pride, of course, in understanding 
all capsule and brief processes like 
radio, movies, zippers, safety razors and 
taxis. Also music which has for text 
such words as: 

“T’ll be loving you 

With a love that’s true always, 

When the things you've planned 

Need a helping hand 

I will understand always, etc.”’ 
_ But I am inclined to paraphrase by 
inversion a well known sentence from 
Phaedrus and say of the average con- 
cert-goer that “his mind ought some- 
times to think, so that it may the better 
return to its diversions.” 


Problems of Composers 


But I want also to tell you in outline 
about the American composer and what 
he has to meet, his problems and his 
weaknesses, so that you will know 
iat not all the trouble is with the 
more or less unevolved listener. 

First, I would say that he has too 
much common sense. He is too efficient. 
lencken makes a good observation when 
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T. Carl Whitmer 


he says that the American composers 


are not incompetent technicians. What 
makes much of their music so dreary is 
that they are too competent. They are 
so magnificently trained in the standard 
orthodox and heterodox tricks that they 
can no longer leap and prance as true 
artists should. Again the publishers en- 
ter, for they refuse to take our most 
prancing type. The timidity of our 
national art courage is astonishing. 

Then, our composers do not experiment 
enough; experiment with harmonic, con- 
trapuntal and structural elements. Only 
constant experimentation by some re- 
striction of our technical problems will 
get us anywhere. All the greater mod- 
erns—and this includes the later Bee- 
thoven, who was such a marvel in struc- 
tural tests that he has no peer or imi- 
tator—have done this and are doing this 
and being listened to. 

Then, our composer is afraid also that 
he will be provincial. He seems ashamed 
to be American, to think and act like one. 
César Franck was provincial. The great 
Bach was provincial. There was little 
German art feeling in his time. You 
recall what Rolland says about the 
Italianising influence being so great that 
Bach’s own son Johannes was known as 
Giovanni Bacchi. 





The Creative Dilemma 


America came into the musical field 
when art began to pass beyond the con- 


fines of the traditionally national. 
Schonberg does not sound a bit like 
what we expect from a_ Viennese. 


Strauss waltzes sound like that. Bar- 
tok, the Hungarian, tells a different story 
of Hungarian type-music from that of 
the tubular-pneumatic Rhapsodies of 
Liszt and the thing that passes for that 
emotional music. Barté6k’s music is be- 
yond, beyond the Hungarian, so closely 
is it based on ideas that transcend 
geography, topography and customs 
which are only surface. In other words, 
we must not expect our composers to be 
birthmarked every time they write, nor 
expect them to exude patches of little 
Old Kentucky or give us soiled samples 
of the Suwanee River. For, the tradi- 
tion of art is longer than any nation, 
and our true modern is following that. 

We are told that MacDowell, perhaps, 
is the only exception, and that he pur- 
chased his individuality at the price of 
a terrible limitation of style and emo- 
tional reach. While I do not agree 
with this to any extent, I agree with 
the point made in general that all mod- 
erns are practicing the music of restric- 
tions, solving their problems by labora- 
tory methods and pigeonhole formulas, 
whether you like it or not. 

We are frequently accused further of 
being musically polyglot, like the Swiss 
tourist who asks in four languages in 
one sentence: “Donnez-moi some acqua 
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calda, bitte.” But this is caused by the 
same lack of our composers consulting 
their inner selves and experimenting 
until by both elimination and creation 
they reach what Daniel Gregory Mason 
well calls “personal distinctiveness,” the 
main point of my contention. Well does 
he word it when he says: “When an art 
reaches so complex and cosmic a thing 
as modern art, then nationalism is 
excellent as an ingredient but disastrous 
as a dogma” and that “art is a coral reef 
and the greatest artist is only one more 
insect owing his virtues more to his at- 
tachments than to himself.” That is 
worth thinking about. 

Our composers must be willing to be 
“despised and rejected of men.” We 
shall have no future if we remain unwill- 
ing. We must be willing to have that 
mite of clumsiness which all great origi- 
nators have, all great creators of new 
things, whose structural problems are 
greater as their ideas are bigger. Rem- 
brandt had this clumsiness. Beethoven 
had it in greater amounts. Our author 
Dreiser has it. The slick writer and 
fluent ones whose perfection is the ad- 
miration of the world-of-now; who see 
everything just right; whose form is so 
perfect that it is dulled after twenty- 
five years—such writers have a nerveless 
future. 


Encourage Composition! 


In conclusion, what we need to en- 
courage an independent and vigorous 
American composition is a willingness to 
listen to new work, work which may 
sound utterly beyond the pale as well as 
beyond the America we may be think- 
ing of at the moment; then to bring 
about in each community a clearing 
house for creative values, such as _ pic- 
ture galleries are for pictures, for bring- 
ing closer the relation between the cre- 
ator and the production and the audi- 
ence. 

There is lack of faith in and curiosity 
about the new; an especial lack of faith 
in music of domestic stamp, and fear on 
the part of players, public, managers 
and publishers that audiences will not 
be interested. We have had much inter- 
est in reducing the time it takes to 
girdle the earth, to simplify distances. 
Had we half as much interest in reduc- 
ing the time it takes to get an art work 
into thorough circulation, we would ac- 
complish something. 

César Franck was scarcely known in 
his Paris, yet his Symphony is one of 
the “best sellers.” His organ chorales 
are forty years old, yet they are new to 
nine-tenths of those who hear them. We 
cannot get good results artificially, but 
we can use united effort to create curi- 
osity about new things, as do the men 
of affairs in their own commercial 
wares. We can offer prizes for energy 
and originality, instead of for slick, un- 


meaning workmanship of the vintage of 
Mendelssohn, such as we have sometimes 
heard in recent years. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has been the greatest of all fac- 
tors in bringing about the use of Amer- 
ican works. Let its prizes from now on 
be for energy of idea above gentlemanli- 
ness; urge of soul above technic, as with 
Moussorgsky. Most first prizes of the 
world are forgotten a few years after 
date because they were awarded for 
lesser essential things. 

Someone says: “A good deal of first- 
rate art would wither in the bud were it 
not fed and fostered by a rich artificial 
loam. How would Picasso have man- 
aged in the early days if there had been 
no German or Russian rich men to buy 
his pictures? How could Stravinsky 
have produced his longer works if there 
had been no Russian Ballet public?” So 
let us study the creation of demand for 
new things and the composers will take 
care of the rest. But he must keep in 
mind that the American gift for being a 
live wire is not enough. What he must 
be is a flaring flame. He must consume 
himself, and not give us what we are 
accustomed to, namely, asbestos emo- 
tions. 

I will go out, I said, 

I will go out upon the roadways of the 
sky, 

I will run upon the wide ways of the 
blue night, 

And look for the bright footprints of 
him 

Whom my soul loveth. 

He is a Wayfarer upon the paths of 
starry evening, 

He is a Sower in the fields that lie be- 
yond horizons. 

(Excerpt from poem by Barbara 

Young in N. Y. Times.) 





Federated Music Clubs Will 


Sponsor Interstate Contest 
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[Continued from page 1] 

pating is twenty-one. Lists of required 
numbers will be published shortly. 

The contest is the result of an agree- 
ment between Dr. Herbert J. Tily, chair- 
man of the Sesquicentennial Music 
Committee, and Mrs. Kelley, together 
with their respective committees. It is 
announced that prominent critics and 
other musicians will constitute the jury 
for the contest. The prizes will be 
awarded on Nov. 11, at a gala final 
concert to be given by the winners. 

The contests will be under the direc- 
tion of the National Federation Depart- 
ment of American Music, Mrs. Edward 
A. Deeds, Dayton, Ohio, national chair- 
man. E. H. Wilcox, University of Iowa, 
is national contest chairman. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Two creditable re- 
citals have been given by the Julie 
Stevens Bacon School, at which solo and 
ensemble piano work predominated. 
Forty-seven pupils participated. 
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Chicago Has 


MUAH UATE 
HICAGO, Feb. 20.—In concert halls 
have appeared many notable artists 

whose work, though familiar to Chicago 

audiences, was none the less appreciated. 

Among the outstanding events were re- 

citals by Helen Stanley, Mieczslaw 

Miinz, Walter McNally, Joseph Szigeti, 

Marjorie Meyer and Marcel Grandjany. 


UN AUTL 


Helen Stanley Sings 


Helen Stanley’s recital, given in the 
Princess Theater, Feb. 14, was notable 
for discrimination in taste and a luscious 
vocal beauty. Her program, which be- 
gan with pseudo-classic music by Don- 
audy, and continued with a genuine bit 
from Scarlatti, showed the soprano’s 
ability to adorn her music with beauti- 
ful tone. And in the aria from “Iphe- 
genia in Tauris,” Miss Stanley displayed 
an exalted dramatic style. To Brahms’ 
seldom sung “Wir Wandelten, Wir Zwei, 
Zusammen,” she brought finesse; and in 
subsequent German songs, as in a group 
of French music, of no earlier date than 
César Franck, she sang with ardor of 
spirit and reposefulness of manner. At 
times the top notes were somewhat 
tight; otherwise Miss Stanley’s singing 
was of delightful skillfulness. The final 
group in English included “O Sleep My 
Love,’ dedicated to Miss Stanley by its 
composer and her able accompanist, 
Andrew Kostenlantez. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz was vigorously ap- 
plauded in the Studebaker Theater Feb. 
14, when he appeared on a darkened 
stage to play Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
28; a group of the Chopin music he de- 
lights in; some modern music, and the 
two Liszt “St. Francis Legends.” His 
style was admirably suited to delicate 
shades of expression, for his conception 
of tone is obviously that it must suggest 
poetry, and to this end his touch has 
been schooled to a delightful refinement 
in nuance. Not all that the pianist 
played had the utmost force or accuracy, 
though Mr. Miinz atoned for occasional 
lapses by the general distinction and 
authority of his interpretations. The 
modern group included a selection from 
Godowsky’s new “Java” Suite, an Im- 
promptu by Labunski, Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’eau” and de Falla’s ‘“‘Danse Vituelle de 
Feu.” 


Baritone Well Received 


Walter McNally, baritone, who has 
been singing here for a year in “The 
Student Prince,” included arias by Han- 
del and Verdi in his recital, given Feb. 
14 in the Playhouse. Mr. McNally’s 
audience was as large as it was enthusi- 
astic; and in Wood’s arrangement of 
“Jug of Punch” his participation in its 
cordial spirit was so hearty that he im- 
mediately established between himself 
and his hearers an entente cordiale that 
wiped away the conventional formality 
of the concert hall. The program in- 
cluded the first performance of Agnes 
T. Ryan’s beautiful Ave Maria. Mr. 
MecNally’s polished style in classic mu- 
sic, and his engaging frankness, ex- 
hibited the inclusive scope of his art. 
His voice is one of the finest heard this 
season. Wally Heymar, able young Chi- 
cago violinist, shared the program, play- 
ing with an expressive tone and often 
with dazzling skill. Frederick Schau- 
wecker played admirable accompani- 
ments. 

The Chicago String Quartet, consist- 
ing of Herman Felber, Carl Fasshauer, 
Robert Dolejsi and Naoum Benditzky, 
gave, on Feb. 14, the fourth of five con- 
certs at the Cordon Club, in the Fine 
Arts Building. The program consisted 
of Sammons’ “Phantasy” Quartet in one 
movement, new here; Goossens’ “By the 
Tarn”; Speaight’s “Puck,” and Glazou- 
noff’s Quartet, Op. 70. The novelty was 
felt to be of the French, rather than of 
the British school, to which its author- 
ship would normally have allied it. Its 
harmonic and thematic substance was 
pleasant and, for the most part, to the 
point, though not epoch-making. The 
players delighted their audience, as 
usual, with the fineness of their en- 
semble. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, returned to 
play at the Studebaker, under the aus- 


Week 
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pices of the Musicians’ Club of Women, 
Feb. 15, and at Mandel Hall, under 
the auspices of the University of Chi- 
cago, on Feb. 16. His first program 
included Tartini’s G Major Sonata, 
thought to have had its first Chicago 
performance on this occasion; Bach’s un- 
accompanied Sonata in G Minor; Schu- 
bert’s Sonatina in D; Busoni’s “Album- 
blatt’”’; Bloch’s “Baal Shem,” and Varia- 
tions on  Paganini’s Twenty-fourth 
Caprice. The Busoni and Bloch pieces 
were new to Chicago. The thoughtful- 
ness, logic and scrupulous sense of form 
which distinguished Mr. Szigeti’s earlier 
Chicago performances, marked his play- 
ing. 

Leon Benditzky, at the piano, was ap- 
plauded for admirable playing. 

Theodore Kittay, tenor, and Leo 
Braverman, violinist, appeared in joint 
recital at Kimball Hall on Feb. 14. Mr. 
Kittay, who has been heard frequently 
in local performances of operatic scenes 
and in concert, has a tenor voice of fine 
quality, and a communicative _ style 
which pleased his audience. Mr. Braver- 
man played the Tartini Sonata in D 
Minor, with Joachim’s cadenzas, and 
shorter works by Pugani, Debussy, Bach 
and others. He has a beautiful tone, un- 
erring in pitch, and capable of supply- 
ing a delightful legato. His technic was 
flawless, and the audience applauded him 
with pleasure. 


Joint Recital Given 


Raoul Berger, a former Chicago violin 
student, and now teaching in Dallas, 
Tex., gave his first local recital at Or- 
chestra Hall on Feb. 16, accompanied by 
Adolph Ruzicka, a former pupil of the 
master school at Bush Conservatory, and 
now a colleague of Mr. Berger in Texas. 
The program included Brahms’ A Major 
Sonata; the Sarabande, Double and 
Bourée from Bach’s B Minor Partita; 
the D Major Paganini Concerto; Korn- 
gold’s Suite, “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” and an Introduction and Tarantelle 
by Sarasate. Mr. Berger distinguished 
himself for the eloquence of his mood. 
He was cordially welcomed here by his 
former townspeople. Technically, it 
took him some time to gain his best 
stride. Mr. Ruzicka proved himself a 
fine associate. 

Lily Wadhams Moline, composer and 
organist, was heard in a program of her 
own music at Kimball Hall on Feb. 16. 
As a writer, she has intimacy of style, 
pleasant feeling for melody and mood 
and theoretic skill. She played admir- 
ably, disclosing a keen sense of registra- 
tion. Margaret Cade, who shared the 
program, sang some of Mrs. Moline’s 
songs with a clear soprano voice of lus- 
trous quality. 


of Notable Concerts 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, sang at 


Kimball Hall Feb. 18. Among the 
most novel items in an excellent list 
were Respighi’s “Pioggia”; Bax’s “A 


Christmas Carol’; Parelli’s “Odorava 
L’Aprile’; Cimara’s ‘“Stornellata Mar- 
inara”; Dvorak’s “Lasst Mich Allein,” 
and a group of songs in English. This 
closing group included Walter Golde’s 
“April”; Heniot Lévy’s “Love Repent- 
ant,” sung by request; Granville Eng- 
lish’s lullaby, “Sleep, My Dear”; E. 
Aldrich Dobson’s “Legend of the Water- 
fall,” from his American “Indian” Song 
Cycle, “Sons of Manitou”; Herbert E. 
Hyde’s “Beautiful Art Thou, My Be- 
loved,” and La Forge’s perennial “Song 
of the Open.” Mr. Lévy’s song is one 
of the most distinguished American 
compositions met with in several sea- 
sons. This composer has a vivid style 
of his own. 
Sings Modern Songs 


Miss Meyer’s performance, while not 
in all respects the work of a finished 
musician, had individuality and charm. 
The young soprano has a beautiful voice. 
Troy Sanders was the accompanist. 

The Mendelssohn Club sang excellent- 
ly at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 18 under 
the leadership of Calvin F. Lampert. 
Allen W. Bogen played organ solos. In- 
cidental solo music in the male choruses 
was handled by Edward T. Clissold, 
Jirah D. Cole, Alfred E. Gally, Uriel D. 
Gouveia, John P. Hoster and Clarence 
L. Neu. 

Marcel Grandjany was heard in a 
group of harp solos at a_ reception 
tendered him and Dorcas Perrenoud by 
the Alliance Francaise in the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall Feb. 18. Louise Pretty- 
man, soprano, sang songs by Charles 
Lagourgue, to the composer’s accom- 
paniments. 

The Rho Chapter of the Sinfonia So- 
ciety gave the first of a series of three 
concerts at Lyon and Healy Hall Feb. 
15. Alexander Sébald and Louis Victor 
Saar played the latter’s Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano. Songs by Henry Pur- 
mort Eames, Griffes, William Lester, 
Daniel Protheroe, Mr. Saar and Isaac 
Van Grove were sung by Eusebio Con- 
cialdi, baritone, and B. Fred Wise, tenor, 
to accompaniments by Mr. Lester and 
Aleene Walters. Piano music by W. 
Gardner, Emerson Whithorne, Camille 
Zeckwer and Leo Sowerby was played by 
Troy Sanders. The program interested 
a cordial audience. 

The Edison Orchestra gave a nopular 
program at Orchestra Hall Feb. 4, under 
the leadership of Morgan L. Eastman. 
The Scandinavian Bell Ringers added 
interest to the short program. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





SYRACUSE GLEE SINGERS 


Mme. Schumann Heink Gives Recital— 
Gieseking Hailed in Local Début— 
Piano Series Announced 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 20.—For the 
third consecutive year, the Syracuse 
University Glee Club won the State 
Glee Club contest, which was held at 
Rochester on Feb. 13. The Syracuse 
Club was given 264 points out of a pos- 
sible 300. The victory gives it the per- 
manent possession of the silver cup of- 
fered by the Syracuse Morning Musicals 
and the right to enter the National 
Glee Club contest, which will be held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, in the 

first week in March. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink sang in 
the Mizpah to an overflowing audience 
on Feb. 9. The contralto was given a 
veritable ovation when she appeared 
upon the stage. Every group was en- 
cored. 

Walter 


Gieseking, pianist, appeared 


WIN STATE COMPETITION 


as soloist before the Syracuse Morning 
Musicals on the morning of Feb. 10. 
Mr. Gieseking displayed ample technic, 
a beautiful tone and proved himself a 
musician of poetic instincts. He closed 
his program with twelve Debussy num- 
bers. 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University announces three piano re- 
citals to be given in March by Tina 
Lerner, pianist. 





BUSH SYMPHONY GREETED 


Poul Bai and Elsie Alexander Are Solo- 
ists with Students 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Poul Bai, baritone, 


and Elsie Alexander, pianist, were solo- 
ists in a program given at Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 15 by the Symphony of 
the Bush Conservatory Orchestral 
School. The program included the Over- 
ture, “Melpomene,” by Chadwick; the 
Symphony “Country Wedding” of Gold- 
mark, the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” the 
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HICAGO, Feb. 20.—Leopold 

Aver’s engagement to conduct 
master classes in the approaching 
summer term of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College will, as usual, be a fea- 
ture of Chicago’s musical summer. 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the 
College, announces that Professor 
Auer’s contract calls for a sched- 
ule which will include only three 
pupils daily for four days a week. 
Work under Professor Auer will 
be counted as credit towards gain- 
ing a teacher’s certificate. Audi- 
tors will be admitted into his class 
work. Professor Auer’s course 
will include work in répertoire and 
interpretation. Another feature of 
interest will be the famous vio- 
linist’s appearance on June 29 at 
a recital in the course of concerts 
at the College. He will give a 
program of scnatas, with Mme. 
Auer as the associate artist. 


E Flat Concerto of Liszt, and the 
“Sylvia” Suite of Delibes. 

The orchestra, now in its fifth season, 
is well known for its uniformity of ex- 
cellence in all choirs, and the ability of 
its leader, Richard Czerwonky. Its per- 
formance was sprightly and_ varied 
throughout the evening. 

Mr. Bai’s appearance proved to be one 
of the most interesting vocal perform- 
ances of the season. Mr. Bai is new to 
Chicago this year, and, though he has 
sung frequently in Chicago and vicinity, 
has not been heard before under cir- 
cumstances which gave so fine a view 
of the scope of his singing. In brilliance 
of tone, bigness of style and amplitude 
of volume, he proved himself one of the 
most interesting of Chicago singers. 

Mme. Alexander, who made her Chi- 
cago début at the Blackstone Theater 
several seasons ago, played with the 
technical excellence and the bravura 
style for which she is familiar here. 


JOSEPH W. 


CLOKEY 


Composer 
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NOVELTY BY HOLST 


“Japanese” ‘Suite Is Given 
Under Stock—dAustral 
as Soloist 


By Eugene Stinson 
CuicaGco, Feb. 20.—Florence Austral, 
who made a sensational début in this 
vicinity when she sang last summer at 
the Evanston Music Festival, won the 
edmiration of subscribers to the Chicago 
Symphony’s regular season when she 


appeared as its soloist on Feb. 12 and 13 
in the following program under the 
baton of Frederick Stock: 


‘Japanese’ Buite, Op. 383... 266660 Holst 
(First performance in vamp, 
“La Me oc sw hR those ¥ tatoo eee 8 De bussy 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
“Oberon” 
Introduction to Act III and JZlsa’s 
Dream from “Lohengrin”’..... Wagner 
“Voices of the Forest’ from “Sieg- 
APSR ee are aoe eet Wagner 
Siegfried’s Death and Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation from “Die Gétter- 
Sg lll a Dear SPira ar Wagner 


Miss Austral’s voice is superbly suited 
to Wagnerian music. She wins distinc- 
tion by the firmness and purity of her 
tone, the floating ease and abundance of 
her high notes, the evenness of her scale 
and the restraint of her style. Miss 
Austral is a musicianly workman, and 
her performance had much of instru- 





The newest thing in song recitals 
for clubs, s8cieties and colleges 
Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
LAURA WILLIAMS 
23 East Division St.. Chicago 
Telephone Superior 2656 
A few pupils will be received 
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OFFERED IN CHICAGO 


mental precision and impersonality in its 
style. As an interpreter, she sided with 
Mr. Stock, whose conducting was metic- 
ulous in regard to subtleties. but which 
expounded facts rather than revealing 


inspiration. 
Holst’s Suite, consisting of four 
dances, combined with a Fisherman’s 


Song and welded into one movement, 
proved an engaging work, dexterously 
harmonized and orchestrated, and built 
in a cinematographic manner. It is full 
of local color and crammed with action. 

The numbers by Debussy and Wagner, 
unsurpassable studies in orchestral 
nuance, were given carefully planned 
and delightfully clear, although not the 
most vital, performances. 

Miss Austral was to have sung in a 
Tuesday afternoon Beethoven-Wagner 
concert on Feb. 16, the fourth program 
of the new subscription series, inaugu- 
rated this season. She had made her 
appearance on the previous Saturday 
evening’s concert while indisposed and 
was finally ordered by her physician not 
to sing. Claire Dux replaced her in the 


following program: 
Symphony, No. 7..... Beethoven 


Agathe’s Prayer, “Der Freischiitz,” 
Weber 

Bacchanale from ‘Tannhiuser”.. Wagner 

 :-: | ——ee eee t eee  l 


PEC gn ee 6 006.45 0s +s ... Strauss 
Finale from “Die Gétterdiimmerung,” 
Wagner 


Singing without rehearsal, Miss Dux 
brought her accustomed elevation of 
mood and incisiveness of style to the 
aria. The charm of her voice was un- 
failing in all she sang. At the close of 
the second Strauss song, the audience’s 
enthusiasm warranted Mr. Stock to in- 
vite her to give an extra song, Reger’s 
“Marias Wiegenlied.” Miss Dux was 
recalled many times. Jacques Gordon’s 
violin obk bligato to “Morgen” was thor- 
oughly approved, and he rose to ac- 
knowledge applause. 

The symphony was performed with 
clarity and with vigor of tempi and ac- 
cent. The Bacchanale was given with 
glowing color, and the final scene of 
“The Ring,” presented sans voice part, 
sounded more brilliant than at its hear- 
ing a few days before. 

The Chicago Symphony’s February 
program in the children’s series was re- 
peated on the afternoon of Feb. 18, with 
Mr. Stock conducting and explaining the 
music. 


DAILY SING ING r [ESSONS 


Gunn School of Music in Chicago Inaugu- 
rates New System 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—The Gunn School 
of Music has inaugurated the plan of 
giving daily voice lessons, following the 
theories laid down by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, president, who has framed a 
policy by which this efficient method may 
be followed at relatively small expense 
by pupils in the voice department. The 
plan, which is universal among leading 
European teachers, is not so common in 
America. 

Mr. Gunn, who is the music reviewer 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, holds 
that the only way to make quick and 
reliable progress in singing is in daily 
lessons of from fifteen to thirty minutes’ 
duration. He maintains that a single 
idea, understood and put into practice, is 
the step by which the pupil genuinely 
economizes in his study, and he argues 
that one idea a day is immeasurably 
more profitable than six. 

The lessons need not necessarily be of 
great length, depending upon the ap- 
perceptiveness of the pupil. Mr. Gunn 
insists that the lesson period should be 
one of mental and vocal refreshment, and 
that the daily lesson plan, emphasizing 
intensive methods, is one in which full 
justice is done the student. 


Lillian Megnasen Heard in Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Lillian Magnusson, 
pianist, who will be soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony in a special concert 
next month, was heard in recital at the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music on Feb. 
18, playing a program in which the sec- 
ond and third movements of MacDowell’s 











ICHARD BONELLI, baritone 
of the Chicago Opera, was 
born at Port Byron, N. Y. He 


first studied singing with Harold 
L. Butler, now dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Mr. Bonelli entered the 
University, preparing for the 
career of mechanical engineer, 
then, changing his plans, studied 
music and sang in church choirs. 
Going West, he met Arthur Alex- 
ander, who introduced him to Jean 
de Reszké, in Paris. Mr. Bonelli 
studied under de Reszké, as well 
as with Mr. Alexander. Mr. Bon- 
elli made his operatic début as 
Valentin in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music in April, 1915. A short 
season with the French Opera in 
New Orleans and a tour to Cuba 
followed. After three seasons of 
concertizing with Pauline Cornelys 
(Mrs. Richard Bonelli), he studied 
for two years in New York under 
William  Vilonat. Mr. Bonelli 
later sang with the San Carlo 
Company, and made his European 
début at Modena, Italy, in Cata- 
lani’s ‘“‘Dejanice.”’ At Monte 
Carlo, he created the title role of 
Schumann’s “Faust.” He was en- 
gaged for La Scala, but illness 
prevented his appearing there. A 
tour of Germany was in a com- 
pany directed by Norbert Salter. 
In Paris, Mr. Bonelli took 
part in the gala season held at the 
Théatre de la Gaité Lyrique last 
June. He made his début at the 
Auditorium in “La Traviata.” 











Concerto were included. Daisy Waller 
Stevens, who heads the Cosmopolitan 
piano department, and who played the 
second piano part in the Concerto, has 
given Miss sogmannen all her training. 
Musical Tea is Given at Sie. Bryan’s 
Home in Florida 

MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 20.—At a musical 
tea given at Mrs. William Jennings 
Bryan’s home—Marymount—the follow- 


ing artists appeared: Marain Davis, 
Madam Graziani, Laura Price Butler, 
Frances Tarboux, Mrs. John Brooks, 
Mrs. E. J. Hall, Margaret Flannagan, 
Helen Flannagan, Mrs. B. W. Brenna- 
man, Ruth Lutts, Helen Bertram Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Charles Sharman, Florence 


Clayton Dunmore, H. W. Cox, Percy 


Long, C. W. Lunham, W. T. Clower, 
Dorothy Harris, Joy Babcock, Nell 
Brown, Carmen Frye. The program 
was arranged by Florence Dunmore, 


organist of the Bryan Memorial Church 
of Cocoanut Grove. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





Hansen Plays Lévy Passacaglia 


CuHIcAGo, Feb. 20.—Heniot Lévy’s Pas- 
sacaglia for violin was played by Cecilia 
Hansen at her Carnegie Hall recital of 
Jan. 31. Jacques Gordon also played it 
in New York early this season. It has 
had frequent use in Chicago, and is 
scheduled to be played at the Sinfonia 
meeting here of April 21. 
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ORCHESTRAL GROUP HEARD 


Ensemble from Chicago Musical 
College Aided by Soloists 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College Symphony played at Or- 
chestra Hall on Feb. 15, with Esther 
Stoll, Eleanor Koskiewicz and Samuel 
Thaviu as soloists. 

The orchestral numbers included the 
Overture to “Euryanthe,” the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the Prelude to Saint-Saéns’ “Le Deluge,” 
the Marche Hongroise from Berlioz’s 
“La Damnation de Faust,” selections 
from the ‘‘Nutcracker” Suite and El- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” The 
marches were conducted by Maurice 
Goldblatt; Isaac Van Grove led the rest 
of the orchestral program. 

Léon Sametini conducted the accom- 
paniment for his pupil, Mr. Thaviu, 
who played the Fourth Vieuxtemps Vio- 
lin Concerto. Miss Koskiewicz, a Fh iat! 
of Edward Collins, played Saint-Saéns’ 
second piano concerto, and Miss Stoll, 
a pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, sang 
the soprano aria from “Forza Del Des- 
tino.” All the soloists, together with 
Rudolph Reiners, who played the violin 
obligatto in the prelude to “Le Deluge,” 
displayed professional excellence. 

The chief interest of the afternoon, 
however, centered in the playing of the 
orchestra, which is a new one, but which 
has a beauty of tone and flexibility of en- 
semble remarkable in a recently estab- 
lished student orchestra. A large audi- 
ence expressed its sustained enthusiasm. 


CHERNIAVSKYS APPEAR 


New 


Welle. Attended Concert in 


Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Feb. 20. — The 
Cherniavsky Trio gave a well-attended 
concert in this city at the Central High 
School Auditorium on Feb. 15. The con- 
cert included the ‘Tchaikovsky Vari- 
ations, Op. 50, which were beautifully 
played. 

The solo numbers included the Beet- 
hoven Sonata “Appassionata,” played by 
Jan Cherniavsky, pianist. Mischel 
Cherniavsky, ’cellist, gave numbers by 
Popper, Kreisler, Senaille and himself. 

Leo Cherniavsky played the spectacu- 
lar “Devil’s Trill” Sonata of Tartini 
with much skill, and then gave several 
encores, including Gardner’s “From the 
Canebrake.”” Several ensemble numbers 
concluded the list, which was enthusi- 
astically applauded. 


Trio Gives 














SUMMY’S CORNER 





New Piano Numbers for Young Students. 


A wealth of musical originality surrounds 
their several teaching features, 


HALLOWE'EN FROLICS—Gr. 2-3. .80.40 
THE PIRATE SHIP—Gr. 3........ .40 
By Juan Masters 
Descriptive in character. Valuable incentive to 

interpretation Harmonically interesting 
UP AND DOWN HILL—Gr. 2-3... .80.40 
CATCH ME IF YOU CAN—Gr. 2-3.. .40 
By Carl Beutel 
Musical studies used to further the acquaintance 
in the first—with the scale; in the second with 
the arpeggio figure, using hand-crossing 
y teacher and music-lk should study and 


Ev 
re id HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
by Adolf Weidig. Price, $3.00 plus postage 
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COAST ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER WAGNER MUSIC 


Matzenauer Is Soloist with 
Hertz Players—Chamber 
Works Given 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The Civic 
Auditorium was filled to capacity when 
the City Fathers presented the San 
Francisco Symphony, with Margaret 
Matzenauer as soloist, in an all-Wagner 
program on Feb. 10, under the baton of 
Alfred Hertz. The program was as 
follows: 

Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 

Isolde’s Narrative, Act 1, Prelude and 

Love Death from “Tristan und Isolde’”’ 

Good Friday Spell from ‘“Parsifal’’ 

Siegfried’s Funeral March and Immola- 

tion Scene, “Die G6tterd’dmmerung” 

A program note stated that there 
would be no encores, but that fact in no 
way decreased the ardor of the applause. 
When Mr. Hertz conducts a Wagner pro- 
gram, it is regarded somewhat in the 
nature of a jubilee. The addition of 
Mme. Matzenauer’s voice and art to the 
occasion made it more than memorable. 
The singer was at her best in Briinn- 
hilde’s music and with it brought the 
concert to a magnificent conclusion. 

The orchestral favorites were the 
“Parsifal’” number, played by request, 
and the Funeral March, in which the 
brasses did especially nice work. The 
whole represented Mr. Hertz at his best. 

The second in the series of chamber 
music concerts being given in the newly 
dedicated auditorium of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, under 
the direction of Michel Penha, first 
cellist of the San Francisco Symphony, 
was given on the afternoon of Feb. 10. 
Frederic Dixon, American pianist, was 
guest artist in a group of numbers by 
Rameau, Ravel, Blanchet and Debussy. 
A Mozart trio for violin, viola, and ’cello, 
was characteristically played by Mishel 
Piastro, Lajos Fenster, and Mr. Penha. 
These also played the Fauré Quartet, 
No. 1, with Max Pons, pianist. 

“Jazz, the Lost Genius” was the sub- 
ject of an interesting discourse by Edgar 
Pinchon and Elise Defour in the second 
of a series of lectures on “The Dance and 
the Rhythmic Technic of the Body.” 
Miss Defour and Eugenja Liszbinska 
illustrated the talk in inimitable fashion. 
The latter gave artistic and rhythmic 
interpretations of compositions by Aren- 
sky, Bach and Handel. Margaret Tilly, 
pianist, shared in the applause. 

The San Francisco Musical Club en- 
joyed the artistic work of Christine 
Howells Pfund, flutist, and Mrs. J. 
Resleure and Virginia Treadwell, vocal- 
ists, at its first meeting of the month. 
Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone was the accom- 
panist. A meeting of the Junior Club 
was held in Chickering Hall on the pre- 
ceding day. 





Faculty Programs Given by Lansing 
Conservatory 


LANSING, MICH., Feb. 20.—Two inter- 
esting recitals were given recently by 
faculty members of Lansing Conserva- 
tory. The first program, in the Central 
Temple House, was given by Theo Ams- 
bury Heideman, pianist: Helen Mayer 
Manning and Homer Heidt, Jr., violin- 
ists; G. Fred Killeen, tenor, and Everett 
K. Foster, accompanist. At the second 
concert, in the Episcopal Guild Hall, Mr. 
Foster was heard with Louise Wals- 
worth, soprano, and Donna F:<selstyn, 
accompanist. The Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 1, was a feature of the latter 
concert. 





Coast Program Includes Readings and 
Songs 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—William 
Gwinn, Jr., tenor; Dwight Fiske, com- 
poser and pianist, and Paul Leyssac, 
reader, assisted by Kathryn Julye, 
harpist, gave a distinctive program in 
the colonial ballroom of the St. Francis 
Hotel recently, under the management 
of Alice Seckels. Turgenieff’s poem, 


“How Beautiful Were Once the Roses” 
with musical setting by Arensky, and 
Preston Clark’s stirring, “A Dream of 
Nineveh” with musical accompaniment 
by Mr. Fiske, were read by Mr. Leys- 
sac. The program also offered charm- 
ing songs by Henry Yawes, Roger 
Quilter, Sigurd Lie and Martin Shaw, 
sung by Mr. Gwinn with Helen McClory 
at the piano. Three songs by Mr. 
Fiske with words from the Chinese liter- 
ature of the Sixth and Ninth centuries, 
were sung by Mr. Gwinn with the com- 
poser at the piano. A first performance 
here of the Swedish poet Froding’s 
“Saul and David” was given with harp 
accompaniment conceived by Elfrida 
Andree, played by Miss Julye. Unac- 
companied dramatic readings by Mr. 
Leyssac and some of Mr. Fiske’s hil- 
arious stories were given with his own 
musical accompaniments. 
MaRJORY M. FISHER. 








LARENCE 


GUSTLIN, Cali- 

fornian pianist and lecturer, is 
making another tour of the United 
States with his interpretative reci- 
tals on American opera. He is giv- 
ing special attention this season to 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 


opera, “The Witch of Salem,” 
which is to be produced by the Chi- 
| eago Civic Opera Company. Mr. 
| Gustlin began his present tour | 
| after the first of the year, and has 
| already filled twenty-three engage- 
| ments in eight States during a | 
period of five weeks. His last ap- | 
pearance was on Feb. 3 in Jack- | 
| sonville, Fla., before the Music 
| Teachers’ Association of that city. 
| After filling engagements in the 
| neighborhood of New York, Mr. 
| Gustlin will return to Florida to 
appear before the convention of 
the State Federation of Music 
Clubs in Daytona on March 18. 
His tour will keep him fully occu- 
| pied until the middle of May, when 
| he will return to the Pacific Coast. 
| The above photograph shows Mr. 
| Gustlin and Margaret Haas, presi- 
dent of the Florida Federation of 
Music Clubs. 





Soprano Program Pleases San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 20.—Mary 
Lubbock, soprano of Austin, pupil of 


David Griffin, appeared in recital recent- 
ly at Edinburg under the auspices of 
he Edinburg Music Club. Much satis- 
faction was derived from her singing of 
a program including the aria “O Patria 
Mia” from “Aida,” the Habanera from 
“Carmen,” songs by Sibella, Alabieff, 
Alvarez, Risher, Wood, Marsh and Dunn. 
Francis German, as piano soloist and 
accompanist, was equally successful, 
playing numbers by Rachmaninoff, Cho- 
pin and Liszt. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


SAMSON” AND “JUIVE’’ IN QUAKER CITY 


PM ICCC LLL LLL 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 19. — The 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company’s 

performance of “Samson et Dalila,” 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last evening, was of a high grade of ex- 
cellence. Julia Claussen in the rdéle of 
the Philistine siren was vocally and 
dramatically at her best. Her delivery 
of “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” was 
thrilling in tonal opulence. Pictorially, 
she was a stately and impressive figure. 

Sharing fully in the honors of the 
event was the resourceful tenor, Paul 
Althouse, who strikingly expressed the 
tragic connotations of the part of Sam- 
son and sang the Saint-Saéns measures 
with authority. 

Henri Scott proved admirably suited 
to the réle of the High Priest and there 
was a notable sonorous Old Hebrew in 
Heffelstein Mason. Subordinate rdéles 
were well handled by Nelson Eddy, 
Alexander Angelucci, Nino Mazco and 
Louis Metzinger. 

The exacting ballet features were col- 
orfully and suitably presented under the 
direction of Caroline Littlefield, with 
Catherine Littlefield as premiére dans- 
euse. The stirring choruses lost nothing 
of their inherent qualities in the work of 
the Company’s well trained organization. 

Alexander Smallens conducted with 
his customary incisiveness. The staging 
showed a notable grasp of the oppor- 


tunities for scenic effect provided in this 
music play. The finale was extremely 
well managed. The theater was:sold out 
for this generally brilliant performance. 

Giovanni Martinelli and Nanny Lar- 
sen-Todsen carried off the principal 
laurels in a presentation of Halévy’s 
“La Juive,” given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 16. These two singers 
possess considerable dramatic talent and 
were thus enabled to endow the old score 
with character portrayals of uncommon 
sincerity and power. The vocal de- 
mands of the music, which are by no 
means light, were met by these authori- 
tative artists with equal assurance. 

Léon Rothier’s Cardinal was of an 
artistic stature comparable with that of 
Mr. Martinelli’s vivid Eleazar. Ralph 
Errolle was a satisfactory Leopold, and 
Nina Morgana easily filled the require- 
ments as the Princess. The spectacular 
and scenic features were on a lavish 
scale. 

Minor réles were assumed by Arnold 
Gabor, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian 
and James Wolfe. The Metropolitan’s 
ever satisfactory chorus gave all the dis- 
tinction possible to the elaborately-con- 
trived concerted numbers. Florence Ru- 
dolph and Giuseppe Bonfiglio led the 
artistically arranged ballet interpola- 
tions. H. T. CRAVEN. 





CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 
TO MAKE OPERA AWARD 





State Composers Eligible to Contest for 
$250 Prize Offered by Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs an- 
nounces a $250 prize for the best one- 
act opera by an American composer, who 
has been a resident of this State for at 
least two years. The prize has been 
donated by Mrs. Cecil Frankel, president 
emeritus of the Federation, to stimulate 
interest in this form of composition 

among resident composers. 

The requirements are as follows: The 
opera, with English text, must be com- 
posed of one act, with accompaniment of 
piano, or piano and small orchestra. A 
chorus is optional. The characters must 
not exceed six, and the opera must not 
require more than an hour’s time for 
presentation. No composition that has 
been presented in public will be eligible 
for this competition. The compositions 
are to remain the property of the com- 
posers. 

Manuscripts must be clearly legible 
and contain all needed marks of expres- 
sion and tempo. The composer’s name 
must not appear on the manuscript, only 
a nom de plume. The nom de plume 
should also be on the outside of a sealed 
envelope, which shall contain the real 
name and address of contestant and ac- 
company the manuscript. Non-winning 
manuscripts will be returned postpaid to 
their respective composers. 

All manuscripts should be sent by 
registered mail to the chairman, George 
McManus, Huntington Apartments, 1075 
California Street, San Francisco, not 


later than March 25, 1926. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. 
Mary Gardner, 1125 Uygion Street, San 
Francisco. MarJorY M. FISHER. 





Lancaster Hears Mendelssohn Program 


LANCASTER, PA., Feb. 20.—In com- 
memoration of “founder’s day,” members 
of the faculty and students of the Wolf 
Institute of Music gave an all-Mendels- 
sohn piano recital recently. Performers 
were Elizabeth M. Murphy, Helen C. 
Redeay, Miriam E. Hupper, Martha D. 
Kiehl, Theodore R. Sprecher, Dorothy 
M. Heise, M. Kathryn Longenecker, 
Ruth A. Johnson, Dorothy G. Lutz, Eve- 
lyn D. Shiffer, Josephine Evans, Marga- 
ret E. Stephan, Mildred R. Gehman, 
Josephine Evans, Frances Harkness- 
Wolf. On Feb. 16, the director, Dr. 
William A. Wolf, presented Miss Longe- 
necker in a piano recital. The program 
consisted of works by Schumann, Liszt, 
Schubert-Tausig, Mendelssohn and 
Leschetizky. 





THE PEOPLE’S CHORUS 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


Takes pleasure in announcing 


A COURSE IN SIGHT- 
READING 


By means of Songs and Harmonies 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Under the direction of L. CAMILIERI 


Every Monday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
auditorium of the High School of Commerce, 
155 West 65th Street. 

Every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
auditorium of the Stuyvesant High School, 
345 East 15th Street. 

Note: For further information write to the 
Secretary of the People’s Chorus of New 





York, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street. 
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ANTHONY 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
as ‘‘Jimmy’’ in William Tell 





PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 





PHILADELPHIA RECORD 





“Laudatory mention should also be made of Grace Anthony, whose bright 
and vivacious embodiment of ‘Jimmy’ was decidedly attractive.” 


“Grace Anthony distinguished herself vocally and histrionically.” 





NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 





CONCERTS—RECITALS 





“Tt was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal honors of the even- 
ing. Her voice floated like a pure and shimmering thread, with never a 
forced note and never a cadence lost.” 


ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK CITY 


SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 














: ELSHUCO TRIO &. 


“I admired their precision, splendid tonal balance, 
admirable musicianship. The concert was given be- 
fore a large, attentive and vastly pleased audience.” 


York 


N 


Leonard Liebling, New York American. 





William 
K Roe 


W Willem 

Senne Taylor, New York World. 
“Showed again that sure craftsmanship and 
instrumental balance which make these con- 
certs so gratifying to their audiences.” 


The Elshuco Trio uses only the Steinway Piano and records exclusively for the Brunswick Co.—Management: Emma Jeannette Brazicr, 100 W. 80th St., New York City. 
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The Free Scholarship 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of a musical publi- 
cation, there appeared a direct attack 
upon the motives of all those expressing 
their disapproval of the “advertising” 
of free scholarships. At the regular 
meeting of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York, called on Wednesday, Feb. 10, at 
Chickering Hall, all those present re- 
iterated their unqualified disapproval of 
the “advertising” of free scholarships, 
as set forth in their resolutions passed 
at a previous meeting as follows: 

“Whereas certain endowment funds 
and foundations are widely ‘advertis- 
ing’ free scholarships, and 

“Whereas certain business interests 
are ‘soliciting’ free scholarships, which 
they ‘advertise’ as being available to 
talented musicians, and 

“Whereas free scholarships are being 
advertised by individuals and conserva- 
tories for which application fees are re- 
quired, which fees often aggregate a sum 
far in excess of the regular price of 
the same tuition, making it evident that 
such ‘advertising’ is not prompted by any 
spirit of benevolence, Therefore 

“Be it resolved that this body is em- 
phatically opposed to such advertising 
and urges such foundations, endowments, 
conservatories, commercial interests and 
private instructors to discontinue same. 

“Be it understood that this in no way 
implies that a teacher should not help 
any pupil or pupils who, through their 
talents, or for any other reason, have 
solicited his kind offices, but that we are 
emphatically in favor of helping to the 
utmost such as are needy, talented and 
worthy. 

“Be it further resolved that the ‘adver- 
tising’ throughout our land ‘something 
for nothing’ so influences the minds of 
students and parents in general that 
to ask pay for lessons will, eventually, 
seem to the aforesaid, a great presump- 


tion and hardship, owing to the thought 
that has been created that this ‘some- 
thing’ is to be had for ‘nothing.’ 

“Be it further resolved that we declare 
ourselves against such methods, 
prompted by a desire to shield the pro- 
fession from proceedings which are un- 
ethical, unbusinesslike, unprofessional 
and detrimental to the best interests of 
students, teachers and music in general. 

“Now be it further resolved that a 
copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York, and that copies be sent to the 
various conservatories, foundations, 
daily newspapers, magazines and musi- 
cal organizations as far as may be 
deemed practical and wise, by this body.” 

Louis R. DRESSLER. 
Secretary, Musicians’ Club of New York, 
Feb. 17, 1926. 


A Plea for Bandmasters 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

During the past year I have purchased 
two “Encyclopediae of Musicians.” They 
are interesting and I have obtained much 
information that is of use to me. 

Why, however, are the band con- 
ductors omitted? Sousa, Gilmore, San- 
telmann and a few deceased German and 
Austrian bandmasters are alone given 
mention. Great and famous bandmas- 
ters are ignored. 

Where are Paulus, Pares, Balay, 
Bourgeois of the Garde Republicaine, 
the world’s finest band? 

Charles Godfrey, Fred Godfrey, Eld- 
ridge of the British household cavalry? 

Dan Godfrey, Williams, Miller of the 
wonderful Grenadier Guards Band? 

Rogan and Evans of the Coldstream 
Guards? 

Wood of the Scots Guards, Hassell of 
the Irish Guards, Harris of the Welsh 
Guards. 

Amers of the Royal Air Force? 

Becker, Neuman of the former German 


Guards? Morike and Weissmann of the 
Berlin operas? 

Conway, Innes, Brooke, 
U2. Ayt 

Preza of the Mexico Police Band? 

These are famous conductors of great 
bands. These organizations are far su- 
perior to many famous symphony or- 
chestras, and their conductors finer mu- 
sicians than many orchestra conductors. 
Yet they are ignored in many volumes 
of the type above mentioned. 

I could mention more instances. I 
hope future compilers of encyclopediae 
will take pains to include the great band- 
masters. A. S. McCormick. 

Akron, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1926. 


Pryor in the 


An Encouraging Fact 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The most encouraging fact about 
Marion Talley’s début at the Metropoli- 
tan was not the fact that a young and 
inexperienced American singer was able 
to get across, but that the most enthu- 
siastic ovation of the evening was given 
to De Luca. This proved that New York 
keeps its head when it comes to artistic 
judgment, and that even the sensation 
produced by Miss Talley was given 
second place when an artistic feat of 
greater moment was achieved. This fact 
is not disparaging to Miss Talley, it 
simply proves that an art such as she 
could not possibly lay claim to was fit- 
tingly recognized. T. L. BURBRIDGE. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1926. 


Talley’s Different Voice 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

To my way of thinking, the critics 
were most fair in their write-ups of 
the début of Marion Talley. But it 
seems to me that one and all of them 
overlooked the most important feature 
of her voice, viz: that it has a singularly 
individual quality,—not in the least like 
any other voice I have heard in a long 
time. 

The voice of Mme. Jeritza is beautiful, 





WINNIPEG MUSICIANS PAY 
HONOR TO ALFRED HOLLINS 


Orchestral Club Concludes Winter Series 
With Attractive Programs—Other 
Artists Heard 


WINNIPEG, Feb. 15.—Alfred Hollins, 
organist, appeared in recital before a 
large audience in Grace Church recently 
under the concert direction of Fred M. 
Gee. Mr. Hollins was introduced to the 
audience and welcomed to Winnipeg by 
J. J. Moncrieff. His list consisted of 
works by Bach, Turner, Wolstenholme, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and himself. An 
attractive feature of the program was 
the anthem, “O Worship the Lord,” com- 
posed and played by Mr. Hollins and 
sung by All Saints’ Church Choir, Fred 
M. Gee director. Mrs. W. E. Goodman 
sang the solo in the anthem. 

The Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian 
College of Organists gave a luncheon in 
honor of Mr. Hollins. 

Broadcasting Station CKY is giving a 
series of programs on the life and work 
of great composers. Recently Schubert 
was the composer studied. D. P. R. 
Coates, in charge of CKY, read a paper. 
Those participating in the program 
were J. J. Moncrieff, bass; Anna B. Mon- 


crieff, pianist, and Lindsay M. Hovey, 
violinist. 

The Winnipeg Orchestral Club, Hugh 
C. M. Ross, conductor, gave the two last 
concerts in the winter series to capacity 
audiences in the Metropolitan Theater. 
The first of these programs consisted of 
music by Herold, Dvorak, Wagner, Bach- 
Elgar and Nicoli. Assisting the orches- 
tra at the final concert were J. Rima- 
noezy, violinist, and Doris Godson, so- 
prano. Numbers by Puccini, Lalo and 
Tchaikovsky. Gwenna Owen Davies ac- 
companied Mr. Rimanoczy in Hubay’s 
“Fliederbusch.” 

Flora Matheson, a clever young Win- 
nipeg violinist who has been studying in 
Toronto under Geza de Kresz, recently 
gave a recital in the Fort Garry Concert 
Hall. The large audience was delighted 
with Miss Matheson’s program, which 
included music by Corelli, Kreisler, Saint- 
Saéns, Mozart, Tartini-Kreisler, and 
Bach- Kreisler. Fred M. Gee was the ac- 
companist. Miss Matheson has returned 
to Toronto to resume her studies. 

Mary MONCRIEFF. 


Sorority Members in Concert List 


TERRE HAUvuTE, IND., Feb. 20.—The 
February program of the Woman’s 
Music Club was furnished by the local 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 

Steinway Hall Packard Building 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SOPRANO 


GRACE DEMMS 


Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals 


ae Management, Grace Demme, 
West 87th St., New York 
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Assistant te E. ITZ 
SCHM Steinway Hall, 





BETAH REEDER 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, Circle 1326 


The following mem- 
Mrs. W. E. Robinson, 
Elizabeth Miller, Elvada Tessmann 
Thompson, Lucy Arthur, Miss Hart- 
rider, Frances Bell, Vivian Bard and 
Ruth Patton. Charles Mathes, blind 
Hungarian pianist, gave a recital at 
Normal Hall. Thirteen pupils of L. Eva 
Alden were heard in an attractive piano 
recital in their series of Sunday after- 
noon recitals at Rose Home 
L. Eva ALDEN. 


Sigma Alpha Iota. 
bers contributed: 


Easton Symphony Reappears 


EASTON, PA., Feb. 20.—The third con- 
cert of the Easton Symphony for this 
season was held in the High School 
Auditorium under Earle Laros. The 
soloists were Louis Coyle, violin; Har- 
vey Freeman, viola, and Sam. B. Mark, 
violin. MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


but not differently beautiful from many 
another beautiful voice. I admire Mme. 
Branzell greatly. I think she is the 
best singer, from a singer’s point of 
view, at the Metropolitan; but her voice 
is also very like many other fine mezzos. 
The voice of Marion Talley is different 
in its beauty. It is a difference that is 
hard to describe, unless one were to say 
that it has a warm, yet sexless, sort of 
tone. And that difference is one of its 
chief charms. I admit that her scale 
is not yet equalized, that she has prac- 
tically everything to learn and that she- 
would be wise to stop singing in public 
until she has had a lot more study. But 
I believe the material is there to make 
a singer of outstanding importance. 
RAYMOND CARR HASLETT. 
New York, Feb. 21, 1926. 


PORTLAND FETES CADMAN 
IN CONCERT OF HIS WORKS 


Treble Clef Club and Orchestra Are 
Heard in Municipal Programs 


—Club Lists Applauded 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, pianist and com- 
poser; Eva Olivotti, soprano, and the 


Rivoli Crchestra, led by Liborius Haupt- 
man, appeared in a second program of 
Mr. Cadman’s compositions at the Ri- 
voli Theater before a crowded house, 
on Feb. 7. 

At a tea in honor of Mr. Cadman, 
given by Carl Denton and Mrs. Denton, 
the composer and Margaret Kennedy, 
soprano, contributed a musical program. 

The municipal concert on Jan. 31 was 
given by the Treble Clef Club, directed 
by Rose Coursen Reed. The soloists 
were Marguerite Carney, soprano; Rose 
Friedle-Gianelli, contralto, and Ger- 
trude Hoeber, mezzo-soprano and vio- 
linist. The accompanists were Florence 
Youney and Edgar E. Coursen, and Wil- 
liam Robinson Boone was organist. 

Walter Bacon’s Student Orchestra of 
sixty-five players was heard before the 
municipal audience on Feb. 7. Reuben 
Braunstein, Goldie Kaufman, Samuel 
Kaufman, Henry Elias and Frances Ant- 
man were the string soloists and Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich the organist. 

The Willamette Men’s Glee Club, of 
Salem, under the leadership of E. W. 
Hobson, was heard in concert on Feb. 1 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Marjorie Meyer 


Soprano 
Impresses Deeply Boston Reviewers 
even thrillingly she set forth 


“Olearly, fluently, 

lovely, flute-like high notes. Flexible melodie 
outline, ample tonal resource, sparkling notes 
in the brilliant upper register of a soprano 
range filled with Debussyan phrases.'’—Boston 
Transcript, January 8th, 1926. 

“She sings sensitively, with a feeling for 
nuance and musical style. She has a light so- 
prano voice of pleasing quality, a voice that 
is loveliest in its upper registers.’’—Boston 
Herald, January 8th, 1926. 

‘*Miss Meyer’s voice is of ample volume and 
she sings with dramatic effectiveness.’’—Boston 


January 8th, 1926. 
Standard Booking Office, 
New York City 


Globe, 


Management: 
17 East 42nd Street, 
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Giuseppe DANISE 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Available for Festivals and Concerts in May and October 1926 
Exclusive Concert Manager, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


HARDMAN PIANO 














ALBERT E. 


RUFF 


Teacher of Many Operatic Artists. 
With the Zoellner Conservatory, 
Los Angeles, from Oct. to May, 1925-26 





“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 

Geraldine Farrar 
April 16th, 1922 
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PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 


LEON SAMPAIX 


ITHACA, 








‘LARSEN 


“I congratulate you on your very excellent teaching.”—Leopold Auer 


VIOLINIST 
Studio: 135 W. 79th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Trafalgar 7367 














Studio: 51 W. 95th St., New York 


MME. M. BLAZEJEWICZ-ULLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO—HARMON Y—COMPOSITION 


Phone Riverside 6639 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
GREETED IN BOSTON 


Sokoloff Leads Symphony by 
Bax in Visit to 
Hub City 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Feb. 20.—The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, was 
heard at Symphony Hall, after an ab- 
sence of several years, on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 11, in the following program: 





Ballet Suite, from ‘“Cephale et Procris”’ 
Grétry-Mottl 
Symphony in E Fiat........4 Arnold Bax 
(First time in Boston) 

“Dance of the Theban Shepherds, 
Theban Women and Warriors,” 
SPoee “SAU coc cee eccones Enesco 

(First time in Boston) 

Symphonic Poem, “Memories of My 
ES = Srey er or rr tere Loeffler 

“Polovtsian’’ Dances, from ‘Prince 
ME” «4st eae eek SOS bbe OKA ODS S Borodin 


The Bax Symphony stirred the most 
interest. In a short introductory speech, 
Mr. Sokoloff explained that the three 
movements were inspired by emotional 
reactions from the Great War—the first 
movement defiant and martial; the sec- 
ond mystic and elegiac; and the third, 
joyful and triumphant. 

Mr. Sokoloff, introducing the Sym- 
phony to Boston, gave a dramatic read- 
ing of the score—a reading charged 
with keen understanding. Especially 
effectively played was the slow middle 
section. 

Not so engrossing was the music of 
Enesco, while Mr. Loeffler’s, played re- 
cently by the Boston Symphony, again 
proved its musical and poetic worth. 
Grétry-Mottl’s music was played with 
deft touch and the requisite brilliance 
and sonority was brought to Borodin’s 
dances. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, under Mr. 
Sokoloff, disclosed itself as a _ highly 
homogeneous body with well blended in- 
strumental choirs. Mr. Sokoloff again 
revealed himself as a conductor gifted 
with warm emotional sympathy, with 
keen musical intelligence, and with skill 
of a high order. 





Hochstein Quartet and Pianist Please 
Rochester Audience 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The 
Tuesday Musicale, on the morning of 
Feb. 16, presented Constance Finckel, 
pianist, and the Hochstein Quartet, in 
Kilbourn Hall. Miss Finckel is a pianist 
of much fluency and delicacy of tone, yet 
capable of achieving brilliancy and 
power where necessary. She included in 
her program a number of her own com- 
posing—“Dance Grotesque”—that was 
effective and clever. The Hochstein 
Quartet, under the tutelage of Samuel 
Belov, is making rapid strides toward 
attaining unity of expression. Music by 
Haydn, Tchaikovsky and Mozart were 
read with clearness and beauty of tone. 
Members of the Quartet are Harry 
Friedmann, Samuel Goldman, Arthur 
Stillman and Louis Meltzer. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Lewiston Hears Plantation Music 


LEWISTOWN, ME., Feb. 20.—Thanks to 
the Men’s Fraternity, several hundred 
Lewiston and Auburn people heard, at 
Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
concert by the four Negro members of 
the Suwanee River Quartet. The pro- 
gram included spirituals, camp-meeting 
songs and plantation melodies. The first 


half was given in ordinary costumes; 
the second half, in plantation garb. A 
harp was used effectively for some of 
the accompaniments. The personnel in- 
cluded W. S. Lowery, F. C. Robinson, 
L. R. Wilson and J. H. Dault. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 


COMPOSITION PRIZE GIVEN 
BY KANSAS CITY TEACHERS 


Recital by Tibbett Attracts Audience of 
Large Size—Maier and Pattison 
Acclaimed 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—The 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion awarded its $100 prize on Feb. 8, 
at Horner Hall. Outstanding merit of 
two contestants resulted in a division of 
the prize, the winners being Jeanette B. 
Case, for her song, “The Joyous Day;” 
and Virginia French, also for a composi- 
tion in the same form, “Charmian’s 
Song.” A program of submitted com- 
positions composed by Bella Robinson, 
Miss Case, Miss French, Genevieve 
Lichtenwalter and Richard Canterbury 
was performed by Bella Robinson, Ella 
Schutte Clark, Elsa Schutte, Miss 
French, Charles Cease, Ruth Erhart, 
May Hollis, Miss Case and Straucy Ed- 
wards. Mary Witters read a paper, “A 
Forward Look in American Composi- 
tion,” written by Dr. Howard Hanson. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was_ pre- 
sented in the third concert of the 
Fritschy evening series in Convention 
Hall, Feb. 3. The artist brought many 
vocal and interpretative virtues to a 
commendably built program, including 
exceptional diction. Approximately 4000 
listeners demanded many extra numbers. 
Leo Podolsky accompanied and played a 
group of solos. 

Deeply entrenched in the estimation of 
the Tuesday afternoon Fritschy patrons, 
the duo-pianists, Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison, at the Shubert Theater, on Feb. 








9, gave generously of their art. The 
program listed works of Clementi, 
Brahms-Maier, Bach-Bauer, Debussy- 


Ravel, Debussy, Pattison, Moussorgsky- 
Pattison, Bizet, Rachmaninoff, Lord 
Berners, Strauss-Chasins and_ extra 
numbers of Pattison, Ravel, Gluck and 
Casella. 

The second of a series of musicales 
by the program committee of the 
Woman’s City Club was given recently. 
Mrs. Howard Austin, charmed with her 
contralto voice of appealing quality, and 
George Arnold, baritone, brought to his 
songs a voice smooth and resonant. Elva 
Faeth-Rider and Jack Lloyd Crouch ac- 
companied. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Marion Keeler Appears as Soloist with 
the Burlington Symphony 


BURLINGTON, VT., Feb. 20.—The Bur- 
lington Symphony, under the leadership 
of Joseph F. Lechnyr, gave a concert 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 7, in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Gymnasium, with 
Marion Keeler, soprano, as soloist. The 
orchestra played Adam’s Overture “If I 
Were King,” Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony, Lacome’s “Suite Espagnol”—“La 
Feria”—and _ Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
Miss Keeler sang the Waltz from “Romeo 
et Juliette’ and the Polonaise from 
“Mignon.” She was very cordially re- 
ceived. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mildred Mitchell, a 
piano pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, gave 
her graduating recital recently with suc- 
cess. She played music by Haydn, 
Brahms, Chopin and Rubinstein. 
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THE OPERA PLAYERS, Inc. 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Enrica Clay Dillon, Dir. 


Now occupying their own theater. 


STREET THEATER 
22 Grove Street, New York City 


Boston Activities 
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Claudine Leeve, soprano, fulfilled an 
engagement in Peterboro, N. H., Feb. 10, 
under trying circumstances. A blizzard 
raged when the artist left Boston. The 
concert was scheduled for 8.30, but a late 
train delayed Mme. Leeve’s arrival at 
the hall until 11. The large audience 
waited however, and voiced its appreci- 
ation of the artist’s singing in no un- 
certain manner. Mme. Leeve will be 
soloist with the People’s Symphony in 
the Hollis Street- Theater, on Feb. 28. 
Recently Mme. Leeve was soloist with 
the Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, conduc- 
tor, at Danvers, Mass. She also sang 
for the young people of the community 
the same day. 

ok Es 

Jue Fong, American-born Chinese 
tenor of Portland, Ore., where he has 
created a favorable impression by his 
beautiful voice and musicianship, will 
give a recital here in October. He is a 
graduate of the University of Oregon, 
and will study under Theodor Schroeder, 
Boston teacher. Several of Mr. Schroe- 
der’s graduate pupils from the Pacific 
Coast States have achieved success. 

* ok * 


Gaul’s “The Holy City” was success- 
fully given by the Church of the Epi- 
phany Choir in Dorchester, Mass., last 
Sunday. The performance was prepared 
under the joint direction of S. Harrison 
Lovewell, organist, and Willis Hutchins, 
conductor. There was an enlarged or- 
chestra of thirty-five. Soloists included 
Mabel Benjamin, Mrs. Charles Sharp, 
Willard Erhardt and William Gam- 
mons. Louise Melvin of Watertown was 
the harpist. 

ok * 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist, and Ger- 
trude Ehrhart, soprano, gave a joint 
recital under the A. H. Handley man- 
agement before the Fay School, South- 
boro, Mass., recently. With his usual 
artistry Mr. Tillotson played composi- 
tions by Sgambati, Mozart, Blumenfeld, 
Mirovitch, Rachmaninoff and Chopin. 
Miss Ehrhart, possessor of a glorious 
voice and singing with understanding 
of texts, gave songs by Gounod, Weaver, 
Gretchaninoff, Engel and Besly. 

ok cd a 


Four hundred picked musicians will 
be heard in a concert at the Mechanics 
Building on April 4, under the auspices 
of the Musicians’ Relief Fund Associa- 
tion. The event is under the general 
supervision of Thomas H. Finigan, pres- 
ident of the Musicians’ Protective As- 
sociation, and the program will be under 
the leadership of Barrington Sargent. 
All the artists participating are resi- 
dents of Boston. Walter Smith is to be 
trumpet soloist; Andrew Jacobson, saxo- 
phone soloist, and a prominent vocal 
soloist has also been engaged. 

* * ok 


Stuart Mason, of the New England 
Conservatory faculty, will give eight 
lectures on “The Appreciation of Music” 
in the Boston Public Library. The first 
will be on Feb. 27. The course is under 
the auspices of the University Extension 
Division of the Commonwealth of Mas- 


sachusetts, of which James A. Moyer is 


director. 
BS * ok 


Dai Buell, pianist, gave a popular pro- 
gram before the’ Winchester Fortnightly 
Women’s Club on Feb. 12. Miss Buell’s 
program included compositions by Para- 
dies, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Grieg, Liszt, Schu- 
bert-Liszt. 


* * * 


Charles Bennett, baritone, a member 
of the New England Conservatory fac- 
ulty, gave a song recital in Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 11. He sang songs by Purcell, 
Martini, Beethoven, Schumann, Cox, 
Foote, Lehmann, White and Chadwick. 


* * * 


Owing to the enthusiasm which Myra 
Hess, pianist, has created among musi- 
cians of this city and its environs, ar- 
rangements have been completed by 
Anita Davis-Chase for a second concert 
by Miss Hess on March 13 in Jordan 
Hall. 

* * ok 

Caroline F. Piotti, contralto from the 
Theodore Schroeder vocal studios, has 
been engaged to sing in connection with 
Bible readings broadcast from Station 
WNAC every Friday morning. 


* * co 


Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist and organ- 
ist, gave a program of Helen A. Clarke’s 
compositions at the obsequies of Miss 
Clarke in this city. Several songs taken 
from her book “The Year’s Little 
Songs”: “Come Away Death,” “Willow 
Song,” “Come Live with Me,” “The Vir- 
gin’s Song,” were arranged for the or- 
gan by Miss Siedoff for the occasion, as 
well as “Out-seeking” and “The Hidden 
Dark,” written for the piano. Two of 
Miss Clarke’s numbers were dedicated to 
Miss Siedoff, one of which, “The Rhap- 
sody,” she played this season at the Na- 
tional American Artist’s Festival in Buf- 





falo, and at lecture-piano recitals of 
modern music. W. J. PAPKER. 
All the material in MustIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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VIOLIN AIRS MOVE MILWAUKEE HEARERS 





Spalding’s Return Hailed 
—Ballet List and 


Spirituals Charm 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, who came back to Mil- 
waukee after an absence of years, for a 
concert under the management of Mar- 
garet Rice, was accorded a sensational 
welcome. After his playing of César 
Franck’s Sonata in A, there were many 
recalls. With warmth, color and spon- 
taneity, Mr. Spalding played compel- 
lingly Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata. 
He has subordinated his technic to the 
point where it is the pliant medium of 
art. The program closed with several 
short numbers, including some of the 
violinist’s own arrangements and Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” André Benoist 
was an artistic collaborator at the piano. 

Adolf Bolm, dance interpreter, brought 
his ballet to Milwaukee for an appear- 


ance at the Pabst Theater, under the 
management of Marion Andrews. The 
program possessed considerable variety 
and many of the features offered aroused 
enthusiasm. Mr. Bolm was especially 
interesting in his numbers with Ruth 
Page, premiére danseuse, and in his own 
Assyrian and Spanish dances. Miss 
Page was approved especially in such 
numbers as the “Perpetuum Mobile” and 
the boyish “Peter Pan” dance. The 
“Russian Carnavale” was an impressive 
bit of work, delivered with zest and 
spirit. 

Paul Robeson, Negro singer of spiri- 
tuals, at the Auditorium, performed ac- 
ceptably a novel program. With a rich, 
meilow baritone easily produced, Mr. 
Robeson gave the Negro folk-songs 
much color and life. Lawrence Brown, 
who arranged many of Mr. Robeson’s 
songs, was a most responsive accom- 
panist and also assisted in the vocal 
work with creditable effect. 

Helen Protheroe Axtell, soprano, who 
has appeared in Milwaukee many times, 
is singing for a week at the Wisconsin 
Theater. She features works of her 
father, Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 





PITTSBURGH PROGRAMS 





Musicians’ Club Outlines Schedule— 
Ultra-Modern Sonatas Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 20.—Under the 
new administration of Harvey Gaul, the 
Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh held a 
meeting at the Ruskin recently. An am- 
bitious program was outlined for the 
year. Gabriel Mark Francois, violin 
maker, addressed the club on the story 
and history of the violin, and exhibited 


his collection of rare instruments and 
bows. 
In the Schenley High School Audi- 


torium the P. M. I. String Orchestra 
gave an interesting concert, assisted by 
Elsie Breese Mitchell, pianist, and Jean- 
nette Baer, soprano. The orchestra was 
under the capable direction of Charles 
N. Boyd. 

Resuming their admirable recitals of 
ultra-modern sonatas for their instru- 
ments, Gaylord Yost, violinist, and T. 
Carl Whitmer, pianist, played before the 
Sewickley Music Club at the residence 
of Dorothy Slack. Sonatas on this pro- 
gram were those of Arthur Honegger, 
Béla Bartok and Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
These modern works created mixed feel- 
ings. The artists are to be highly com- 
mended for their pioneering. 

Paul Dougereau, a young pianist, re- 
cently gave a worthy program in Car- 
negie Music Hall. 

The Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir gave 
a concert of ancient and modern music at 





Butler, Pa. Rev. Carlo Rossini con- 
ducted. W. E. BENSWANGER. 
Music by Milwaukee Composers is 


Featured 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—A recital was 
given by Ilse Bacher-Maas at _ the 
Athenaeum in which songs by a num- 
ber of Milwaukee composers were fea- 
tured. Some numbers in manuscript 
from the pen of Mrs. Hans Breuning, 
was among the offerings. Mrs. Bruen- 
ing is a former teacher of Mme. Bacher- 
Maas. Other songs by local composers 
were written by Alexander Mac Fadyn 
and Margaret Diefenthaler. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Paderewski Draws Throng in Miami 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 20.—Tickets for 
Paderewski’s concert were sold out days 
in advance, and so great was the demand 
for seats beyond the capacity of the 
Whie Temple, that Mr. Philpitts has ar- 


ranged for Mr. Paderewski to return 
and give another program. 
FITZPATRICK. 


ANNIE MAYHEW 


Richmond Artists in Joint Program 


_ RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 20.—Frances 
West Reinhardt, soprano, and Joseph 
l’. Whittemore, tenor, gave a joint re- 
cital at the Women’s Club, before a 


large and appreciative audience, on Feb. 
15. Both were in excellent voice. Mrs. 
Reinhardt sang arias from “Xerxes” 
and “Tosca” and a miscellany of songs, 
and joined with Mr. Whittemore in duets 
from “Romeo et Juliette” and ‘“Madama 
Butterfly.” Mr. Whittemore sang arias 
from “Mignon” and “Fedora” and songs 
by Schubert, Romnald, Tosti and others. 
George Harris was an efficient accom- 
panist and contributed one of his songs 
to the program. L. F. GRUNER. 





AMERICAN WORKS GIVEN 





St. Paul Schubert Club Presents Songs 
by Minnesotans 


St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 20.—The Schu- 
bert Club’s annual recital of music by 
American composers included the work 
of four Minnesotans: Arthur Bergh, 
Arthur Koerner, George Klass and 
Frank Bibb. 

Florence Loftus, soprano, with Doro- 
thy Holmes at the piano, sang “Time, 
You Old Gypsy Man,” Besly; “The 
Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,’”’ Whelp- 
ley; “How d’y do Mis’ Springtime,” 
Guion; “My Lover He Comes on the 
Skee,” Clough-Leighter; “The Pine 
Tree,” Mary Turner Salter; ‘““My Lover 
Is a Fisherman,” Lily Strickland, and 
“A Rondel of Spring,” by Frank Bibb. 

George Klass, violinist, with Louise 


Lupien Jenkins at the piano, played 
“Hills,” “Fairy Sailing’ and “Early 
Morning” by Cecil Burleigh; “In an 


Irish Jaunting Car” by Whitfield, and 
“Romance” by Mr. Klass. 

Mildred Phillips Kindy, reader, and 
Edith Robinson, pianist, collaborated in 
the presentation of symphonic readings, 
“Pied Piper” by Arthur Bergh; “War” 
by Rogers; “O Woman, You Are Not 
Merely the Handiwork of God” by Mr. 
Koerner. The concert was given in 
Junior Pioneer Hall. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Memphis Clubs Prepare for Visit of 
Chicago Opera Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The sec- 
ond of the opera lectures given by the 
Beethoven Club in preparation for the 
coming engagement of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company was given at the Club 
on Feb. 13. Participants were Marie 
Greenwood Worden and Mrs. Charles 
Watson. On Feb. 14 the music depart- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century Club 
presented Mrs. Ben Parker, who out- 
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OS ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Ray- 
mond Brite has been named 
business manager of Hollywood 
Bowl, and assumes his new re- 
sponsibilities immediately. Plans 
are maturing not only for the 
‘new Bowl” as it is rapidly emerg- 
ing under the direction of the Al- 
lied Architects of Los Angeles, but 
also for the 1926 season of “‘sym- 
phonies under the stars.” A sound 
training in the business and artis- 
tic sides of music, coupled with 
several years of wide experience, 
gives Mr. Brite knowledge which | 
fits him for his new post. A gradu- | 
ate of the University of California, 
in Berkeley, Mr. Brite spent five | 
years with the Victor Talking | 
Machine Company in Camden, N. 
J., and later represented Beckhard 
and Macfarlane, of New York, and 
the Ellison-White Bureau. He has 
gained valuable experience with 
| symphony orchestras of this coun- | 
| try and of Europe. 





lined the plot of “La Traviata” before a 
group at the Chisca Hotel. Mrs. Maimo 
Yerger played part of the score on the 
piano. On Feb. 15, “La Traviata” was 
given in concert form in the ballroom of 
the Peabody Hotel by Mrs. Charles Wat- 
son, soprano; Russell Newell, tenor, and 
Karl Ashton, baritone. An orchestra 
under Paolo Grosso assisted. This was 
the second opera concert sponsored by 
the Memphis Civic Music League and 
the music department of the Nineteenth 
Century Club and given free to the 
public. BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Flonzaleys Make Début in Havana 


HAVANA, Feb. 1.—Three concerts have 
marked the first appearances in this 
city of the Flonzaley Quartet, which 
played in the Payret Theater under the 
patronage of the Pro Arte Musical So- 
ciety. A quartet by Dvorak was especi- 
ally liked among the program numbers. 
Other composers represented were Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schumann, Haydn, 
Tchaikovsky, Grainger, Mendelssohn, 
Pochon, Glazounoff, Griffes and Schell- 
ing. NENA BENITEZ. 


BRITISH UNION ASKS 
BROADCASTING PAY 


in Theaters Want 
Fee for Radio 
Services 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Feb. 5.—At a 
recent meeting in Birmingham the Musi- 
cians’ Union decided that its members 
employed in theaters should not give 
broadcast performances without added 
salary. In consequence the radio per- 
formance of a London musical play was 
cancelled, when telegrams informed the 
manager that unless the microphone were 
removed the musicians would not remain. 

A conference was immediately called 
between the officials of the union and the 
British Broadcasting Company. It was. 
emphasized that the matter was outside 
the jurisdiction of the radio authorities, 
and that only the friendliest relation had 
existed between it and the union. 

The case is regarded as a test one in 
British experience with wireless music. 
The producers assert that, if the musi- 
cians are paid for this service, the rest 
of the staff of the theater and the artists 
may with equal justice make like de- 
mands. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY BEGUN 
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Cornerstone for New Structure Laid— 
Recitals Attract Listeners 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 20.—Seven thou- 
sand persons witnessed the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Miami University last 
week, which also marked the foundation 
of the Conservatory of Music, of which 
Bertha Foster is director. The Con- 
servatory is at present the only part 
of the University functioning. As far 
as possible, the classes in the new uni- 
versity will be out of doors. 

Among those on the board of regents 





is Miss Foster; and she, with Mana 
Zucca, composer, and Mrs. Reginald 
Owen, daughter of the late William 


Jennings Bryan, is on the committee to 
raise the remaining $10,000,000 endow- 
ment. The drive for the funds began 
today. 

A concert by Yolanda Méré was given 
recently in the Philpitts artist recital 


course. Also heard was the Aeolian 
Chorus Concert, featuring Edward 
Hughes as soloist, and with Bertha 


Foster conducting. 
ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK. 
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HAIL SOKOLOFF ON 
RETURN FROM TOUR 


Cleveland Hearers Applaud 
Orchestra’s Concert— 
Requiem Sung 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 24.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra presented the first Sunday 
evening popular concert of the season 
in Masonic Hall on Feb. 14. Returning 
at noon from a successful eastern tour, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. and _ the 
musicians were in fine spirit. The pro- 
gram was imbued with fire. The audi- 
ence was extremely sensitive and re- 
sponded with great enthusiasm. A fine 
performance of the Beethoven “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3, opened the pro- 
gram. 

Bianca del Vecchio, pianist, soloist, 
played the first movement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s B Flat Major Concerto in an ad- 
mirable style. Miss del Vecchio has a 
remarkable technic and _ possesses 
immense power in dynamics. She ex- 
presses a fine emotional spirit. For a 
second group she chose a Brahms Inter- 
mezzo and “Jeux d’eau” of Ravel. 

The other orchestra numbers included 
Saint-Saéns’ prelude to “The Deluge,” 
with a solo violin exquisitely played by 





Arthur Beckwith, concertmaster. The 
audience demanded a repetition. Two 
movements of Rachmaninoff’s E. Minor 


Symphony were important as to inter- 
est and fine performance. Brahms’ G. 
Minor “Hungarian” Dance was received 
with great favor and had to be re- 
peated. 

In the Garden Court of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, on Feb. 17, Verdi’s 
Requiem was sung by the soloists and 
choir of the First Baptist Church, under 
the direction of C. B. Ellinwood. Mr. 
Ellinwood has developed a choir of ex- 
cellent quality, and a splendid perform- 
ance was given of the work. Hazel 
Lawrence, soprano; Marie Simmelink, 
contralto; Floyd Campbell, tenor, and 
Plummer Griffin, bass, were the soloists. 
Roy J. Crocker was at the organ. 





Harriet Eells Re-appears at Dobbs Ferry 


Harriet Eells made her second appear- 
ance this season at Miss Masters’ School, 
Dobbs Ferry, on the evening of Feb. 4, 
assisting Arthur Whiting. On the 8th 
Miss Eells made a similar appearance at 
Hamilton College, N. Y. Further en- 
gagements for her, in which she will 
share the program with Mr. Whiting, 
are at Princeton March 2; Yale, March 
8; Massachusetts “Tech” March 9, and 
Harvard, March 10. On March 27 Miss 
Eells will make her Boston début recital 
at Jordan Hall. Walter Golde will ac- 
company her. 





Eleanor Whittley and Maxim Karolik 
Sing in Plaza Concert 


Eleanor Whittley, soprano, and 
Maxim Karolik, tenor of the Petrograd 
and Chicago Civic Opera companies, 
were heard at the Plaza on Feb. 4. Miss 
Whittley sang Scandinavian folk-songs 
in costume and Mr. Karolik gave Italian 
and French arias and songs. Both art- 
ists have coached with Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine. 





All the material in Musicat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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prano, New York, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the, March 
concert of the Junger Mannerchor 
of Scranton. She made successful 
appearances at Central Park and 
Prospect Park last summer, sing- 
ing with Shannon’s Band, the New | 
York Women’s Symphony, Max 
Bendix’ Orchestra, Ulivieri’s Band | 
'| and Max Jacobs’ Orchestra. | 


| RMA DE BAUN, coloratura so- 





a N. Y. COLLEGE RECITAL 


Wagnerian Excerpt is Feature of Pro- 
gram Which Contains Varied 
Numbers 


One of the monthly students’ recitals 
of the New York College of Music took 
place at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Feb. 19 before a very large and en- 
thusiastic audience. 

Piano selections by Scarlatti, Beet- 
hoven, Schuett and Moszkowski were 
played by Ethel Grossberg, Joseph Fun- 
stein and Janette Halperin. Violin 
numbers by De Beriot, Wieniawski and 
Bruch were presented by Peter Pumilia, 
Iwao Fukui and Nathan Kroll, the lat- 
ter being narticularly effective. Songs 
by Rasbach and Leoni were sung by 
Hazel Butler; Aria from Bruch’s 
“Odysseus” by Elizabeth Neusch and a 
group by Gounod, Dvorak, Delibes and 
Speaks very finely rendered by Evelyn 
Schiff. Lotta Moyer played an Im- 
promptu de Concert for harp by Sodera. 

The closing number was a vocal en- 
semble of the Spinning Chorus from 
“The Flying Dutchman,” sung by El- 
frieda Andrea, Elsa Bertschinger, Hazel 
Butler, Marie Gilroy, Hilda Harth, Mrs. 
B. Hesse, Evelyn Lowenthal, Elizabeth 
Neusch, Frances Ratz and Edith Schil- 
linger. This will be given again very 
shortly in costume, together with “Die 
Schoene Galathea” and an act from “Der 
Freischiitz” at the Yorkville Theater. 


Alfred Hollins’ Organ Recital 


The first of two farewell recitals by 
Alfred Hollins was given at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on Feb. 15. The pro- 
gram opened with the “Sonata in the 
Style of Handel,” by Wolstenholme, an 
English organist, and intimate friend of 
the performer, who is also similarly af- 
flicted with blindness. This was followed 
by an Andante with Variations from a 
Serenade by Beethoven; Fugue in G 
Minor, Bach, and the same composer’s 
Fugue a la Gigue for an encore; Mr. 
Hollins’ own “Morning Song” and Grand 
Chorus in G Minor; Improvisation on a 
theme submitted by Dr. William C. Carl, 
and Mr. Hollins’ Concert Overture in G 
Minor dedicated to Clarence Eddy, who 
was present, as the closing number. As 
in his previous recital, Mr. Hollins gave 
a remarkable exhibition of virtuosity, 
musicianship and aptitude for delightful 
tonal coloring. He is particularly fine 
in works of Bach. G. F 





Dilling Tours with De Reszke Group 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, began a tour, 
with the De Reszke Singers, through the 
mid-western States following her recent 
New York recital. On Jan. 26 Miss 
Dilling was scheduled for a recital in 
her home town, Marion, Ind., her second 
in that city this season. 





Jean Makes Appearances Near 
New York 


Daisy Jean has recently filled a num- 
ber of engagements near New York, 


Daisy 


appearing in her dual réle of ’cellist and 


soprano, accompanying her songs at the 
harp. She has given recitals for the 
Women’s Club of Garden City; for the 
Brooklyn Chapter of New England 
Women; for the Fortnightly Club of 
Summit, N. J.; the Women’s Club of 
Concord, N. H., and Spence School, New 
York. 


DEATH THREAT FOR 
GIGLI IS REPORTED 








Tenor Cancels Concert 
Detroit and Secures 
Guard Squad 


Returning to New York from a concert 
tour of the West, Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, stopped over 
in Detroit to fulfill an engagement there. 
But the Detroit concert was not given, 


because, it is stated, the following letter, 
couched in illiterate Italian, was sent to 
the Chief of Police in that city: 

“If Beniamino Gigli thinks he can sing 
before better Italians than him, with his 
traitor ideas, he is mistaken. You can let 
him know there are ways of slicing 
canary throats, and if you don’t want a 
corpse in your morgue you’d better keep 
him out of this town, where there are 
some good Italians that know what pa- 
triots should be. 

“TRUE SON OF ITALY.” 

The Detroit concert, which was to have 
been given under the auspices of the 
Civic Music Association, was cancelled, 
and Mr. Gigli returned to New York on 
Feb. 23. Ten plain clothes men, other 
police and railroad detectives, were at 
the Grand Central Station when he ar- 
rived, accompanied by his secretary, his 
accompanist and his physical trainer. 

Speaking of the Detroit threat, Mr. 
Gigli said this had upset his nerves to 
such an extent that he felt he could not 
do justice to himself should he attempt 
to carry out his concert. 

“As a man,” he said, “I have no fear 
of anybody.” A nervous shock affected 
his voice, however, he explained. 

He added, “I am not Fascist and I am 
not anti-Fascist. I am just an Italian.” 
Mr. Gigli further said he had received 
threatening letters in Los Angeles. 





Women’s Compositions Studied 


CORSICANA, TEX., Feb. 20.—A recent 
meeting of the Nevin Club was devoted 
to women composers of America. Hazel 
Cobb, pianist; Faye Sneed, soprano, and 
Catherine Treadwell, pianist, gave the 
musical numbers. Mrs. Lynne Wortham 
and Mrs. W. F. Senor gave items con- 
cerning women composers, those fea- 
tured being Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Har- 
riet Ware, Gena Branscombe, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, 
and Jule Rive-King. 

Mrs. LYNNE WORTHAM. 





Grandjany Guest of Honor 


Marcel Grandjany was a guest of 
honor at a reception by the Alliance 
Francaise, on Feb. 18, at the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago. A musical program 
was arranged on which Mr. Grandjany 
was featured as harp soloist at the re- 
quest of the society. 


in’ 





Week of Opera for Daytona 
Beach 


AYTONA BEACH, FLA., Feb. 

20.—Another Florida com- 
munity will have an opera series 
this spring, when a week’s season 
is presented here from March 22 
to 27. The performances are spon- 
sored by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Maurice Frank will be 
the director and will bring artists 
and technical staff from New 
York. Ernest Knoch will conduct. 





PEELE 





Addition to Building Planned—Concert 
for Children Rouses Enthusiasm 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 21.—An- 
nouncement is made by the Eastman 
School of Music that plans are being 
made for an enlargement of its build- 
ing. This is said to be owing to the 
rapidly increasing registration, which 
makes unusual demands on the present 
building. It is probable that property 
owned by the school in Swan Street will 
be used for that purpose. 

The fifth in a series of recitals for 
young folks took place on Feb. 21 at 
the Women’s City Club before an en- 
thusiastic audience of some 250 children. 
Those who took part on the program 
were Margot Castellanos Taggart, so- 
prano; Mary Ertz Will, pianist and ac- 
companist, and Constance’ Finckel, 
pianist. Mrs. Will opened the program 
wlth the Minuet from “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite by Bizet and two folk-dances. 
Mrs. Taggart sang French folk-songs, 
Creole songs and an English group. Miss 
Finckel played a group of modern num- 
bers with brilliance and verve, including 
two interesting compositions of her own, 
a Lullaby and a “March Grotesque.” 

A concert was given in Convention 
Hall on Feb. 18 by Cesare Nardella, 
tenor; Sarah Fidella Solari, soprano, 
and Giacomo Quintano, violinist. The 
accompanist was Emmanuel Belaban, of 
the opera department of the Eastman 
School of Music. Mr. Nardella had as 
advantages youth and vocal freshness. 
Miss Solari has a voice of wide range, 
which she uses with facility. Mr. Quin- 
tano played with fire and enthusiasm. 





Katherine Platt Gunn Heard in Service 


Katherine Platt Gunn, violinist, and 
Edith Connor, harpist, were heard in a 
special musical service at the Tompkins 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, on Jan. 31. 
With Edward Keith Macrum at the 
organ, numbers by Busser, Faure, 
Vieuxtemps, Dubois, Hasselmans and 
others were performed in musicianly 
manner. Miss Gunn played at the 
Church on 


Briarcliff Congregational 
Feb. 14. 





TRABILSEE 


202 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 


Consultation and voice trials 
by appeintment only. 


Tel. 1965 Endicott 











INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART °,ZHE CITY OF 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 








«COLOMBATI 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Operatic and Concert 
Coaching 
294 W. 92nd Street, 
Phone Schuyler 5614 


Studio: New York 








MAURICE FREDERIC 


LAFARGE 


Teacher of Voice — Coaching 


Especially in French Repertoire 
Studio: 49 est 56th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 7282 








MICHEL SCIAP 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 
558 W. 164th St., New York City 
Telephone: 8182 


Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
IRO Sole Associate Teacher of 


Washington Heights 











“WRIGHT - 


Contralto 


i USO 615 W. 164th St., New York 


IN CONCERTS OF 
SONGS AND DUETS 


Tenor Phone Wadsworth 0929 








Music—Painting—Sculpts 


310 Riverside Drive P 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


wre—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 


Drama—Lectures 
hone—3860 Academy New York City | 

















HAROLD F{ ANSEN 


Member of William Wade Hinshaw’s Impresario Co. 


LYRIC TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals 
For bookings address: 





Management: Mollie Sreneper 


Metropolitan Opera House, N. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS | 








Changes in, and _ additions to, this 
schedule should reach the office of Mus!- 
cAL AMERICA not later than Friday of the 
weeh preceding the date of publication. 

INDIVIDUALS 
Althouse, Paul—West Palm Beach, Fla., 


March 9, with Arthur Middleton. 
Coates, John—Montreal, Can., March 8. 
Crooks, Richard—Utica, N. Y., March 10. 
Davis, Ernest—Atlantic City, March 13. 
Friedman, Ignaz—Portland, Ore., March 8, 
with Portland Symphony. 





Giannini, Dusolina—York, Pa., March 8; 
Montreal, Can., March 11. 
Hess, Myra—Oberlin, 


Ohio, March 9; 
Providence, R. l., March 12; Boston, 


Mareh 138. 


Jacobsen, Sascha—Denton, Tex., March 8; 
Lawrence, Kan., March 10. ; 
Jeritza, Maria—Asheville, N. C., March 8; 


Little Rock, Ark., March 11; New Orleans, 
March 13. 
Macmillen, Francis—Cincinnati, March 8. 
McCormack, John—Los Angeles, March 9, 
Philharmonic Auditorium; Pomoma, Cal., 


March 12. 


Maier, Guy and Lee Pattison—New Bed- 
ford, Mass., March 7. 

Mario, Queena — Cleveland, March 12, 
Woman’s Music Club. 

Meisle, Kathryn—Hartsville, S. C.; March 
&: Pinehurst, N. C., March 9; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., March 11; Greeneville, S. C., March 
12 

Middleton, Arthur—West Palm Beach, 
Fla., March 9, with Paul Althouse. 


Stratton, Charles—Sewickley, Pa., March 8. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Barrére Little Symphony and Ensemble— 
New York, March 7, Henry Miller Theater. 

Chamber Music Society of San Francisco— 
San Francisco, March 9. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New 
March &; Washington, 


Rochelle, N. Y., 
March 11, White 


House; Hollidaysburg, Pa., March 12. 

Hartmann Quartet—New York, March 8, 
Town Hall. 

Hinshaw ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’’ Co.—She- 
boygan, Wis., March 8; Columbus, Ohio, 
March 10; Hillsdale, Mich., March 12. 

Letz Quartet—St. Joseph. Mo., March §8; 
Mount Vernon, lowa, March 9. 





MEMPHIS PLAYERS FETED 





Federation Symphony in Free Concert— 
Schipa Recital Hailed 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The free 
municipal concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, drew the usual capacity house. 
The Memphis Federation Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Dave Love conducting, 
gave a program which consisted of the 
“William Tell” Overture, Waltz from 
“The Merry Widow,” “Traumerei,” se- 
lections from “La Traviata,” “The Dance 
of the Hours” and “The Evolution of 
‘Dixie.’”’ Louise Bowen, soprano, was 
the soloist. She gave several numbers, 
accompanied by Mrs. Maimo Yerger. 

Cortese Brothers brought their course 
to a close with a concert by Tito Schipa 
at the Auditorium on Feb. 15. The 
Chicago opera-tenor practically doubled 
his program in generous response to the 
applause. The list included Giordani’s 
“Caro mio ben,” arias from “Marta” 
and “Mignon.” A group by Handel, 
Franck, and Lalo, Spanish songs, and 
numbers by Bateman and Delibes. José 
Enchaniz, who assisted as accompanist, 
also gave solo numbers, including com- 
positions by Debussy, Albeniz and Liszt. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


Holds Banquet 
20.—At the sixth 


Augusta Symphony 


AuGustTA, ME, Feb. 
annual banquet of the Augusta Sym- 
phony, at the Augusta House, about 
seventy-five members and guests were 
present. W. J. Bauchaine, president, in- 
troduced Director Hill, who complimented 
the members on their loyalty. Ex-Mayor 
Burleigh Martin emphasized the value 
of such an orchestra to the city. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 





University Students to Receive Awards 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Music League announces that it 
has established prizes amounting to about 
$100 a year to be awarded annually to 
one or two students of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who have done the most 
toward promoting and stimulating in- 
terest during the college year in the best 
type of music. The awards will be known 
as the George E. Nitzsche Prizes in Mu- 

ic. The first award will be made at the 


end of next season, and the league will 
intrust the University Musical Club with 
the selection. “The prizes are not re- 
stricted to any particular phase of work,” 
says the announcement, “but may be 
awarded for meritorius service of any 
kind, for the writing of songs, or the 
music for them; exceptional service in 
the glee club, band or orchestra, or to 
students outside these organizations, who 
have distinguished themselves in any 
phase of music. These annual prizes 
have been made possible by the donation 
of a substantial sum toward the Music 
League Endowment Fund. Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Abbott, director of the league, 
hopes to establish similar prizes in 0 ner 
educational institutions throughout Phil- 
adelphia.” 





Buenos Aires Opera Season 
to Bring Notable Novelties 
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Ottavio Scotto, Impresario of the Colon 
Opera Season in Buenos Aires 
[Continued from page 1] 
Benvenuto Franci, Arnold Gabor, An- 
tonio Nicolich, Tancredi Pasero, Ezio 
Pinza, Romano Rasponi, Titta Ruffo, 
Friedrich Schorr and Gustav Schiitzen- 

dorf. 

Conductors: Gino Marinuzzi, Fritz 
Reiner and Gabriele Santini. Assistant 
conductors: Pietro Cimara, Dr. Karl 


Riedel and Carlo Sabino. 

The répertoire will be as follows: In 
Italian: “Gioconda,” “Aida,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Amleto,” “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Rigoletto,” “Ma- 
dama_ Butterfly,” “Iris,” ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Don Pasquale,” “Mignon,” 
“Pagliacci,” “La Wally” and “Carmen.” 
In French: “Manon” by Massenet, 
“Faust” and “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
In German: “Der Rosenkavalier,” “Die 
Walkiire,” ‘“Tannhauser,” “Der Frei- 
schiitz” and “Die Meistersinger.’ 


Uptown Conservatory Opens in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—The opening of the 
Uptown Conservatory of Music, which 
took place Feb. 12, was an auspicious 
event. This newest of Chicago schools 
is situated at 6312 Broadway, and 
promises to become a significant institu- 
tion among those which are marking the 
further north side of Chicago as a busi- 
ness and cultural center. The program 
given at the opening, under the direction 
of Paul Hultman, was attended by 5000. 
Programs to be given throughout the 
year will be broadcast by radio over the 
C onservatory’s own station, WIBO. 


Cincinnati C lubs Continue Activities 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—“Symphony 
and Jazz” formed the topic discussed by 
Mrs. Greenland at the Musical Forum 
on Feb. 9. The Norwood Musical Club, 
under Rose Gores Rockwell, gave a pro- 
gram recently. Grace Gardner gave a 
lecture at the Woman’s City Club. Her 
pupils sang, and Constance Cochnover 





KNABE PIANO 





BONCI 


VOCAL STUDIO 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, NEW YORK 


Phone Endicott 1900 





was the accompanist. Fay Ferguson, a 
former pupil of. the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, is busy with concerts in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Alabama. She is 
conducting a class in Meridian, Miss. 
The Musicians’ Club, of which C. Hugo 
Grimm is president, gave a dinner at 


the Business Mens’ Club to Chalmers 
Clifton. 
ST. LOUIS APOLLO CLUB 


HEARD IN WINTER LIST 


Fraser Gange Is Soloist with Men’s 
Chorus—Musicians’ Guild Hears 
Discussion on Credits 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—The Apollo 
Club held its second concert of the sea- 
son on Feb. 16 at the Odeon, with Fraser 
Gange, baritone, as soloist. This chorus 
of men, under the excellent leadership 
of Charles Galloway, did some admirable 
work in the varied program, their a 
cappella singing being particularly note- 
worthy. The program included “Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind” by Noble, Prothe- 
roe’s “Shadow March,” J. B. Rhodes’ 
setting of “Remember Now Thy Creator 
in the Days of Thy Youth,” Hadley’s 
“Musical Trust” and Romberg’s “Auf 
Wiedersehen.” 

Mr. Gange sang over a severe cold so 
admirably that he won a genuine suc- 
cess. His songs included works of Bee- 
thoven, Handel, Strauss, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Frederick Clay and Oley Speaks. 


Paul Friess was accompanist for Mr. 
Gange and for the chorus. 

The Musicians’ Guild held a_ short 
business meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, at the Chase Hotel. The pro- 
gram included two enjoyable groups 
given by Margaret O’Connor Salsman, 


harpist, and an address by Dean James 
T. Quarles of the Fine Arts School of 
Missouri State University at Columbia, 
Mo. Dean Quarles spoke interestingly 
on recent constructive work accomplished 
at the University in granting credits for 
music study throughout the State. 
The Piano Teachers’ Round Table 
held a meeting on Feb. 10 at the Gates- 
worth Hotel. The subject discussed was 
“Musicianship versus Piano Playing.” 
Papers were read and there were in- 
formal responses by Clara Meyer, presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. R. Kroeger and Mrs. Wil- 
liam John Hall. HERBERT W. Cost. 


Giannini and Levitzki Rouse Enthusiasm 
in Denver 


DENVER, Feb. 20.—No concert for 
many a day has aroused as much 
enthusiasm as did the one in the Ober- 
felder series when the remarkable young 
soprano, Dusolina Giannini, and_ the 
brilliant pianist, Mischa Levitzki, shared 
the program. Some 6000 persons at- 
tended the concert and demanded = so 
many extra numbers that the program 
lasted two and one-half hours. 


C. WILCox. 


San Francisco Hears Gipsy Operetta 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—“Gipsy 
Life,” a new operetta by F. G. Schiller, 
conductor of the Pacific Sangerbund, 
was produced by the Singing Society 
Harmonie on Sunday evening, Feb. 14, 
in California Hall. Jean  Patrove, 
danseuse, was a featured player. .The 
production was given as a benefit for 
the Society’s educational fund. 





MIAMI WILL TRAIN 
STUDENTS OF OPERA 


, 
Débuts to Be Afforded by 
Newly-Incorporated 
Local Company 

MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 20.—Plans to link 
the activities of the Miami Grand Opera 
Company, directed by Guy Golterman, 
and the University of Miami include the 
presentation of students in minor parts 
in the performances. The incorporation 
of the Miami Grand Opera Company, a 
permanent organization made up of 
residents, is announced. Feodor Chalia- 
pin, with his own company, will appear 
at the Venetian Casino sometime next 
month. A resident chorus, recruited by 
Bertha Foster, of the Miami Conserva- 
tory, is a primary step in the develop- 
ment of the community movement in 
opera. There will be an opportunity for 
students to appear in opera, in the same 
performance with trained stars, who 
will be brought here for the major réles. 

After the appearance of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in March, the first 
performance of the Miami Grand Opera 
Company is expected to be given. Visit- 
ing artists and stage managers will co- 
operate, under the management of Mr. 
Golterman, with a local chorus of 100, 
and an orchestra made up largely of 
local musicians. 

Mr. Golterman contemplates the use 
of the Venetian Casino for the programs 
under his management. The naturally 
sloping floor of the pool, drained for the 
occasions, is used for the audience cham- 
ber, and the Spanish towers and crumb- 
ling rock effects of the edge of the pool 
as stage and background. Mr. Golter- 
man uses in Miami the simple stage set- 
tings adopted in the other open-air 
theaters which he has managed. 

The committee working with Mr. 
Golterman in promoting concerts and 
the Miami Grand Opera Company is 
composed of Ruth Bryan Owen, vice- 
president of Miami University, chair- 
man; former Governor James M. Cox 
and Mrs. Cox; Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
Judge and Mrs. Thomas J. Walsh; Irwin 
M. Cassell and Mrs. Cassell (Mana 
Zucea); Mr. and Mrs. Norton M. Hil- 
ford; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bailey; Dr. 
and Mrs. William McKibbon; Mr. and 
Mrs. Telfair Knight; Mr. and Mrs. Lon 
Worth Crow; Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. 
Dutton; Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Shutts; 





Miss Bertha Foster, and Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Fildes. 
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57 W. 58th St., New York 
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Pontius, tenor; Benjamin Landsman, 


NEW RESPIGHI ne 
FOR N. Y. SYMPHONY 


Klemperer to Give First Hear- 
ing of Excerpts from 
“Belfagor”’ 

The first American performance of a 
new Respighi work will be featured at 
the March 7 concert of the New York 
Symphony in Mecca Auditorium. It is 
the overture to “Belfagor,’” an opera 
which has thus far been performed only 
twice in Europe. On his recent visit 
to this country Ottorino Respighi had 
the score with him and turned it over 
to Otto Klemperer with permission for 
presentation. 

Mr. Klemperer says of the work: 
“Tt ranks with Respighi’s best. It is 
full of color and remarkably orches- 
trated. The Overture contains two dis- 
tinct themes, those on which the opera 
is founded. The story is based on the 
old tale of the devil who comes to earth 
to find himself a bride. He fails in 
his quest because the only woman he 
wishes to marry loves another man. In 
the Overture the restless theme of the 
devil is interwoven with a quiet beauti- 
ful theme reflecting the love of Candida 
for another man. It illustrates a 
moment of the comedy, at sunrise, when 
at the cock’s crowing the devil trans- 


forms himself into a cavalier in order 
to try his adventure. 
“Mr. Toscanini gave the first per- 


formance of the opera at La Scala about 
two years ago. It has also been pre- 
sented once in Hamburg. This will be 
the first time that any part of the opera 
has been performed in a concert hall.” 


Anthony Heard in 


Anthony, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist 
with the Haydn Orchestra of 
N. J., at the subscription concert on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 24, at the East 
Orange High School Auditorium. Her 
numbers were Micaela’s aria, “Je dis, 


Grace East Orange 


Grace 


Orange, 


que rien ne m’epouvante” from “Car- 
men,” “Stornello” (Cimara), “Triste est 
le Steppe” (Gretchaninoff) and “Che- 


venchee Cosaque” (Fourdrain). 
at Rivoli 
Nathaniel Finston’s and Frank Cam- 
bria’s popularized grand opera presenta- 
tions continue for another week at the 
Rivoli, the attraction for the week of 
Feb. 28 being a “Garden Festival,” 
based on Watteau’s celebrated paint- 
ing. The artists will include Helen 
Cahoon, coloratura soprano; Walter 


Opera Features Continue 





Vocal teacher going abroad will sublet charming 
studic, three rooms, kitchenette and bath. New 
Steinway Grand to October Ist. Tenant could con 





tnne lease thereafter with owners. Apartment 
just redecorated, first class every detail Appi 
N\YZ, care Musical America. 
RIALTO “ors 
AT 42nd ST. 


“THE ( Sunday, Feb. 28th 


“THE CAVE MAN” 


with Marie Prevost and Matt Moore 
And a Typical Rialto Program of Entertainnent 
Special This Week Eddie Elkins Happy-Go-Lucky 
Melody Mixers 


World’s Largest B’way at Sist St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES 


ture Palace Mong. Dir. 








“IBANEZ TORRENT” 


with Ricardo Cortez, Greta Cortez 


Metro-Goldwyn Mayer Picture 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 








GREATER RIVOLI *s 


“LET’S GET MARRIED” 
A Paramount Picture 

wie Richard Dix and Lois Wilson 

the Stage Frank Cambria’s Revue 

4 GARDEN FESTIVAI 


n 











baritone; Herman Ashbacher, Carl Bit- 
terl, and Yurieva and Swoboda, dancers. 
Torn Campbell did the art work for this 
production. A flute number, ‘“Wagner’s 
Dream,” will be presented, and a 
quartet will sing Schubert’s “Serenade.” 

Joseph Littau will direct the Rivoli 
Orchestra overture and Harold Ramsay 
will perform at the Rivoli Grand Organ. 
The picture is “Let’s Get Married,” 
starring Richard Dix. 


BROOKLY N’S MUSIC 





Metropolitan Gives “Boheme *—Mary 
Lewis and Lenox Quartet Heard 

BROOKLYN, Feb. 21.—The Metro. 
politan Opera Company presented “La 
Boheme” at the Academy of Music on 
the evening of Feb. 9. The cast included 
Edward Johnson as Rodolfo; Lucrezia 
Bori as Mimi, and Messrs. Picco, Alt- 
glass, Scotti, and Mardones. Mme. Bori 
sang commendably and her character 
was artistically portrayed. Elisabeth 
Kandt as Musetta disclosed a very pleas- 
ing voice. Mr. Johnson was in fine voice 
and acted with his usual fervor. The 
other members ably assisted in making 
the production successful. 

Mary Lewis, soprano, appeared as 
soloist with the Apollo Club at the 
Academy on Tuesday evening, Feb. 16. 
The Club under Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
sang numbers by Buck, Chadwick, Jen- 


sen, Sullivan, Morley, Handel and 
Wagner. 

The Lenox String Quartet, whose 
members are Wolf Wolfinsohn, Edwin 


and Emmeran 
music recital 


Ideler, Herbert Brodkin 
Stoeber, gave a chamber 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 18. Frederick Jacobi’s 
Quartet based on American Indian 
themes, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” 
and Mozart’s E Flat Quartet were heard. 
ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


Spanish Program with “Ibanez’ Torrent” 
at Capitol 

Maj. Edward Bowes arranged a color- 
ful musical program to supplement the 
ae »ntation of “Ibanez’ Torrent” at the 
Capitol Theater, this week. An elaborate 
ballet number precedes the production, 
establishing the Spanish atmosphere of 
the story. This number is called “Span- 
ish Rhythms,” and is an arrangement 
by Chester Hale of the various popular 
Spanish dance movements. The Dixie 
Jubilee Singers, who were enthusiasti- 
cally received at the Capitol several! 


weeks ago, present a group of Negro 
spiritual numbers. The program also 
features two of the Capitol’s popular 
soloists, Celia Turrill and Yasha Bun- 
chuk, solo ’cellist of the Capitol Orches- 
tra. 


Kneisel Adviser to Appleton in Publica- 


tion of Violin Concertos 


One of the interesting 
issued in the “Whole World” Music 
Series by D. Appleton & Co. for violin- 
ists is a work entitled “Standard Violin 
Concertos.” containing ten classic and 
modern violin concertos universally used 
for concert playing and for studying. 
Each concerto is reprinted from the 
original foreign edition without abbrevi- 
ation or alteration. The editor of the 
“Whole World” Music Series had the 
advice of Franz Kneisel in the selection 
of these concertos. 


Marshall Rites 


An unusually 
American folk-songs is 
Marshall Bartholomew at Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday morning, Feb. 27. ° His 
program includes songs that have never 
been heard in the formal concert hall, as 
they represent original material col- 
lected by Mr. Bartholomew during re- 
peated visits to the mountains of North 
Carolina and the plantations of the 


publications 


Recital 


original program of 
being given by 


in Song 


South. These he has arranged and set 
to piano accompaniment. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew is widely known as the con- 
ductor of the University Glee Club of 
New York City and director of the 
Undergraduate Music at Yale Uni- 
versity. As assistant director of the 


Seymour School of Musical Reeducation 


he is engaged in the teaching of voice 
harmony. 


and creative 






_© Apeda 


YRA MORTIMER’S early mu- 

sical training was devoted to 
the piano, and she became so pro- 
ficent that, at the age of ten, she 
appeared in concerts in the West, 
and at fourteen played the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Concerto with 
orchestra. While still young, she 
was sent to Cleveland to continue 
her piano studies and there an ac- 
cident to her hand opened the way 
to her real vocation. Her Amer- 
ican début as a _ lieder singer, 
which was made in Boston on Jan. 
23 last, was followed by two re- 
citals in New York. As Mme. 
Mortimer is scheduled to return to 
Europe in April for engagements 
abroad, she will have time only for 
a few appearances. She is sched- 
uled to appear in Chicago. Denver, 
Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles prior to sailing. 





Tour in Metropolitan 
District 

The Sittig Trio, Frederick V. 

pianist; Margaret Sittig, 

Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, numbers among 

its appearances this season the follow- 


Sittig Trio on 
Sittig, 


violinist, and 


ing’: Aeolian Hall, Criterion Society, 
Commodore Hotel, Newark, Ridgewood, 
Bloomfield, Hoboken High School, 


Stroudsburg, Pa.; State Normal School, 
Cresco, Pa.; Rockville Center, Roslyn, 
Carmel, Jackson Heights Music Club, 
Jackson Heights Women’s Club and the 
Staten Island Academy. Margaret Sit- 
tig’s violin recital at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, and her appearance 
with the Brooklyn Orchestral Society at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, were 
very successful. Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, 
appeared with Frances Alda in the Vic- 
tor Radio Concert on Jan. 14. 


Reception Given for Charles Triller 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bergh 
dinner and reception at their 
Jan. 30 for Charles Triller, 


gave a 
home on 
treasurer 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Among 
those present were Bertha Brainerd, 
Betty Brainerd, Dorothy Breese, Wilma 
Wynn, Bijou Fernandez, Peggy Wilson, 
Marie Sundelius, Mrs. J. Harrison 
Irvine, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Vincent, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mr. and Mrs. 


John Emer- 
Gustafson, 
Hinshaw, 
Rafaelo 


Ralph Graves, Mr. and Mrs. 
son, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mr. and Mrs. William Wade 

Mr. and Mrs. Franke Harling, 
Diaz and Harry McClure. 


Quartet 


composed of 
and com- 


Casella with Hartmann 


The Hartmann Quartet. 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist 
poser, who organized the group this 
Fall; Bernard Ocko, second violin; 
Mitja Stillman, viola, and Lajos Shuk, 
’cello, will give the last of its series of 
three concerts at Town Hall on March 
8. The guest artist will be Alfredo 
Casella, who will play his “Siciliana e 
Burlesca,” for piano, violin and ’cello, 
with Mr. Hartmann, and Mr. Shuk. 
Other numbers on the program are the 
Quartet in A by Gliere and the Schu- 
mann Quartet No. 3, Op. 41. 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios week- 
ly recital was given at Fordham Aeolian 
Hall on Jan. 29. The following ap- 
peared: Laura MacNichol, soprano; 
Flora Bell, coloratura soprano; Wanda 
Alexander and Sara Newell, pianists; 
Harry Bruton, tenor, and _ Richard 
Miller, bass. Miss MacNichol has a lyric 
voice of sweet quality which she handles 
with intelligence. This was her initial 
appearance on a La_ Forge-Berimen 
program. Wanda Alexander played her 
accompaniments and also a group of 
solos in which she displayed good technic 
and interpretative ability. Miss Bell, 
who recently sang with success at Aeo- 
lian Hall, was enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Bruton, who possesses an excellent 
voice, gave pleasure. Hilda Holpeer ac- 
companied Miss Bell and Mr. Bruton in 
artistic manner. Mr. Miller’s voice is 
one that has true bass quality and a 
range that is rarely heard. Miss Newell 
played his accompaniments and a group 
of solos. Marie Houston, soprano, a 
pupil of Frank La Forge, appeared as 
soloist at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
on Feb. 38, accompanied by Myrtle Al- 
corn. Miss Houston displayed her voice 
to advantage in a varied program which 
included “Dreams of Thee” by Frank 
La Forge. An interesting program was 
presented at the Fordham Aeolian Hall, 
on Feb. 5 by Mathilda Flinn, Gretchen 
Altpeter, sopranos, and Norma Krueger, 
pianist. 


* aK 5 
Irom the Liebling Studios, Anne 
Yago, who was contralto soloist at the 


concert of the New York Optimists on 
Jan. 26, sang Maddelena at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Feb. 4, and with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
on Feb. 9. Joan Ruth of the Metropoli 
tan, gave a recital in Kingston, N. Y., 
on Feb. 5. Yvonne D’Arle of the Met- 
ropolitan, sang at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on Jan. 28, and for 
the Boston Athletic Association on Feb. 
18. Clementine Rigeau has been en- 
gaged for “Cherry Blossoms,” which is 
to open in New York. Claire Marlow 
sings the two incidental songs in the 
new Brady production, “The Great 
Gatsby.” Virginia Choate Pinner gave 
a song recital for the American Women’s 
Association on Feb. 2 at the Waldorf. 
Roxy’s “Three Little Maids” began a 
tour on Feb. 8 Ruth Morgan and 
Judith de Haan will give a joint recital 
at the studio on the afternoon of Feb. 
21. This will inaugurate a series of 
musicales and teas to be given during 
the next few months. 


Mary Lewis in Début Recital 


Mary Lewis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is making he! 
New York début in public song recital on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28, at Carnegie 
Hall. Her program includes groups by 
Debussy, Ravel and Fauré, Haendel, Du- 
rante and Mozart. She will sing Char 
pentier’s aria, “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise,” and her English group includes 
songs by Willeby, Ronald, Hughes, Schin 
dler and Martin. Ellmer Zoller will 
at the piano. 


Respighi Visits Mannes School 
Ottorino Respighi spent Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 13, at the David Mannes 


Music School, with Mme. Respighi, as 
the guest of the directors and Giulio 
Silva of the vocal department. A group 
of Mr. Silva’s students sang songs by 
Schubert, arias from Italian and French 
operas, and three songs by Respighi. 
Barron with Friedberg Manage- 
ment 


May 


formerly a leading co 
san Carlo Opera Compan: 
and also very successful in the conce 
field, is now under the exclusive ma 
agement of Annie Wrteduers. 


May Barron, 
tre alto of the S 


and C hasten 
Florida 


Current activities of the 
the Philharmonic Group include a tour 
of Florida during the last two weeks o! 
February by Edwin Swain, baritone, 
and Charles King, pianist. 


Edwin — King Tour 





members 0! 
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IETRO YON, composer and or- 
ganist, has been awarded the | 
Order of Cavaliere of the Crown 
of Italy, according to a recent dis- 
|} patch from Rome. The honor was 
| conferred on Mr. Yon by order of | 
the King of Italy in gratitude for | 
his services in the cause of Italian 
music. Born in Italy, Mr. Yon | 
|} came to America some twenty | 
| years ago, and has worked here in | 
| the dual capacity of organist and 
| composer ever since. The new title | 
which has been given him reflects 
the pride which the Italian Na- 
tiona’s feel for him, both as a mu 
sician and an Italian. His work 
in America in the last twenty years 
has done much to further Italian 
music here, and to promote artis- 
tic relations between Italy and 
America. 


Lang Pupils Give Recital in Waldorf 

Pupils of Boris M. Lang were heard in 
a recital in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 14. The pro- 


gram was in three parts, the first played | 


by beginners, the second devoted to in- 
termediates and the third to advanced 
musicians. Of the latter, Louise G. 
Mayer, playing a group of solos, and the 
Suite by Rachmaninoff with Mr. Lang, 
showed exceptional talent and _ serious- 
ness of purpose. Others who took part 
were Gabrielle C. Dawson, Arthur H. 
Wilkins, Shirley J. Wilkins, Ballard 
Salter, Mollie Schleimer, Olga V. Yac- 
kontoff, Violet E. Orthwein, Tamara J. 
Gorlanova, Jeanne C. Dawson, Rose M. 
Reisch and Florence Danziger. 


Oliver Stewart Makes Appearances 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, was soloist with 
the Culver Club at the Waldorf on Jan. 
27, with Gordon Laidlow at the piano. 
On Jan. 31 Mr. Stewart sang in the 
performance of “The Daughter of 
Jairus” at St. Andrew’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was soloist for the 
Jersey City Woman’s Club, singing arias 
from ‘La Boheme,” “Manon” ° and 
“Fedora,” on Feb. 4, and gave a recital 
at the residence of Hugh R. Munro in 
Montclair with Ethel W. Usher at the 
piano on Feb. 12. 


Willy Stahi Soloist at Zuro Sunday 
Concert 


Willy Stahl, winner of last year’s $100 
prize awarded by Josiah Zuro for an 
original American composition, will be 
the soloist at the Sunday Symphonic 
Society’s sixth concert at the Hampden 
Theater, on Sunday, Feb. 28 at 12:30 
» m. Mr. Stahl will again play his 
rize winning Concerto. Mr. Zuro will 
pen the concert with Mozart’s Sym 
’hony in G@ Minor. The Concerto will 
the second number on the program 
ind Liszt’s “Les Préludes” will conclude 
he concert. Doors are open at noon and 
10 admission fee or tickets are required. 
WJZ and WGY will broadcast the pro- 
rram. This will mark the twenty-sixth 
ree concert given by Mr. Zuro and his 
ighty men, who depend wholly upon 
sublic subscription for the maintenance 
if their organization. Among recent 
ontributors are Manna Zucca, Freder- 
‘k Steinway, Paul Schmidt, Giulio 
William J. Guard and 


Ben Bernie. 


SAENGER STUDENTS 
SING ENGLISH OPERA 


Excerpts from Standard Works 
Heard in Interesting 
Performance 


Oscar Saenger, with the assistance of 
young artists who are studying with 
him, gave an interesting evening of 
opera in English at the National Arts 
Club, Wednesday evening, Feb. 17. The 
chairman of the committee, in introduc- 
ing Mr. Saenger, spoke of him as a cham- 
pion of the American singer, whose un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of Opera in 
English were now bearing fruit. 

Mr. Saenger spoke of the recent 
success of Franke Harling’s “The 
Light From St. Agnes,” produced by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
What pleased Mr. Saenger most was 
that the splendid diction of the singers 
drew special attention. 

“English,” said Mr. Saenger, “is 
God’s own language, and how is it pos- 
sible that any one can say English is 
unsingable? The greatest poets that 
the world knows have written in this 
language, and why not sing in it?” Af- 
ter outlining the history of opera in 
English in America he went on to say 
that the cultural influence of opera when 
sung in the language of the country is 
incalculable. 

“The sooner the foreigner who comes 
to our shores learns to speak our lan- 
guage, the sooner he will become an 
American citizen. So let us speak to 
him and sing to him in English.” 

Kathryn Newman opened the musical 
program with “I am_ Titania” from 
“Mignon.” Then came the duet from 
the second act of “Aida,” sung by Sylvia 


Peterson as Aida and La Ferne Ells- 
worth as Amneris. 

Next was sung the second act from 
“Martha,” with June Buriff as Lady 


Harriet; Rebekah Crawford as Nancy; 
William Prevost as Lionel and George 
Segers as Plunkett. The act went with 
a dash and spirit that was contagious. 
Miss Buriff sang “The Last Rose of 
Summer” with fine feeling. Miss 
Crawford added much to the success of 
the ensembles with her rich contralto 
voice. Mr. Prevost sang and acted with 
splendid effect. Mr. Segers was an ex- 
cellent Plunkett. 

Then came the scene of Lillas Pastia’s 
Tavern from the second act of “Car- 
men,” with Marshall Scott as Don Jose, 
Ralph Williams as Lillas Pastia, George 
Segers as Zuniga, Richard Hale as Es- 
camillo, Verna Scott an excellent Car- 
men, Kathryn Newman as Frasquita, 
Hermina Earnest as Mercedes, Norman 
Yanovsky as HI Dancairo, Conrad Thi- 
bault as El Remendado. The opening 
scene and dance, arranged by Elizabeth 


Rothe, had the real Spanish atmos- 
phere. 

Miss Scott was a fine Carmen. The 
chorus was an acting chorus” and 
sang with lovely quality of tone. The 


acts were staged by Mr. Saenger, with 


the assistance of John Gutscher. Helen 
Chase was an able accompanist, and 
Mr. Saenger conducted with his usual 


skill and enthusiasm. 


Landowska with Flonzaley Quartet 


For the third concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet series in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 2, Wanda Landowska 
will be the assisting artist. The com- 
position chosen for the ‘joint appearances 
of Mme. Landowska and the Quartet is 
C. P. E. Bach’s Concerto for harpsichord 
and string quartet. This will make the 
first performance of this work by the 
Flonzaley Quartet at these concerts. 
The other numbers on the program are 
Beethoven's Quartet in F, the first of 
the three quartets dedicated to Count 
Rasoumowsky and published in 1808, 
and Ravel’s Quartet in F. 


Grace Leslie Sings in Providence 


appearances for 
included those 
Woman’s 


successful 
Leslie, contralto, 
with the Catholic 


Recent 
Grace 


as. soloist 


Club of Providence on Jan. 27 and in 
recitals under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of New Hampshire on Jan. 27 


and the Club of Buffalo on 


Feb. 1. 


Orpheus 


Marya Blazejewicz-Ullman Musicale 


A musicale, in which the performers 
wore costumes having some relationship 
to the piece played, was given by Mme. 
Blazejewicz-Ullman at her studio on 
Feb. 13. The hostess herself played the 
introduction to Act I from “Tann- 


hiuser,” appearing as Venus. Dr. Fran- 
cis Oswald appeared as Escamillo; 
Boriska Spany was Carmen; Fay 
Schloss, the Shepherd from “Tann- 
hiiuser” ; Bert Halland, Preciosa; 
Eugene Simon, Paganini; Harold Wash- 
burn, Mephistopheles; Parmela Demar, 
Andalouse; Daisy Demar, Martha; 
Martha Julius Nemes, Don José, and 
Mano Spany as Harlequin. Others con- 
tributing to the program were Florence 
Milligan, Susan Pardoll? Martin Galom- 
bos, Robert F. Campbell, Charles But- 
ton and George Freisinger. A supper 
and dance followed. 


Emily Stokes Hagar to Sing at 
Bethlehem 


Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, who has 
had the distinction of two previous ap- 
pearances at the Bach Festival in Beth- 
lehem, has been reéngaged to sing the 
Bach B Minor Mass on May 14 and 15. 


Glee Club from South at Little Theater 


The Glee Club of the University of 
North Carolina, which will be heard here 
at the Little Theater on Sunday evening, 
March 7, sings a program. including 
Negro spirituals, lieder and classic cho- 


ral works. The soloist will be Jerome 
Swinford, New York baritone, who has 
been. on several tours with the Carolina 
College’s Glee Club, throughout the 
South and Middle West. 


Hungarian Novelty for Schola Cantorum 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be the so- 
loist at the second and last subscription 
concert of the season to be given by the 
Schola Cantoyum, Kurt Schindler, con- 
ductor, at Carnegie Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, March 10. Beside singing the 
contralto . solos in Alfonso el Sabio’s 
“Rosa das_ Rosas,” Debussy’s “Trois 
chansons de Charles d’Orleans,” and 
Nicolau’s ‘Good Friday Music,” Mme. 
Alcock will sing a group of Irish, Welsh 
and English folk-songs. Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, will also assist the 
chorus in a group of Brahms songs for 
women’s voices, with accompaniment of 
two horns and a harp. One of the fea- 
tures of the program will be a “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody for chorus (peasants’ 
and soldiers’ songs and dance tunes) by 
d’Antalffy, written for and dedicated to 
the Schola Cantorum of New York, this 
being its first performance anywhere. 





PASSED 


AWAY 





George Washington Young 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 19. 
George Washington Young, formerly 
president of the United States Trust 


and Mortgage Company, and the third 
husband of the late Lillian Nordica, died 
here suddenly yesterday of apoplexy at 
the home of his brother. Mr. Young 
married Mme. Nordica, his second wife, 
in London, on July 29, 1909. After a 
honeymoon on Mr. Young’s yacht and 
several years at the singer’s old home 
in Farmington, Me., Mme. Nordica em- 
barked on a concert tour of the Far 
Kast. She was shipwrecked on Thurs- 
day Island, near New Guinea, in Decem 
ber, 1913, and died on April 1, 1914, of 
pneumonia, in Batavia. Her two former 
husbands were Frederick A. Gower, an 
American, whom she married in Paris 
in 1882, and who disappeared in a bal- 
loon three years later. In 1896 she mar- 
ried Zoltan Doehme, an operatic tenor, 
divorcing him in 1904. By a will made 
in 1914, Mme. Nordica left the bulk of 
her fortune of over $1,000,000 to Mr. 
Young, but shortly before her death she 
made another will in which she left him 


nothing, stating that she had already 
advanced him $400,000. The estate, 
after a contest in the courts of New 


Jersey, went to the three sisters of the 
singer. 


Herman Ellerman 


YANKTON, S. DAK., Feb. 17.—Herman 
Kllerman, father of Amy Ellerman, con 
tralto, prominent in the concert world, 
died at his home here on Feb, 12. Mr. 
Kllerman was well known in_ polities 
and had held important government po- 
sitions under Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt. 


Olive Glynn Babcock 


Feb. 18.—Olive Glynn 
Babeock, adopted sister of Adele Luis 
Rankin, New York teacher of singing, 
and concert artist, died at her home here 
on Feb. 7, after an illness of two years. 
Miss Babcock, who was a native of San 
Francisco, had made appearances on the 
concert stage and also in musical 
comedy. 


JERSEY CITY, 


J. Louis Schillinger 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—J. Louis 
Schillinger, artist and architect, died on 
Feb. 16, after being crushed by a run- 
away automobile on Feb. 13. Mr. Schil- 
linger was scenic director for Birming- 
ham’s Little Theater, and one of the 
most gifted young artists in the South. 
He was first, vice-president of the Allied 
Arts Club. He is survived by his mother 
and a sister. FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


Dr. Franz Apel 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 20.—Dr. Franz 
Apel, for forty years head of the Detroit 
School of Music, died here on Feb. 11, 
in his eighty-second year. Dr. Apel was 
prominent for many years in the musical 
life of the city and for a long time shared 
with one other musician the distinction 
of being the only local member of the 
profession with the title of Doctor of 
Music. He had served as president of 


both the Detroit and the Michigan Mu- 
sic Teachers’ associations. He is sur- 
vived by one son and three daughters, 
his wife, also a musician, having died 
about two months ago. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


Fred A. Hoffmann 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Feb. 20.—Fred A. 
Hoffmann, for sixty years a prominent 
teacher of music in this city, died at his 
home on Feb. 5, at the age of seventy- 
five. Mr. Hoffmann was a native of Ba- 
varia but was brought to this country 
by his parents when only two years old. 
His father, who was a pianist, was his 
first teacher. He is survived by a son 
and a daughter. JAUL J. PIRMANN. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Keene 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 20.—Mrs. Arthur 
G. Keene, a prominent Miami musician, 
died early last week while on a visit 
to her former home, Alexandria, Va. 
Mrs., Keene was a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, and was. well 
known as a singer throughout southern 
Florida. She was a member of the 
Aeolian Chorus and of the choir of 
Trinity Episcopal Church. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, a daughter and 
a son. ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 


Maurits Leefson 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 20.—Maurits 
Leefson, one of the most widely known 
piano teachers in the city, died in the 
Jewish Hospital on Feb. 16, following 
a long illness. Mr. Leefson was born 
in Amsterdam, Holland, on Jan. 26, 1861. 
His first teacher was his father. He 
later became a pupil of Ferdinand Hiller 
at the Cologne Conservatory, where he 
also studied under Isidore Seiss, Franz 
Willner and Gustav’ Jensen. He 
graduated from the Conservatory in 
1886, and became chorus master of the 
Conservatory Opera Training School. 
He had made his début as a _ pianist 
at the age of nine, and had played in 
many important musical centers. He 
appeared in Philadelphia with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Carl Pohlig 
and acted as conductor of the Junger 
Minnerchor which won first prize at a 
national singerfest in Baltimore. Mr. 
Leefson taught for thirty-eight years in 
Germany, Holland and America. In this 
city he was identified with the Leefson- 
Hille Conservatory. He is survived by 
his wife and one brother. 


William J. Hart 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 20.—William J. 
Hart, musician of this city, whose dis- 
appearance had caused great anxiety to 
his family and friends for the past fort- 
night, died in Detroit yesterday morning 
as the result of a fall from a window 
of the Hotel Statler. Mr. Hart was 
instructor in the University School of 
Music and organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. He graduated in both 
piano and organ last year and was heard 
in two recitals. He had been teaching 
since his student days. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 
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America-Inspired Milhaud Symphony to Have Premiere 
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ARIUS MILHAUD’S 
Sixth Symphony, scored 
for vocal mixed quartet, 
oboe and ’cello, will be 
given its first public 
performance at the In- 
Referendum concert of 








ternational 
Pro-Musica on the evening of March 


1 in Chickering Hall. This work, 
which is still in manuscript, is the 
last of a set of symphonies utilizing 
voices and various combinations of 
instruments. It was written by Mil- 
haud after his recent visit to the 
United States, and in its three move- 
ments are reflected his impressions of 
the American scene. The voices are 
treated contrapuntally throughout. 
First performances from manuscript 
will also be accorded to two works by 


Jeanne Herscher for vocal mixed 
quartet, “Dans Arles” and “Filippa, 
I'ais, Esclarmonde.” Mme. Herscher is 


a composer who is rapidly coming to the 
fore in France. <A _ versatile woman, 
whose interests extend from philosophy 
to music, and an accomplished pianist, 
she has recently turned to composition 
with notable success. Two of her works 
were recently produced in Paris—a 
cantata, “Les Olives,” on a Biblical sub- 
ject and the fantastic ballet, “Bridge.” 
in which the characters are playing 
ecards and the subject deals satirically 
with the League of Nations. Her 
ballet, “‘La Farce du Pont-Neuf,” is in 
the hands of Adolph Bolm for produc- 
tion in this country. 
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Miss Pazmor, 


ARTIST COLLABORATORS FOR NOVEL CONCERT 


In the Upper Row 


Two Participants in the Event, Marcel Grandjany, Harpist, and Marya Freund, Soprano. 


Are Shown Jeanne Herscher, French Composer, Whose MS. Works Will Be Heard at the Pro-Musica Program; and 


Artists Who Will Take 


Four American 


Part in the Milhaud Work Are, from Left to Right: Radiana Pazmor, Contralto; Walter Leary, Baritone; Grace James Robinson, 


Soprano, and Raymond Frank, Tenor 


At this concert, a String Quartet, 
Op. 28, No. 4, by Egon Wellesz, will be 
heard for the first time in this country. 
Ignacy Lilien, a Polish composer now 
resident in Amsterdam, will be intro- 
duced to America through his ‘Four 
Beggars’ Songs’—“The Woman with an 
Aceordion,” “The Blind Beggar,” ‘The 
Leper” and “The Paralytic.” 

First American performances will be 
given of Albert Roussel’s “Serenade” 


for harp, string trio and flute, and of 
two “Hebrew Folk-songs” by Darius 
Milhaud. The program will also con- 
tain two rarely-heard old English com- 


positions for string quartet—a_ suite 
from Henry Pureell’s “The Gordian 
Knot Untied” and a “Fantasia” by Or- 
lando Gibbons. 


Marya Freund, soprano, will present 
the Lilien and Milhaud songs. Marcel 
Grandjany, the French harpist, will play 


the principal 
“Serenade.” 
posed of American singers: 


part in the Roussel 
The vocal quartet is com 
Grace James 


Robinson, soprano; Radiana Pazmor, 
contralto; Raymond Frank, tenor, and 
Walter Leary, baritone. Other  par- 


ticipants in the concert are R. Meredith 
Willson, 
cello, 
(Joseph Piastro Borisoff, Nikolai 
zowsky, S. Stillman and V. Dubinsky). 


Viadimir Dubinsky, 
Russian String Quartet 
2 _ 
2eTC- 


flute; 
and the 





“Mississippi” Poem Moves St. Louis 


QUNHNANNANNNANOAALANOAOOGGNOAOVOOOOUOOOUGOOOGEOEUUOGOUGEOEUACOOOOUOGOEOOGGOOGOOAO OOO OOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOO UUUOUOOUOOAOAO OOOO OOOAOOOGOOGOSOUOGONOOOOGOOGOQOOQOOLODUGHONOGOUaOOnOOnOEnOOnEOEOOEOOOUOOOUOOOOUEUOUUUUNOUUEYONLAUUTHUUEOONE nti 


S*: LOUIS, MO., Feb. 20.—An out- 
standing feature of the program of 
the St. Louis Symphony, under Rudolph 
Ganz, on Feb. 19 and 20, was the Sym- 
phonic Poem “Mississippi” by Ernest R. 


Kroeger. Mr. Kroeger assumed the 
baton for his work. Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, was soloist. The program 
follows: 

Overture “Le Carnaval Romain”.. Berlioz 


Suite “La Mer Debussy 


Rhapsody “Espana’’......... Chabrier 
Concerto for Violin........Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Poem ‘Mississippi’. . Kroeger 
Mr. Kroeger’s composition was per- 
formed for the first time on an orchestra 
program at these concerts and was de- 
servedly received with acclaim. Mr. 
Kroeger had a veritable ovation at the 
conclusion. The work is one of imagina- 
tion, picturing the course of the river 
as it starts, as it enlarges, is slowed 
down by man-made power, is released 
and rushes on, gathering momentum 
until it finally joins the ocean. It is 
richly orchestrated, and a_ powerful 
climax is gradually worked up, bringing 
out the grandeur of the complete unity 
of the river and ocean. Mr. Szigeti, 


appearing here for the first time, made 
a fine impression by his well-nigh fault- 
less 


His 


warmth of tone. 
Concerto 


technic and his 
interpretation of the 





brought out color and warmth seldom 
thought of in connection with this work. 
His encore, a Siciliana by Bach, played 
without accompaniment, revealed the 
purity of his tone and the fineness of 
his bowing. 

Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” was well 
done as was the Chabrier number. 
Debussy’s “La Mer” received an exceed- 
ingly fine reading, making a well bal- 
anced program, interestingly done. 

On Sunday, Feb. 14, the St. Louis 
Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, conducting, 
gave the following program with two 
soloists, Alfred Schmied, pianist, and 
Marietta Schumacher, soprano: 

March 
King’ 


‘ Ganz 
. Adam 
Liszt 
.Godard 
from “Tosca,” 
Puccini 


“St. Louis Symphony” 
Overture to “If | Were 
“Hungarian” Fantasy.. 
Adagio Pathétique......°. 
Aria, “Vissi d’Arte,”’ 


“Pagliacci,” 
Leoncavallo 
Saint-Saéns 


Waldteufel 


*“Ballatella” from 


“Carnaval des Animaux” 

“Skater’s’ Waltz 

The Symphony March gained imme- 
diate favor last year upon its presenta- 
tion and was welcomed on this program. 
The Saint-Saéns number was presented 
for the first time at these concerts and 
was a complete success. Each of the 
fourteen sections was delightfully intro- 
duced by Mr. Ganz, who thus added 


much to the interest and enjoyment of 
the performance. Mrs. David Krieg- 
shaber and Mrs. Kirk Frederick ably 
performed the piano parts. 

Mr. Schmied played with assurance, 
splendid technic and unusual power for 
one so young. Though it was his first 
appearance with an orchestra, neither 
his playing nor his manner on the stage 
gave any indication of it. His encore 
was Liszt’s “Consolation” in D Flat. 
Miss Schumacher displayed a: voice of 
unusual clarity and sang in a manner 
which showed study and sound musician- 
ship. As encore she sang a “Lullaby” 
by Oscar Condon. The orchestra added 
two extra numbers, 


HERBERT W. COST. 


Bauer Joins Board of League 


of Composers 


Marion 


The most recent addition to the execu- 
tive board of the League of Composers 
Bauer. In Miss 
League has its sixth composer, the other 
five members being laymen. Miss Bauer 
has written many songs, piano pieces, 
two violin sonatas—the most recent of 
which was performed at a recital of the 
League of Composers on Oct. 25—a tone 
poem for the violin, a string quartet and 
a work for chamber orchestra. With 
Ethel Peyser. she is the author of the 
book “How Music Grew,” and has been 
a contributor to many musical periodi- 


is Marion Sauer the 


ers of the 
she is on the Technical Board of the Pro 
Musica. 


cals. Miss Bauer has also been con 
nected with several of the modern 01 
ganizations. She was one of the found 


American Music Guild and 


Rochester Choruses Merge for 
Concerts 


gp eg debe N. Y., Feb. 20.— 
An important step for the 
future of choral music has just 
been taken, in the merger of the 
Rochester Festival Chorus, long an 
established institution in the city, 
and the Eastman Chorus, com- 
posed of selected voices from the 
Eastman School of Music. The 
new organization will have a mem- 
bership of 400 trained singers. Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, has as- 
sumed charge of the chorus and 
will conduct at its first public 
appearance on the evening of 
March 4 in the Eastman Theater, 
with the full Eastman Theater 
Orchestra. The Rochester Festival 
Chorus was founded by Oscar 
Gareissen, who died in December, 
1924, only a few days before a 
performance of ‘Messiah,’ for 
which he had prepared the chorus. 
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